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EDITORIAL NOTES 


_ IF I were Mr. Lloyd George or the editor of the Letters of T. E. 

Lawrence or Mr. Priestley I should feel it no hardship to have my 
book brought out at the height of the Autumn publishing season. 
Perhaps even if I were the ghost of the late Hall Caine I might like 
to see my posthumous work contending for its own among the best- 
sellers of a later day. There are probably a dozen books pre-eminent 
in popular favour which are in no danger of being squeezed out by 
the crowd, which are sure of unstinted attention in the Press, which 
stand out conspicuously in the bookshops and lie about on drawing- 
room tables. Their lustre is undiminished by the feverish activity 
of the Autumn season; all the other volumes which crowd the book- 
shops and literary editors’ tables are their background, not their 
rivals. After them come a few dozen others which stand on lesser 
but still elevated pedestals and, glut or no glut, are able to hold their 
own well enough. But for the rest—it is distressing, if possibly inevi- 
table, that so many of the best books as well as the worst should be 
condemned to fight for existence one against another in the intensi- 
fied rivalry of the short pre-Christmas season. It is no easy thing for 
criticism to perform its function when so huge and miscellaneous 
a mass of literature is suddenly thrown out by the publishing houses. 


Books AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

But this is undoubtedly the time when the largest number of 
books are sold. If Christmas did not exist we should have to in- 
vent it, so ingeniously does it stimulate people to give one another 
presents. And books really do take a large place among the sum- 
total of Christmas gifts. When you have discarded the idea of vanity 
bags, or pullovers, or—what are the things that people give?—you 
are safe if you plump for a book, provided you study the taste of 
the recipient and have regard also for a book’s durability. (It is 
the essence of a book which is to be a present that it should be 
durable—in other words, of good quality.) I hope that the Christmas 
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Number of The London Mercury may help readers to find their 
way and disentangle the books that are worth buying. 


* * * 


We do not, of course, attempt to give an account of all the books 
that have appeared in the latter part of the Autumn. Nor would 
the reader thank us for doing so. Our task—no easy one—has been 
to select. Some have been allotted to specialists for extended notice; 
but, since not even all the important books could be dealt with in 
this way, others have been mentioned in a selected list and described 
in short critical notes. The children’s books and other works specially 
prepared for Christmas have also come under scrutiny. I hope our 
selection will prove useful to those who are now making their lists. 


THE SIGNED REVIEW 

It will be seen that this journal adheres, so far as possible, to the 
method of the signed review. That method has often been criticized; 
and recently Mr. Stephen Spender wrote an article on the subject 
(published quite properly under his signature) in The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. Mr. Spender objects to “a growing tendency in 
literary journalism to-day to emphasize the importance of the signa- 
ture at the bottom of a review or article, rather than that of the 
paper itself as an organ of opinion.” I readily admit that there are 
two courses, either of which may legitimately be followed, and that 
there is something to be said for each. In the case of a paper which 
is committed to the propagation of one clearly defined political 
policy an editor will require even a reviewer to conform to its politi- 
cal views and will wish to alter what he has written if he fails to do 
so. In such a case the editor becomes wholly responsible for the 
review, and it should not bear the writer’s signature. And, again, it 
is arguable that under the cloak of anonymity a reviewer may feel 
freer to say what he really thinks without fear or favour. 


¥ ¥ * 


Now the first consideration does.not arise in the case of a non-party 
journal mainly devoted to literature. The second is more important, 
but it will be of little weight if we may assume that an Editor chooses 
reviewers who are not afraid of their opinions and, being as far as 
possible experts on their subjects, may be counted upon not to betray 
their expertness by falsifying their judgment; and if we may fur- 
ther assume that he will not invite them to criticize books written by 
their personal friends or enemies. (I am aware that there are journals 
which do not satisfy these conditions, but a method does not stand 
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condemned because it is sometimes abused.) I see no other reasons 
for baulking the reader’s natural curiosity to know who it is who is 
pronouncing these opinions, pontifically or otherwise. If it turns out 
that the reviewer is merely a well-known person talking at large on 
a subject of which he knows little, his signature will serve to reveal 
the fraud. That is as it should be. If he is one versed in his subject 
his name carries the weight that it should carry. If he is a young, 
talented and so far unknown writer it is fair to him and of interest 
to readers that he should become known for what he is worth. 


* * * 


Mr. Spender suggests that the paper (which has signed reviews), 
“instead of having an anonymous, generalized opinion of its own, 
just carries the opinions of a miscellaneous collection of writers.” 
If by “miscellaneous” he means varied, I do not understand the 
objection, since surely a variety of books demands a variety of re- 
viewers. And I am puzzled by the words “anonymous, generalized 
opinion.” I know what an anonymous opinion about party politics 
is—though it is apt to be precise and not generalized—and I appre- 
ciate a general opinion, or even a fairly exact one, about the prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. Indeed, I once wrote a long book on that 
subject, and like to imagine that all reviewers have equipped them- 
selves by reading it. But what, I wonder, is an ‘‘anonymous, general- 
ized opinion” about a book, say, by Mr. Evelyn Waugh, or a work 
on oriental ceramics? What sort of anonymous, generalized opinion 
should we form about the works of Miss Dorothy Richardson before 
we had read them? And would it be right to form an opinion, anony- 
mous, generalized, or of any other kind, upon a book not yet read 
and impose that opinion upon a competent reviewer? 

Surely the real task of a literary editor is, first, to use all the means 
at his disposal for selecting the book that ought to be reviewed, and, 
secondly, to select for each book a critic qualified to deal with that 
book in particular. There is here abundant scope for editorial policy, 
for editorial wisdom or unwisdom, without cramping the freedom 
of reviewers who can only do their job truly if they are given the 
utmost latitude. I am convinced that Mr. Spender himself, for whose 
critical work as well as his poetry I have much admiration, would 
never really be willing to submit to an “anonymous, generalized 
opinion” imposed on him by the audacity of an Editor. 


New BvuILDINGS AND ARCHITECTS 
When an important new building is contemplated either by a 
public body or a private firm, what is the best method of securing 
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the right architect and the right designe That is often a difficult 
problem. It was touched upon by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel last month 
in a brilliant address inaugurating the new session of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel plumps for 
open competitions—and in doing so he expresses not only his own 
view but the view officially adopted by the Institute. The problem 
is not so simple as it seems. I have myself sat on a committee which 
found it full of difficulties. Should it invite some eminent architect 
to undertake the design, or should it be thrown open to competition, 
in which case the eminent men would refuse to be candidates? Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel reminds us that the ‘‘safe’” man among architects 
is often the tired man; there are brilliant younger men who may 
have something better to offer. Clearly, without open competition, 
you cannot be sure of the best results. The Institute does well to 
encourage it. If all public bodies would insist on adopting it the 
eminent architects would have to give way and agree to submit their 
designs on their merits side by side with younger competitors. 


* * * 


Whether good buildings or bad buildings go up—blocks of flats, 
shops, theatres, factories, or houses—is not merely the concern of the 
owners; it is everybody’s concern. Together these buildings consti- 
tute the city, town or village we have got to live in; they are the cause 
of constant satisfaction or constant dissatisfaction; they affect our 
lives for better or worse all the time. The indifferent architect and 
the bad builder are social pests against which too little precaution 
is taken. When a distinguished ancient building is threatened with 
destruction there is generally some vocal protest or even an outcry. 
But Mr. Goodhart-Rendel points out that there is no effective pro- 
test against the indifferent or even abominable new buildings which 
are permitted to deface town and country alike. Mere grumbling will 
achieve nothing. He offers a constructive suggestion—appoint an 
architectural vigilance committee made up of competent persons 
outside the profession and let it be one of their tasks to secure the 
early publication of designs for prominent buildings and their 
exposure to public criticism. The proposal is well worth consideration. 
Much could be accomplished if we could only make people think and 
talk in terms of architecture—that of their own homes, as well as 
“prominent buildings.” I like the President’s remark, applicable 
especially to expensive flats: ‘One of the main occupations of build- 
ing speculators during the last decade has been the provision of slum 
housing for the well-to-do.” Those who are about to take expensive 


new flats should ponder the saying. R.A. S J 
. A. ScoTT-JAMES 
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POEMS 
By W. B. Yeats 


HOUND VOICE 


BECAUSE we love bare hills and stunted trees 

And were the last to choose the settled ground, 

Its boredom of the desk or of the spade, because 

So many years companioned by a hound, 

Our voices carry; and though slumber bound, 

Some few half wake and half renew their choice, 

Give tongue, proclaim their hidden name—“‘hound voice.” 


The women that I picked spoke sweet and low 

And yet gave tongue. “Hound Voices” were they all. 
We picked each other from afar and knew 

What hour of terror comes to test the soul, 

And in that terror’s name obeyed the call, 

And understood, what none have understood, 

Those images that waken in the blood. 


Some day we shall get up before the dawn 

And find our ancient hounds before the door, 

And wide awake know that the hunt is on; 
Stumbling upon the blood-dark track once more, 
That stumbling to the kill beside the shore; 

Then cleaning out and bandaging of wounds, 

And chants of victory amid the encircling hounds. 


JOHN KINSELLA’S LAMENT FOR MRS. MARY MOORE 


I 


A BLOODY and a sudden end, 
Gunshot or a noose, 

For death who takes what man would keep, 
Leaves what man would lose. 

He might have had my sister 
My cousins by the score, 

But nothing satisfied the fool 
But my dear Mary Moore, 

None other knows what pleasures man 
At table or in bed. 

What shall I do for pretty girls 
Now my old bawd is dead? 


POEMS 


II 


Though stiff to strike a bargain 
Like an old Jew man, 

Her bargain struck we laughed and talked 
And emptied many a can; 

And O! but she had stories 
Though not for the priest’s ear, 

To keep the soul of man alive 
Banish age and care, 

And being old she put a skin 
On everything she said. 

What shall I do for pretty girls 
Now my old bawd is dead? 
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The priests have got a book that says 
But for Adam’s sin 
Eden’s Garden would be there 
And I there within. 
No expectation fails there 
No pleasing habit ends 
No man grows old, no girl grows cold, 
But friends walk by friends. 
Who quarrels over halfpennies 
That plucks the trees for bread? 
What shall I do for pretty girls 
Now my old bawd is dead? 


HIGH TALK 


PROCESSIONS that lack high stilts have nothing that catches the 
eye. 

What if my great-granddad had a pair that were twenty foot high, 

And mine were but fifteen foot, no modern stalks upon higher, 

Some rogue of the world stole them to patch up a fench or a fire. 


Because piebald ponies, led bears, caged lions, make but poor shows, 
Because children demand Daddy-long-legs upon his timber toes, 
Because women in the upper stories demand a face at the pane 
That patching old heels they may shriek, I take to chisel and plane. 


Malachi Stilt-Jack am I, whatever I learned has run wild, 
From collar to collar, from stilt to stilt, from father to child. 
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All metaphor, Malachi, stilts and all. A barnacle goose 

Far up in the stretches of night; night splits and the dawn breaks 
loose; 

I, through the terrible novelty of light, stalk on, stalk on; 

Those great sea-horses bare their teeth and laugh at the dawn. 


THE APPARITIONS 


BECAUSE there is safety in derision 
I talked about an apparition, 

I took no trouble to convince, 

Or seem plausible to a man of sense, 
Distrustful of that popular eye 
Whether it be bold or sly. 

Fifteen apparitions have I seen; 

The worst a coat upon a coat-hanger. 


I have found nothing half so good 
As my long-planned half solitude, 
Where I can sit up half the night 
With some friend that has the wit 
Not to allow his looks to tell 

When I am unintelligible. 

Fifteen apparitions have I seen; 

The worst a coat upon a coat-hanger. 


When a man grows old his joy 
Grows more deep day after day, 

His empty heart is full at length 
But he has need of all that strength 
Because of the increasing Night 

That opens her mystery and fright. 
Fifteen apparitions have I seen; 

The worst a coat upon a coat-hanger. 


A NATIVITY 


WHAT woman hugs her infant there? 
Another star has shot an ear. 


What made the drapery glisten so? 
Not a man but Delacroix. 
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What made the ceiling waterproof? 
Landor’s tarpaulin on the roof. 


What brushes fly and moth aside? 
Irving and his plume of pride. 


What hurries out the knave and dolt? 
Talma and his thunderbolt. 


Why is the woman terror-struck? 
Can there be mercy in that look? 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


By E. H. W. Meyerstein 


AN intellect acerb, a heart of truth, 

A faith in Beauty’s life-ensanguined rose, 

The courage of a climber above snows, 

For stricken womanhood a childlike ruth, 

Fancy alert for images uncouth 

Whereby to humanize immortal woes 

And seize the small shy gentian word that blows 
On precipices unobserved by youth: 


Unto how -few is fate supremely just! 

This man, whose visions were poured forth like wine, 
Betore his death was ranged among his peers. 

Sure is his fame, sure as the intrepid gust 

That gave us back the grand Marlovian line, 
Reincarnating loves of mythic years. 
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KEW GARDENS 


By George Barker 


T'WO who were walking together beneath European thunder, 
Recalling their adolescent days of experiments in bliss, 
Wandering arm in arm under stars of political crisis 

Like catherine-wheels in the sky, whispered of sweet summers 
As Fate swung an armament bludgeon over their kiss. 


, 


Like flies on a table they traversed the dangerous plains, 
Small figures dwarfed in the theatre of death and shadow, 
Hopping along oblivious of imminent war or murder, 
Nibbling at the moon reflected in the Danube like a stain: 
‘They wandered here and there discussing their sweet summers. 


Then France at their feet fell through and they foundered, 
Till they caught at the Pyrenees like rocks in porridge 
And found substantial ground where the cock of courage 
Sang like a harp in the Spanish tree as it smouldered 
Among the ruins of Guernica like a candle at a cortége. 


Struck at them from the sky as the Berlin Eagle 
Explored with lines of fire the environs of Russia, 
Fire and fury. With their hair on fire like fuchsia 
Fled to the Swiss lakes and dipped their faces 

In Peace like water, but were nearly drowned. 


Portugal poisoned them as they sat taking food, 
Ataturk sent affable assassins to take blood; 

Abyssinia sent begging ambassadors to solicit 
Assistance, but too soon the dove shot down by Macchis. 
Too late the dove reached the Emperor Selassie. 


Thus hounded from city to city like a circus or zoo, 

Resting their elbows on volcanoes or their feet in blood, 
Subsisting on mutual love, harried by Gestapo, 

This tiny two went on exhausted through red flood, 
Through violence and ruin, until finally they fell down in kew. 


And among the bluebells, the birds, the pagodas, the paths, 
They lay a long while resting from Europe’s wrath, As 
While their wounds went white and were lost among the daisies. 
Then whispering together like mice of love and summer 
They lay and kissed against the wall of Europe's thunder. 
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BECOME YOUR FLOWER 


By Lilian Bowes-Lyon 


A STEALTHY and mute fertility still moves 
The acreless heart, that loves 

(Imponderable earth!) one evening valley, 
Or tenderly knows the hovering upland holy. 


Oh patriot, serenely dispossessed, 

Be glad you fade, care most ; 
To wear that simple robe of summer’s choosing; 
Become your flower infinitely closing. 


PEACE 


Fragment from a Paean by Bacchylides* 
Translated by D. S. MAcCoLi 


BORN anew, to Peace belong 

Wealth and honey-hearted song. 

Altars, daedal and divine, 

Yellow-lit for service shine, 

Fat with fleecy sheep and kine: 

Wrestlers, racers, are at play 

Till night—then fluting, dancing and deray. 


But in iron-bound shields laid by 

Dusky looms of spiders ply. 

Tame with rust are sword and spear; 

Quieted the trumpet’s cheer; 

Eyelids closed and lulled heart deep 

In gentle, unforbidden sleep; 

Street by street the city brims 

With lovers’ feasts, and burns with lovers’ hymns. 


*Bergk, Poetae Melici Graeci, p. 593. 
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THE IVORY. TOWER 
By E. M. Forster 


THIS phrase is first used, in the literary sense, by Sainte-Beuve, 
when he was examining the work of his friend and contemporary 
Alfred de Vigny. De Vigny had led an active life, but he was aloof 
and fastidious, rather disdainful, prone to mysticism, and when he 
took to writing he tended to withdraw from the hurry, noisiness. 
muddle, and littleness of the world, and contemplate action from 
the heights like a god, or from within a fortress where he remained 
unscathed. To hit off this tendency Sainte-Beuve borrowed from 
religion the phrase Je tour d’ivoire, the tower where the poet re- 
treats avant midi, before the heat and weariness of the battle have 
developed. The phrase had been used for centuries as a symbol of 
the Virgin Mary, and it occurs in the Song of Solomon; but Sainte- 
Beuve first applied it to literature. 

It has come in again lately in a derogatory sense as a synonym 
for “escapism.” “Escapism,” like most words ending in -ism, is 
abusive, and prejudges the issue it professes to define. There is much 
to be said for retreating from the world, when it is the world of 1938, 
so that if we are to discuss retreat dispassionately The Ivory 
Tower in Sainte-Beuve’s sense seems the better title. It is non- 
committal. Is there such a thing as an Ivory Tower? And, if there 
is, shall we fortify it and make it stronger, or shall we try to pull 
it down? To put the problem in other words: Can books be an 
escape from life, and, if they can be, ought they to be? Do writers 
(all or some) escape from life when they write? Do readers (all or 
some) escape when they read? And, when we speak of ‘“‘life’’ here, 
what meaning do we attach to that much belaboured word? The 
subject strays into philosophy and even into politics, but its main 
line is literary: the proper function of books. 

Let us start with a generalization upon human nature. 

Man is an animal, but a queer one. He possesses the herd instinct, 
so that he readily forms tribes, gangs, nations. But, unlike other 
gregarious animals, he has the instinct for solitude as well. Conse- 
quently he is always contradicting himself in his conduct and get- 
ting into muddles—one of which we are examining now. He wants 
to be alone even when he is feeling fit. That is one of the differences 
between a man and a chicken. A chicken only wants to be alone when 
it is feeling poorly. When a hen withdraws herself from her female 
companions and even from her gentleman-friend and walks about 
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in solitude with a glassy eye, making sad little noises, we know she 
is probably ill. The other hens think so, too, and give her a peck 
in passing, to show how different they are feeling themselves. But 
a man who goes about alone is probably not ill but trying to enter 
his Ivory Tower. He needs the Ivory Tower just as much as he 
needs the human chicken-run, the city. Both are part of his heritage 
—solitude and multitude. He is the gregarious animal who wants 
to be alone even when he feels well, and his glassy eye and sad little 
noises are often symptoms of something important. He may be get- 
ting a clearer view of the world, or thinking out a social problem, 
or developing his spirit, or creating a poem. He may be bored with 
the life around him, which is regrettable, and, worse still, he may 
be afraid of it. But, whatever his motive, he has an incurable desire 
to be alone. The instinct may not be as old as his gregarious instinct, 
but it goes back to the beginning of civilization, and has a particular 
bearing on the development of literature, philosophy and art. As 
far back as history stretches we can see men trying to retire into 
their Ivory Towers and there to resist or to modify the instincts 
which they possess as members of the herd. 

Here are four examples. 

It we look back nearly 2,000 years, at the country which was re- 
cently Czechoslovakia, we shall see there a general who is conducting 
some military operations against the inhabitants. The general is 
thoroughly competent, but when he has a spare moment he takes 
out his pen and begins to write philosophy. His name is Marcus 
Aurelius. Marcus Aurelius had, and knew he had, an Ivory Tower; 
it was to him the more important side of his heritage; the public 
side, when he worked with the herd, and was regarded as their 
emperor, meant nothing to him. 

If we look back 400 years we can see a tough, unscrupulous poli- 
tician who loves bits of Italy, his country, and is merciless in his 
methods of serving them. He is also a practical farmer who runs his 
own estate, so, when the evening comes he is covered in mud in 
both senses of the word. Then he washes himself, puts on a nice 
suit of clothes, has candles of the best quality lit in fine candle- 
sticks of silver, and sits down to read about the heroes and the 
virtues of antiquity. His name is Machiavelli. Machiavelli, too, had 
an Ivory Tower, though it was to him the less important side of 
his heritage: he needed to retire into it after getting the better of 
his fellow men and exploiting their weaknesses. 

A third example. Sixty years ago there lived a great revolutionary, 
who did more than anyone to put his fellow men against the existing 
structure of society. All his life was devoted to this—he worked 
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for the herd and through the herd. And yet he could not stop him- 
self from occasionally writing a poem, a lyric poem. He had no illu- 
sions about the merits of his poems, yet he makes a comment on 
them which might have been made by Keats: “The best of them,” 
he says, “made me see what Poetry is—an unattainable fairy palace, 
at the sight of which my own creations fell to dust.” The name of 
this yearning writer is Karl Marx. To Marx the Ivory Tower was 
not important, and he may well be surprised at being assigned one. 
He would dismiss it as a regrettable bourgeois weakness, and his 
followers have developed some important arguments against it, 
shortly to be considered. But he illustrates our point—that it is part 
of the human heritage, that it pops up in the most unlikely land- 
scapes, and that to deny its existence is false psychology. 

Our fourth example is Milton. Milton understands our problem, 
and his life illustrates it perfectly. He began in seclusion: he was 
a scholar and a Cambridge intellectual who knew himself to be a 
poet and deliberately planned his aesthetic career. J] Penseroso is a 
manifesto of that early faith; it invokes the delightful sadness which 
exists in the globe of its own shade and is untainted either by regrets 
or by fears, and it looks forward—at the age of 25—to an old age 
which will attain “to something like prophetic strain.’’ Wisdom is 
to come to the poet through seclusion and in the Ivory ‘Tower itself 


Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato—— 


There young John is to be happy and wise, and his descents into 
human activity, when he makes them, are no more than visits to a 
country dance; the muddles and the cruelties of daily life never 
entangle him, nor its poverty, nor disease. 


These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


That is the Milton of the first period, and then—while he is finishing 
off his education in Italy (a necessary step, for Il Penseroso is bad 
Italian)—the civil wars start, and his plans have to be scrapped. He 
is obliged to take sides—as intellectuals all over the world are doing 
to-day—he has to come down from his tower and take service under 
the Commonwealth and ‘‘write with his left hand” for nearly twenty 
years. One would have expected that to be the end of him, but he 
has a third phase which makes him very valuable as a specimen: 
he returns to the Tower and writes Paradise Lost and Samson 
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in it. His side has lost, but the seventeenth century, unlike the 
twentieth, did not kill intellectuals who fought on the losing side; 
and Milton is allowed to work out his poetic plan. We know how 
the plan was carried out and how once more—aided this time by 
his blindness—he detached himself from the world. But Melancholy? 
What has become of her in the interval? She is no longer the bringer 
ot pleasures but one of the Furies, the sister of Fear and Remorse: 
she presides over the lazar-house and the punishment of dissolute 
days: 
in fine 
Just or unjust, alike seem miserable 
For oft alike both come to evil end. 


That is the ‘‘prophetic strain” which he promised himself at the 
age of 25, and it is a terrible sort of tower to be shut up in, brass 
for ivory; still, it does recall the architecture of his youth and so 
is significant for us. It suggests that there are some types who natur- 
ally preter solitude to multitude and revert to it if they can. In 
many cases the man is worn out by the business of daily life before 
he can get back, but the normal tendency is to get back. 

So I suggest that “Escapism” is not new, not a bourgeois weakness 
or an economic by-product, but is to be deduced from the queer 
nature of man, who gathers together in groups like his cousins the 
monkeys, or his distant connections the chickens, but who also wants 
to build up a private life of his own. Both these tendencies contri- 
bute to civilization. They also distract it. We are troubled to-day, 
each of us, because we can neither lead the private nor the public 
lite with any decency. I cannot shut myself up in a Palace of Art 
or a Philosophic Tower and ignore the madness and the misery of 
the world. Yet I cannot throw myself into movements just because 
they are uncompromising or merge myself in my own class, my 
own country, or in anyone else’s class or country, as if that was the 
unique good. We are in a muddle. We veer from one side of human 
nature to the other: now we feel that we are individuals, whose duty 
it is to create a private heaven: and now we feel we ought to sink 
our individuality in something larger than ourselves—something 
which we can only partially like and partially understand: just as 
Milton only partly liked or understood the cause of the Common- 
wealth. 

Although this restlessness of Man has always existed (he will never 
build Utopia because it would cease to be Utopia when built), it is 
specially obvious to-day because of his increased resources. To-day 
politics are more insistent than ever before. We can’t get away from 
Nationalism, Fascism and Communism—three -isms—nor from 
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armaments, their result, nor from Moral Rearmament, their dreary 
and ineffective counterpoise. The world is frightening. It is also 
boring, because the tragic march of events seems to be accompanied by 
no tragic splendour. Public taste declines; the countryside is being 
destroyed; the wild life rooted out; the towns vulgarized. When I 
walk in the town I know best—London—and see the architectural 
changes in Regent Street or in St. James's Square which were once 
so dignified—I realize that we have indeed no abiding city, even 
when that city is the capital of an Empire. And when I go into the 
country and find it gashed with arterial roads, spattered with adverts., 
spiky with pylons, and screeching with bombers, I say with the 
Psalmist, though in another sense: If I go up into Heaven thou 
art there; if I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, I still cannot escape from politics, from 
commercialism, or from the science that has been harnessed in their 
service. Fifty years ago one could escape—by moving away. A hun- 
dred years ago Browning’s Waring could give all civilization the 
slip and vanish from the midst of his friends into the unknown. 
They wonder where he has gone, explore one romantic possibility 
after another, and come to the quaint conclusion that he must be 
in Spain. 

Ay, most likely ’tis in Spain 

That we and Waring meet again 

Now, while he turns down that cool narrow lane 

Into the blackness, out of grave Madrid. 


These lines bring out very forcibly the contrast between that old 
world, where a man could escape from men, and our world where, 
in the physical sense, escape is impossible. Waring, to-day, could not 
slip off in his little boat. He would require a passport, duly visaed 
and endorsed, and if he got lost. there would be a police SOS 
for him in the nine o'clock news. The last person to attempt escape 
of this physical sort was the late Colonel Lawrence. He failed, al- 
though he had influential friends who gave him their help and tried 
to hide his tracks. He went down to the depths of the Tank Corps 
and into the uttermost parts of the sea; but it could not be done. 
because this is the twentieth century, and the clock says no. 

Now, because it is impossible for the body to escape, a good many 
people—many of the best critics of the younger generation among 
them—have come to the conclusion that it is wrong for the mind 
to escape. They argue that the duty of everyone, be he an engineer 
or a statesman, or a creative writer or a mere reader, is to the com- 
munity and to the community as a whole, they condemn the private 
life as selfish, and they would pull down all Ivory Towers, whatever 
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their architecture. I think that they are mistaken and that their 
mistake arises from their taking too simple a view of human develop- 
ment, but they have much that is interesting to say. 

In England we don’t theorize much, but the two more theoretical 
countries in Europe—Russia and Germany—are working out a faith 
which is in the interests of the herd and against those of the indi- 
vidual. Russia calls the herd the Proletariat; Germany calls it the 
nation of the people (das Volk); but from our point of view their 
conclusions are the same. Herr Hitler, in an interesting speech about 
Art which he delivered in 1937 when opening the House of German 
Art at Munich, says: “No doubt the Nation is not eternal, but so 
long as it exists it constitutes a stable pole in the whirling flight of 
time. The individual must rally to support that stability. If he is 
an artist he must set up a monument to his people rather than to 
himself; if he is an ordinary citizen he must not indulge in the 
luxury of a private universe. For the Nation is more than any of the 
men and women who make it up.” Lenin, in one of his earlier 
manifestos, says the same, though he does not mention nationality 
or race, and though his tone is non-mystic. ‘Literature,’ he says, 
“ought to be Party Literature. No individual ought to get rich on 
it, and it ought not to be an individual affair. Down with non-party 
writers. Down with the literary superman. No more hypocritical talk 
about individual freedom! If the proletariat is free the individual 
will be free, but not otherwise.”” Words are confusing, and Nazi and 
Communist use different words just as they make different shapes 
with their hands. But this must not mislead us from realizing that 
neither of them has any use for the Ivory Tower. They deny to the 
individual the right to escape from the community of which he 
forms part. He cannot of course withdraw from it in the body, and 
they try to communize his mind also; and since the mind is the 
source both of creative art and of personal religion, and often func- 
tions best in solitude, both Nazi and Communist encounter trouble. 
We are just seeing the beginning of the fight. It extends much deeper 
than political slogans, into the double nature of man. 

Now the issue gets confused at this point by a sloppy and mis- 
leading use of the word “life.” Escapism, we are told, is a retreat 
from life, a denial of life, a spiritual suicide. I read the other day 
in a Left-Wing paper that “Art should be an expression of life in all 
its aspects, not a means of escape from life.’”’ This sounded con- 
vincing, and of course it has nothing specially Left-Wing about it; 
but when I considered it carefully I realized that, while the first 
half of the sentence meant something, the second half was meaning- 
less. For how can a living being escape from life, whether he is an 
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artist or anyone else? Death is the only escape from life, but, once 
dead, he produces no art. Of course we often say “a poem’s dead,” 
“a picture’s dead,” and there is no harm in using these phrases so 
long as we know they are metaphorical and do not muddle our- 
selves. But the human mind is easily muddled, and the slinging 
about of “life” and “death” in a semi-mystic sense, as was often 
done by D. H. Lawrence, lands us in infinite confusion. Marcel 
Proust is said to have “escaped from life” when he shut himself up 
all day in a cork-lined room and would not let the sunshine in— 
sunshine being held, for some mystic reason, to be less unreal than 
cork: Racine to have escaped when he withdrew from the French 
Court to Port Royal and wrote plays for schoolgirls, one of these 
plays being Athalie: Edward Fitzgerald when he retired into the 
country and became a valetudinarian. All that is meant is that these 
people changed one sort of life for another—a busy for an inactive 
or contemplative. So we must amend that Left-Wing dictum into 
sense. It runs: “Art should be an expression of life in all its aspects, 
not a means of escape from life.’”’ It should run: “Art should be an ex- 
pression of life in all its aspects, and so should include an escape from 
what officials call life and artists hold to be officialism.”” The idea that 
escape is, per se, wrong, is a bureaucratic idea. It has no basis either in 
ethics or in aesthetics, and it only comes to the front in an age like this, 
when the community is highly organized and tries to boss the indivi- 
dual at every turn, educating him, taking his finger-prints, paying him 
if he produces children, punishing him if he does not vote at its pre- 
cious elections, refusing him a passport if he has not been a good bov 
or is not accompanied by a good girl, controlling him at birth, death, 
work and play. Run on such lines as these, a community runs 
easily, but if in this bureaucrat’s paradise an individual side-steps 
there is instantly a jam; the traffic is held up, and the Five-year Plan, 
or whatever it is, is retarded, no one knows for how long. An escape 
from the machine causes so much inconvenience to the operator that 
it is condemned as an escape from Life, and the offender is accused 
of committing some spiritual crime. The offender may be merely 
a wastrel, but he may be a great artist, like Milton or Proust, who 
works best in solitude and he may be and often is a quite ordinary 
person who has to withdraw into his little fortress and build up a 
small private universe before he can see where he stands. 

Of course the bureaucrat is neither a villain nor a fool. His trouble 
is everyone’s trouble—the two-fold nature of man; that gregarious 
animal who sometimes wants to be alone and is not necessarily sick 
when he mopes. If man could be split into two halves the bureau- 
crat’s problem would be simple: one half would render unto Caesar 
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what is Caesar’s, and, as part of a herd, consent to be organized into 
a community. And the other half would render unto God what is 
God’s and retire into that sanctum where religion and contemplation 
and the creative force all have their home, and where the individual, 
according to his capacity, constructs his private universe. There 
would be no friction between the two halves then. Christ, out of 
touch with the complexities of civilization, evidently thought such 
a division possible, but man does not seem to be made like that. He 
is not in two halves: he is two-fold, and hitherto all attempts to 
harmonize the civilization produced by the convoluted creature have 
failed. There was a great attempt in the Middle Ages. The theory 
of the Medieval World State was evolved, according to which the 
Emperor, as representing Caesar, was to rule men’s bodies, and the 
Pope, as representing God, their souls. The theory broke down, 
much to the bewilderment of Dante, and the Emperor and the Pope 
fought. And we, in our trouble to-day, again look for a division 
which will render unto the community what is the community’s, 
and to the self what is the self’s. We have not found it, and the New 
Jerusalem cannot be built until we do. When the public and the 
private can be combined, and place can be found in the industrial 
and political landscapes for those symbols of personal retreat, Ivory 
Towers, the foundations of a New Humanity, will have been laid. 

Let us further consider this idea of retreat. There are two chief 
reasons for Escapism. We may retire to our towers because we are 
afraid. Or we may retire because we are bored and indignant. 

Though it is never safe to generalize, fear seems wholly bad. One 
is in a bad state while it is on—stupid, wretched, unreasonable, un- 
dignified, and moaning: “Oh, oh, what will become of me!” Like 
other people, I am sometimes in a terror over the state of Europe. 
“Oh, oh, what will become of me if there is a war!”’ I think, and 
remain like that until I can switch off, like someone who has got 
stuck on to an electric current. While in that plight I am of no use 
either to myself or to Europe or to anyone or anything. Presently 
the current is switched off, and I go rather sheepishly on with my 
job, feeling that I have wasted some strength and some time. Certainly 
fear is no use. While we are under its power we behave so badly to 
other people. We become heartless and cruel. We strike in case the 
other fellow strikes first. Most of the misery of mankind, both in its 
political and social relations, arises from fear. It has done more harm 
even than greed. It breeds not only cowards but bullies, and between 
them they drag down civilization. 

If, then, fear is the motive for our retreat, there is little to be said 
for the Ivory Tower and little peace to be found inside it. We shut 
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ourselves up there, trembling, doing nothing, afraid to face danger, 
and waiting from moment to moment for the blow that will shatter 
our fragile fortress. ‘This is escapism in the bad sense and deserves 
all the hard things that can be said against it. There is no release 
through it, and no creation. 

But there is another motive for retreat. Boredom; disgust; indig- 
nation against the herd, the community, and the world; the convic- 
tion that sometimes comes to the solitary individual that his solitude 
gives him something finer and greater than he can get when he 
merges in the multitude. This is how Wordsworth puts it: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away. 


Here is the sound argument for escape. Wordsworth retreats in his 
case trom the world of commercial competition, because it blinds 
him to the loveliness which he believes to exist in natural scenes 
and because he has wasted on it something which it cannot value, 
namely, his heart. He retreats to the world of a vanished mythology, 
which is gone as a creed but re-lives because he brings it passion. 


Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that weuld make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


“So might he?’’ But so he does, and so do we. We do have sight 
of Proteus and Triton, thanks to Wordsworth’s imagination. He 
finds them because he has retreated from vulgarity and boredom to 
his tower. If he had begun the sonnet “The world is terrifying” he 
would have weakened the emotion as well as impairing the poetry. 
A frightened Wordsworth would not have caught sight of the sea- 
gods, but they may well reveal themselves to an indignant one. He 
and his readers have chosen the legitimate path of retreat. Escapism 
on these lines can be justified. 

The mystics are still more uncompromising. They believe that 
retreat is imperative and our sole duty. “‘Let us flee to the Beloved 
Fatherland,” counsels Plotinus, defining the Fatherland as “There, 
whence we have come, and there is the Father,” and we get there 
not by moving our feet from land to land but by “refusing to see’; 
we withdraw into ourselves and strain our sight until we catch a 
glimpse of the inner vision, which is the human birthright. Tha 
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is to say, Plotinus believes not only that the individual is more real 
than the community; he believes that it is absolute reality. But the 
motive of his flight is the same as Wordsworth’s: boredom, not fear. 

A few remarks in conclusion. 

Practical conduct can only be learned by contacts with our fellow 
men, but when it comes to mysticism, to abstract thought and to 
the detailed contemplation of events, we certainly need solitude. 
Mysticism is out of favour for the moment, and abstract thought is 
not much approved either. But the detached contemplation of events 
is the avowed aim of every public-minded person. We all want to 
know what civilization is doing, what it is developing into, whether 
the present economic system will hold, whether the discovery of 
flying will transform the world abruptly or gradually, and so on— 
but in daily life we are so involved in these things that we cannot 
focus them properly. We desire to withdraw and behave as if they 
do not concern us, and then we have a better chance of seeing what 
they are up to. 

Then as to writers. I do not want to overstate a case. Some writers 
—like Milton, or Matthew Arnold, or Proust, or Henry James, or 
Siegfried Sassoon—convey the impression that they have had to 
escape from the world before they could describe it. ‘They have shut 
themselves up, in the spirit and perhaps in the body too. So that 
one is tempted to say that until a writer escapes he cannot create. 
That is probably true of meditative and of analytical writing. But 
there is some writing that reads as if it has been composed in the 
midst of the hum of affairs—e.g., Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and a 
good deal of Shakespeare. Chaucer and Shakespeare throb with the 
power that comes not from contemplation but from moving freely 
among men. Fielding’s Yom Jones is another example of this, and 
an interesting one, because Fielding tries both methods. Most of his 
novel has the hum of affairs about it, but at the beginning of each 
book he has a philosophic chapter where he retires into himself and 
attempts to meditate. These prefatory chapters make detestable read- 
ing—horrid little leathern receptacles that lead nowhere and keep 
us away from the gaiety, bustle and decent carnality which make up 
the rest of the novel. Who wants to read what Fielding thinks about 
Avarice or the Stage when he can hear how Molly Seagrim fought 
in the churchyard and sent all the other trollops flying over the 
tombstones? Here is where Fielding is good, and he can also give us 
the gentleness and the spirit of Sophia Western. But he cannot reflect, 
because he has a non-reflective mind. His place is in a West-Country 
pub, amongst tankards of ale and an occasional bloody nose: not in 
a tower, where he just becomes a bore. 
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‘The more one reads, the less one can generalize on the creative 
impulse. It is obvious that Fielding, and to a large extent Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, were not escapists and did not shut out the world 
when they composed, either consciously or unconsciously. And it is 
obvious that Marcus Aurelius, Wordsworth, Shelley, Proust, did shut 
it out. They dealt with contemporary problems, but they saw them 
through a veil of detachment. All one can do is to indicate two — 
classes of writers, extroverts and introverts, and to say that the former 
seldom enter their towers, and write badly when they do, whereas 
the latter write best in their towers. 

One cannot generalize over readers either, so I will just indicate 
my own experience. I find that when I am reading for information 
I am not in a tower: I keep in touch with the outside world and 
connect what I am reading with what I know of it. If I read about 
China I think of what I know of China. If, on the other hand, I am 
reading creative literature I am in a tower, shut up with the author, 
and only aware of him. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree 


These words do not make me think about China. All that I am con- 
scious of is Coleridge’s vision. I have escaped with him from the 
outside world. And if my experience is usual it follows that for the 
reader, as for the writer, literature is sometimes a retreat, sometimes 
is not. Are you shut off from the world when you read? Can you 
hear the dinner-bell? Can you hear the telephone? These questions 
are worth putting, for there are various degrees of absorption, the 
most extreme being that of Archimedes, who was so absorbed in a 
problem that he refused to answer the questions put to him by a 
Roman soldier, and got killed. 

There is, by the way, one obvious criticism that must be answered, 
and it is: “Oh, how selfish! The writer or reader who shuts himself 
up is a traitor to the community.” To which the reply is: “Quite 
true. But it is equally true that the community is selfish and, to 
further its own efficiency, is a traitor to the side of human nature 
which expresses itself in solitude. Considering all the harm the 
community does to-day, it is in no position to start a moral slanging 
match. And we can also reply that the individual can be selfish in 
two ways and that if he is selfish in the good way he wins a little 
victory not only for himself but for other individuals all over the 
world. It is a bad selfishness to cry: “Oh dear, what will happen 
to me if there is war or if my investments go wrong?” It is a good 
selfishness to cry: “Great God, I’d rather be a Pagan suckled in a 
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creed outworn,” because the escape here is into poetry, and blazes 
a path which others can follow. 

Finally let me recall the career of Milton. Milton is any- 
thing but a perfect character. Prim and bitter, one would never 
choose him for a friend. But he did perform the great feat of coming 
out of his tower and going back into it again and performed it with 
a fullness that makes him an example for our race. Milton wobbled; 
and it is in wobbling that the chief duty of man consists. We are 
here on earth not to save ourselves and not to save the community, 
but to try to save both. 


SEA SWALLOWS 
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I PASSED BY YOUR WINDOW 
‘By V. S. Pritchett 


“WELL,” said the judge to the jury, after I had spoken from the 
dock, “you have heard the case against the prisoner, and you have 
heard his detence. And I may say,” said the judge, ‘‘you have heard 
a case conducted by an unlettered man without assistance, in a way 
that would do credit to the best lawyers. A very remarkable and 
rare performance, and you must have been impressed by it. The 
facts are simple. A suit of clothes is stolen from the room of a house 
where the street door is open. It is alleged by one of the witnesses, 
Miss McCorquedale, that while she was sitting at her window she 
saw a man going out of the house with the clothes. Later she recog- 
nizes him at an identification parade. But was the prisoner the man? 
It is for you to decide. But you must bear in mind what he said. 
When he questioned her just now—and you must all admit the 
pertinence of those questions—she said he was wearing a hat when 
he left the house, but it was not until his hat was removed at the 
police-station that she recognized him. You must remember she was 
sitting at a first-floor window. She says that she saw his face because 
he looked back at her. When an attractive lady is in a position of 
visibility at a first-floor window many of us would no doubt look 
up; indeed, perhaps that is why attractive ladies sit at first-floor 
windows. Then there is the question of the alibi. He says he was 
distempering a friend’s room that morning and that friend has given 
evidence. You have heard her cross-examined. It is for you to decide 
whether she is a truthful witness... .” 

I looked at them all. The sun came out, and they all looked like 
fat, well-fed babies. The sun went in, and they were all worried old 
men. There was the judge, a little man like one of those small rounds 
of skewered sirloin and his wig like a layer of suet on his head; there 
was the jury, sitting like a choir. And down below the lawyers turn- 
ing over sheets of paper. I had put my cap down on the chair. There 
was a smell of furniture polish, ink, disinfectant and damp clothes 
in the Court; it was just like the Labour Exchange and Hilling Road 
School when the Health Inspector came round and got me out in 
front of the class and went through my hair with a toothcomb and 
dipped it in his basin on the teacher’s desk. The Government has 
the same smell everywhere. 

I looked at them all, but I wasn’t thinking about them. The jury 
stood up, making a loud noise with their feet; everyone started 
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coughing, and, without leaving the Court, they turned and whispered 
together, as though they had got me on an operating-table between 
them, feeling me over. The ones at the end kept nodding, and one 
with a cold turned round twice and coughed straight at me right 
across the Court. Then they all sat down, and I gave a big swallow. 
And the man at the near end with the little moustache like a scout’s 
badge got up and said: “My Lord, we find the prisoner Not Guilty.” 


Mrs. Lecky was in the hall outside with her friend, and we shook 
hands and laughed when I came out. 

“I knew I’d got them. I’d got that girl on toast,” I said. 

‘And you weren’t so bad yourself,” I said to Mrs. Lecky. 

“Prying into you like that,” said Mrs. Lecky. “I could have hit 
that Brewster.”’ 

“He’s paid for it,” I said. “Funny things people get paid for.” 

‘You get at me, go on,’ I said to that Brewster with his bib,”’ 
said Mrs. Lecky. “‘ ‘You wait till I get at you.’ ” Of course she hadn't 
said that at all, but you know how women are when something is 
over. 

“You heard what the judge said about me,’ I said. “I can talk. 
They hadn’t a chance.” 

“Here, George,” says Mrs. Lecky. ““Here comes that tart and her 
old man.” 

I was feeling fine. I heard her high heels on the floor. I turned 
round, and there she was, the girl who'd picked me out at the police- 
station. I ought to have been cheering Mrs. Lecky and showing how 
grateful I was—and I was grateful—but if I hadn’t tripped up that 
girl when she got into the box I’d have been inside. She was a 
smart girl, and I felt better than I'd felt for a long time getting the 
better of a girl like that. She was coming out of the Ladies, and 
Charlton, the man who had had the suit stolen, was with her. He 
was a heavy man, in a big steamer overcoat with the belt hanging 
loose and a signet ring on his finger. He was smoking a cigar and 
looking down her blouse as he spoke to her. And his sallow face 
was shaved blue. 

I knew when I had seen them walking up and down before the 
case that I was going to have trouble with that girl, but she had 
been easy. She had been very nervy before, fingering the strap of 
her bag, opening her fur coat to show her bust and her throat to 
the judge. There was a big gold clasp between her breasts. She had 
put on all she’d got for the case. There was the green dress under 
the coat, a green hat like a bird pouncing down on her black curls, 
and her face was painted as red as a raspberry. She was a strong, 
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well-made girl, with heels like hammers and her mind made up, 
her eyes half closed and her sharp chin lifted, daring you to touch 
her. But now it was over she was hard and angry. The judge had 
made the Court laugh about girls looking out of windows. When 
she came near us, Mrs. Lecky patted her hair and gave a sniff, and 
I grinned. 

They had to pass us to get to the door, and it was raining outside. 
She saw me grin, but she didn’t grin back. 

“I’m sorry I was wrong,” she said in a haughty voice. 

The girl speaking to us like that nearly knocked poor Mrs. Lecky 
off her feet. Mrs. Lecky was still frightened. 

“We all make mistakes. I make ’em myself,” I said. 

“It’s not often I’m wrong,” the girl said. ‘But if I’m wrong I can 
admit it.” 

She gave me a look which went to my eyes and then moved, 
making my throat and chest tingle as it went down until she looked 
at my boots, as though she could see the crack in the soles of them. 
I hadn’t got a collar on. I felt dirty. 

“I always remember a face,” she said. 

“Well, you'll remember me next time,” I said. 

Charlton was there. He was buttoning his grey overcoat and 
had put his trilby on. I couldn’t help looking down to see if he’d 
got a suit on underneath. He looked so bloody funny in Court saying 
he’d lost his best trousers. He was looking at the curls in her black 
hair and down her neck as though she belonged to him and puffing 
money over her out of his cigar as she spoke. When she stopped he 
took his cigar out and blew the smoke away and put his hand out 
to me. It was a soft, dry, heavy hand that didn’t seem to care about 
anything. 

“No offence,” he said. ““Got a job?” 

“No.” I said. ‘““The police saw to that.” 

‘“‘Here’s my card. Come round to the office. I’ve no use for cops. 
If I’ve got trouble I settle it myself.” He put his cigar back, and, taking 
the girl by the arm like a lord, he went out, down the steps and into 
a car. We watched them go. 

I didn’t look at the card until we were sitting in the pub. It was 
the address they said in Court, and the girl’s address, too. I was still 
thinking ot the way he walked out of that Court, after trying to 
put me inside and offering me a job. 

‘Must be my lucky day,’ I said to Mrs. Lecky. 

“You keep off her,’’ Mrs. Lecky said. 

“Her?” I said. ‘Him, you mean. What’s she got to do with it?” 

‘Where'd she get that fur coat?’’ Mrs. Lecky burst out. 
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“The man without the trousers,’ I said. “I had her fixed the 
moment she got into the box.” 

“Crocodile,” said Mrs. Lecky. 

“McCorquedale the name was,” I said. ; 

“Crocodile, the judge said,” she said. “Crocodile! Did you hear 
me laugh?” 

“Well, I’ve got nothing to fear,” I said, getting Mrs. Lecky an- 
other small port. She was young, but she looked older. Her teeth 
weren’t good, and her hair looked fair and damp and dead. She 
had done a lot for me, but there I was; I could hardly stand the sight 
of her now it was over. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Lecky as we went out to the tram. “Hold my 
arm. I feel dizzy.” 

“You'll get me into trouble with your husband,” I said. She 
looked at me in a sleepy way. She was holding tight to my arm in 
the tram, and she was as soft as a smudge. 

“IT couldn’t have more than I’ve got,” she said. “And he’s out at 
work.” 

‘* ‘Had I my cap on or off when you see me from the window?’ you 
said, and she said: ‘On.’ ‘Oh,’ you said. ‘On... .’” said Mrs. Lecky, 
and kept on saying this all the way from the tram till we got to her 
house. And there she stood in the doorway, and a change came 
over her. She lowered her head like a cow does over a gate—though 
I’m not saying she was a cow; she was a nice woman and very good 
to me—and she looked as though she was going to kneel right 
down and lick my boots. ‘“‘Come in,” she said. 

She spoke in a low voice, but if this was my lucky day I didn’t 
want to spoil it. 

The moment I went I forgot about her and back came that other 
girl dancing in front of my eyes. I could see that coat. I could smell 
that scent. When she went to the box and took the oath and the 
usher leaned over her to see she said it properly he had smelled 
it too, and I had nearly jumped out of the box to stop him. Now, 
after I left Mrs. Lecky, I felt the card in my pocket. Its edge was 
as sharp as that girl’s tongue. 

In the next days I thought it over. Not guilty. They couldn’t 
touch me. What was the game? I walked towards Randall Street 
—the address on the card—several times. Then I turned back. I 
wanted a job, but I didn’t want trouble. And then I remembered 
what the judge had said: “A remarkable performance.” And Charl- 
ton’s hands had felt soft, like five-pound notes. It was like touching 
money, and it is men with money who have girls like that. 

This decided it. There is a small square of trees at the top of 
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Randall Street, where the children play, and No. 18 was at the top 
end. It was one of those houses where. the front door is always open 
and there are visiting-cards stuck beside the bells. I saw the number, 
and as I went up the steps I looked up at the first floor. There she 
was. She was sitting at her open window on the first floor, patting 
her black curls in the sun, like a cat on a sill. She had bare arms to 
just above the elbows, and there was a red blouse this time, and 
the way she held her arms up made her breasts rise. She had a hair 
clip in her mouth, but when she saw me she took it out and put 
her arms down. 

“Up early,” I called. 

She did not answer. I went up the stairs, and when I got to the 
first floor I stopped. I didn’t go up higher but knocked at her door. 
She opened it, and I got my first surprise. She had no paint on, and 
she was in her bedroom slippers; and this made her shorter. 

“Mr. Charlton,” I said. “He gave me his business card.”’ 

“Clever, aren't you?” she said, nodding her head and half closing 
her eyes. I was looking at the brooch in her blouse. 

“No,” I said. “I was born yesterday. Seeing you, did it. Boss at 
home?” 

“He doesn’t live here,” she said down her nose. “You ought to 
know the house by now. Try the top back. Too clever to go straigh 
up!” she said, and she shut the door. 

I went up to the top landing and knocked at a door. There were 
three doors. After I’d knocked another door opened beside it. 
Charlton was there. ““That’s not my door,” he said. “That’s the 
W.G 

“How would I know that?” I said. “Young lady below tried to 
trip me up just now.” 

There were two or three trunks in Charlton’s room, a wardrobe, 
and a bed and a table. There was only one chair, and Charlton 
sat on it. On the table was a box of fish-knives and forks. And on 
the bed was a stack of fifty boxes. 

“Do you know what this is?” said Charlton, pointing to them. 

“Knives and forks,” I said. 

“Canteen,” he said. “It’s the trade name.” 

Charlton was a wide man, slow and hazy. There were two slant- 
ing shadows of sadness under his eyes and the pupils stood at the 
top end of these lines like small aniseed balls, looking as though 
they were going to roll down. They rolled a bit and then he brought 
them up again. 

He sat down in the chair, a small, upright chair that disappeared 
when he got on it, and his big arms hung down at his sides. 
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“That was a mistake the other day,” he said. “You understand. 
I didn’t start it. It was the cops.” 

“We all make mistakes,” I said. “If it wasn’t you, it would be me. 
Anyway it wasn’t you made the mistake. It was Miss McCorquedale.” 

He nodded. One eye seemed to be looking down through the 
floorboards to the floor below where she was and thinking about 
her, and the other was fixing me hard. 

“Teave her out of it,” he said. “I manage my own affairs. If I likea 
man I like him, and that’s the end of it. I don’t bear no malice. If I’ve 
done wrong I’m willing to make amends. What’s your line?”’ 

“I’m a plasterer,” I said. 

“That’s no good,” he said. ‘‘Here,”’ he said. “I know a man when 
I see him. You’ve got the goods. I heard you at the Court. You can 
talk. I heard what the judge said.”’ He turned to the bed and pointed 
to the fish-knives. “I’ve got five hundred cases like that, and you 
can sell them. I'll give you £2 a week and commission. Auction 
game,” he said. : 

“Bidding,” I said. 

“No,” he said. ““The price is fixed. You begin high and fill up 
with patter and come down. It’s graft. I knew you were the man 
when I saw you in the Court. Not one in a thousand has got the 
brain.” 

“Two-ten,” I said. 

‘““Two and commission, take it or leave it,” he said. 

“Shake hands,” he said. We shook hands and fixed it. 

She was out on the landing when I came down. She was waiting. 

“Another lucky day,” I said when I got down there. 

“If a man likes to be barmy, that’s his business,”’ she said. 

“Your boy friend?” I asked. 

“I should worry,” she said. 

“You've grown since I saw you last,’ I said. She had put her 
high heels on. 

“Perhaps you're smart,” she said, looking up the stairs. “And 
perhaps you’re not.” 

“There's no perhaps about you, ginger,” I said. “But you’re my 
lucky star.” And I left her. 

Charlton had auctions in Oxford Street and all over London. 
Charlton and another man. It’s an easy game. Bankrupt stock. Fire. 
Sale before demolition. He had all the gags. But I was on the road 
first. I was out in Bucks at the markets all the spring. It gets your 
throat. 

“Here, I say. I say. Here, I say. We have the honour, ladies and 
gentlemen, this afternoon to put before you one of the biggest 
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stocks from the best-known cutlery works in the country. Fifty 
thousand canteens made in Sheffield and priced at {25 per box, 
ladies and gentlemen. . . .” You know the game. Show a sample, 
work them up and bring them forward. 

“Come forward, ladies. A little closer, don’t be afraid, come right 
up to me to see this wonderful offer.” 

When you have got nothing to do you think of women all the 
time, but the moment I took that job I hardly thought of her. I 
hardly thought of her all the spring. Sometimes Charlton turned 
up in his car and sat there with his hand on the wheel, listening; 
once he gave me a cup of tea in a hotel. “One and six”’ it said on 
the menu, and I whistled. ““What’s one and six!” said Charlton, 
tossing the menu away. He was a big man in a big way. ‘‘When I 
want a thing, I want it, and money doesn’t stop me.” 

It was when I came off the road and took on the Oxford Street 
ground that I saw her again. It was on a Saturday afternoon. I was 
just getting off the clocks and on to the fish-knives when I saw her 
green hat like a bird at the back of the crowd. The rest of the 
crowd came forward but she stayed behind at the door. It was a 
warm day but she had the fur coat on. I smiled at her, but she just 
stared through me. She looked to me as though she was adding up 
all the stock in her head. 

‘“There’s a lady at the back in a smart green hat,” I said. “I don’t 
want anyone to miss this. I want everyone to see. Madam, I want 
everyone in London to just feast their eyes, and I don’t want to 
miss you. Don’t be shy, madam, this is just a friendly little 
INCENSE. can. 

“I’d rather stay here,’ she said coldly. 

“She’d rather stay there,” I said, imitating her voice. 

The crowd looked round at her. 

‘Don’t stare, ladies and gentlemen,” I said. “It might embarrass 
the lady. This isn’t the law courts,” I said. ‘‘It’s just the gold rush.” 
But I was thinking to myself: “Spying for Charlton.” She looked 
as though she could kill me. 

The next time I went to see Charlton I had bought a new suit. 
I put a flower in my button-hole. 

“What?” I called up, when I got to the house. “Still looking out 
of that window. Haven’t you got him yet?” 

I was wearing a trilby hat. It cost me twelve shillings, and I 
raised it. “You can keep it on,” she called down. 

I didn’t stop at her room but went straight up to Charlton. He 
was out. I came down and knocked at hers. 

‘How am I looking?” I asked, when she came. 
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She leaned on the door-post and smiled sarcastically. 

“That’s better,” I said. “I don’t like causing sorrow.” 

“If you’re not careful you'll be asking me in next,” I said. “Got 
friends or something?” She did not answer. She was looking at my 
clothes. 

“Been doing some more distempering?” she asked. Then she 
made up her mind. “You can come in.” 

I went into the room. It was a furnished room, and she had got 
stockings drying on a newspaper by the gas-fire. 

There was a flowered curtain to cover her clothes in a corner, 
a chest of drawers, and a divan. 

‘He'll be back in a minute,’ 

“Who will?” 

“The boss,” she said. 

“J don’t want him to come back,” I said. “I’d be afraid of what 
he’d think.” 

I sat down on the divan and it creaked. She sat on a chair by 
the window. The summer was beginning now and it was hot in 
the room. 

‘He'd think a lot,” she said. 

“The more the better,” I said. ““Doesn’t this creak?” 

She had big white teeth. Big white teeth and strong-looking silk 
knees. 

“When are you going to change them?” I said, nodding to the 
stockings. 

“When you've gone,” she said. 

She narrowed her eyes. 

“If they’re still here,” she said. 

“You try to go straight but they won't let you. They never let 
you forget,’”’ I said. ‘Once a criminal, always a criminal.” 

“We all make our mistakes,” she said. 

“Except you,’ I said. “Does he send you round the auctions or 
do you come because I fascinate you?” 

“Because you fascinate me. What do you think?” she said. 

“You're a fascinating girl,” I said. “Cut out the old man and 
come to the flicks.” 

“You do have new ideas, don’t you!” she said, yawning. 

“They'd seem new to a girl like you who sits by the window and 
never goes out,” I said. “Sort of Cinderella, aren’t you?”’ 

“Well, you're not the fairy prince,” she said. 

__ “I suppose,” she burst out, “you think you’re smart, getting a 
job out of the boss?” 

“It wasn’t him. It was your kind heart,” I said. “You didn’t like 
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she said. 
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being wrong so you got me the job,” I said. “I got you down in the 
box, ’ IT said, ‘‘so you thought you’d watch me,” I said. “Just your 
kind heart,” I said. 

She frowned at this. Sometimes she liked me, but most of the 
time she hated me. 

When I was leaving the house Charlton came up the steps. He 
was surprised to see me. I went back to his room. He was tired, but 
that was how he always was. We didn’t talk about anything much. 
But the next time I saw him he behaved as if I wasn’t there. 

“Here's your money,” he said, without looking up from his table. 
“Buzz off.” 

“Buzz off?” I said. 

“B off, if you like that better,” he said. 

“What's the idea?” I said. 

“You heard,’ he said. “I know you can talk, and I don’t want 
to hear it.” 

“What have I done?” I said. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “Not interested. I’m busy.”’ 

I had to go. When I got down to the landing I knocked on the 
door. ‘There was no answer. I went down the next flight and out 
otf the house. When I was in the street I looked up at the window. 
She was there. 

“Another lucky day?” she called. And she laughed. She had got 
her own back. 

I went to see some of the boys, Moses, Ted, and Alf Williams. 

Moses said: “Oh, dear. Oh, dear,’’ when he saw me. 

And Alf said: “Ho. I am surprised, taking advantage of a girl 
in the middle of the afternoon when she’s drying her stockings.” 

“Wait a minute!” I said. 

“Yeah,” they laughed. ““That’s what the girl said.’” When I saw 
how it was I looked knowing. 

“She’s a nice piece of stuff.” 

“Go on,” they said, crowding round. ‘Tell us. What’ll you have?” 

I was going to tell them but I stopped. I suddenly felt I would go 
back and shoot that fat slug Charlton. 

“Another time, boys,” 1 said. “I’ve just given him the bird. I’m 
fed up with this line. I’m going on the road—in the wholesale.” 

This idea came to me as I said it. 

They all looked at me and laughed, but Moses listened carefully. 
“You shut up,” said Moses. “He’s got brains.” 

And afterwards Moses said to me: 

“You go to Charlton s wholesalers.” 

That is what I did. I knew the ropes now. I went down tc 
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Aldgate and I walked right into the job. There was no doubt about 
it: that girl was my lucky star. ‘They gave me a car and South Essex 
trom Woodford to Southend. It wasn’t their best ground, and it 
broke the heart of the other fellow who had had it. He used to sit 
half the week in the pictures and the other half in the pubs, and 
he piled up the expenses. But I made a difference. I made it hum. 
Some afternoons in Chelmsford, round about three when those 
places are dead, I nearly chucked it up; and some nights, too, when 
I was up till two writing out orders. But I always thought of that 
girl and of what the judge said. Two years back I was a plasterer 
out of a job, scrounging a meal off Mrs. Lecky. Twelve years back 
they were calling me out for the hair inspection at Hilling Road 
School. I’d lived in the Labour Exchange. And eighteen months 
back I was standing with my belly squealing like bagpipes in Court. 
I had never looked back since I had seen that girl. ‘There were some 
houses on the Southend Road where I worked one winter as a 
plasterer. I often used to pass them. They were cheap jobs. The 
boss told us to leave the hair out of the plaster, he was saving 
money. He sold those houses, and now, every time the old man 
bangs his door in the morning, down falls a bit of ceiling on his 
missus in the bath. It is what Charlton always said. Charlton was 
an honest man. If you’re going to get out of the rut, he said, you’ve 
got to give yourself a break. To get a start. Charlton started with 
a fire. That builder started on bad plaster. It’s a funny capital 
L-I-F-E I used to think when I drove past those houses. Once 
you start you don’t know where you'll stop. But you’ve got to 
Start. 

My first idea when I got this job was to drive up to Charlton’s 
one day and let the girl see me, just to show her. But I thought 
to myself: “‘No, wait.’’ It did me good, when I was fagged out on 
a day’s work, to have the idea at the back of my mind. They paid 
me at the end of the month and I thought I’d go then, but I 
changed my mind. Then I thought I’d wait till I got my first half- 
year's commission, and after that I used to imagine turning up in 
five or ten years’ time and having a laugh at them. It seemed funny 
to me now that I had ever thought Charlton was a big man. I’d 
met much bigger men than Charlton. I was a bigger man myself. 

“I don’t care about Charlton,” I said to Mrs. Lecky, for I used 
to see her sometimes. I don’t forget my old friends. “But I’d like 
to show that girl.” 

“I don’t understand women like that, wanting to get a man down,” 
she said. 


“Oh, she did me good,” I said. ‘Where would I be without her?” 
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“Where'd you be without my alibi?” said Mrs. Lecky. ‘‘Have you 
seen her?” ' 

She was always on about the alibi. I was grateful to Mrs. Lecky, 
but she would keep on about it and about the girl. I never brought 
it up. 

“No,” I said, “but I wouldn’t mind.” 

She looked at me as though I had slapped her face. She was always 
looking at me as if I had hit her or trodden on her and she liked 
it. There was no pride in that woman. Soft as a pillow and her 
lips drooping and displeased, and if I said I’d have a cup of tea 
she was so happy I could have gone out and shot myself. I would 
go away and swear I’d never go back to her, but just treat her as 
if she didn’t exist, to put her out of her misery; and then I would 
feel sorry for her and go back, and she was there looking up at me 
first and then lowering her head, and speaking in a low voice she 
would say something like: “It’s an hour before he’s back,” or ‘“The 
children are out,” which made the room seem darker and herself 
terrible, like the last light on a grey day on an empty road. 

“You wouldn’t mind,” said Mrs. Lecky. And she stood there 
round-shouldered and staring at me like a dog you're going to hit. It 
was terrible. I had to get away quickly when she was like that. 

I left the house. I was angry. I felt I really would like to hit 
someone. I felt like going out and getting drunk. I drove round 
the streets. The five o’clock whistles were going and people were 
coming half-running out of the works and the warehouses. Suddenly 
I made up my mind to go to Randall Street there and then, and all 
the time it was as if I had Mrs. Lecky in the back of the car arguing 
with her. 

At the top of Randall Street the pigeons were going round in 
their grey evening circles over the old people sitting on the benches 
in the little asphalt square under the plane trees. The children were 
playing in the street and I went slowly, sounding my horn. Out- 
side Charlton’s house I stopped and sounded hard. I banged the 
door and looked up at the window. There was no one there. I went 
up the stairs to the first floor and knocked at the door. I had no 
more idea of what I was going to say than when I stood that time 
in the dock. I was taken by surprise when I heard footsteps in the 
room and she came, as she used to come, to the door. I didn’t really 
expect to see her. 

She looked with astonishment at me. She looked at my clothes. 
I was fatter now and I had grown a moustache. 

“I see you’ve got that chap,” I said. “Given up looking out of the 
windowe”’ 
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Her astonishment, which made her face soft, went away when I 
said this, and she frowned in the old, hard way. 

‘What do you want?” she said. 

I gave her one of the firm’s cards. “Purely business,” I said. “I’ve 
got the samples outside in the car. They're cut-price lines. I can't 
come in. I’m on the way to the boss. Just thought I'd call. You 
bring me luck, you do,” I said. “I don’t know why.” 

‘“He’s not in,” she said in a suspicious voice. She was going over 
what I had said. After a long time she said: “Come in.” 

“Can't stop. ‘Time’s money. The car’s outside,” I said. ““Tell him 
I’ll see him later.” 

At the word “‘car’” she looked up. 

“Doing well!” she said ironically. Her eyes were hard, and her 
lips were quivering on the point of a smile. It went. “‘T’ll believe 
it when I see it,” she said. 

“Oh, you needn’t see it,” I said. “‘I’ll give you a free ride.” 

She was still so astonished and suspicious at the sight of me that 
she could only stare, but I could see her colour_rising. She was a 
very pale girl when she was not dolled up. 

‘“‘Have a look,” I said. 

She went inside, and I could see through the crack of the door 
that she was looking down from the window. She spoke to me. She 
thought I was in the room, but I was still outside. When she came 
to the door again her face had softened again. 

“Charlton’s sold his Wolseley,” she said. 

“Well, come for a ride with me some day,” I said. ‘Only ask 
him first. Or perhaps I'll take you both out. I don’t want to cause 
any trouble.” 

She bared her teeth then. 

“So long,” I said. “Just thought I’d look in.” 

I went down the stairs, but I hadn’t gone more than three steps _ 
when she called out: 

“Just a minute. If you want to see Charlton he’ll be here in 
half an hour. You can wait.” 

“Half an hour,” I said, looking at my watch. “Come out for a 
spin now.” 

Well, she came. Or rather she said she would come. Very 
suddenly, suspiciously, defiantly, half smiling, half hard and 
indifferent. She was trying to save her face. 

I tollowed her into the room and sat down and put her shoes 
on. “Half an hour,” she said. I was watching her. Suddenly I jumped 
forward and in a moment I had her stockings down over her knees. 
She went white, and she gasped. She had sharp nails. She stood up 
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and slapped my face. ‘There was a flash in her eyes, but she was 
speechless, the words choked in her throat. 

“Oh,” I said. “All square. I’ll be waiting in the car.” I went down- 
stairs and waited. I waited twenty minutes until the burn in my 
face had died down and then I started up the engine. I had been 
a fool. But I had not been a fool. The noise of the engine brought 
her. She came down with no expression on her face, opened the door 
and got in beside me. 

For a long time we did not speak. I was watching the traffic. She 
was sitting very upright, as she had stood in the Court. But when 
I got out of the traffic I began to speed. I am a good driver. There 
was nothing could touch us. I could see her hair beginning to blow 
and she was looking a bit frightened. She moved her legs. 

“I don’t understand you,” she said again, suddenly, when we got 
to Eastern Avenue. 

‘“‘What’s that?”’ I said. “I didn’t catch it.” 

She did not answer. We drove on. Trees appeared and there were 
fields. It was a grey day, the sky the colour of pavement. 

“You’ve cut my leg,” she said. 

I braked suddenly and made the car skid. 

“Let me see,” I said, leaning over. 

“No,” she said. 

“O.K.,” I said. And drove on fast. 

‘Where are we going?” she said, looking at the trees. 

‘To my dream-house,” I said. “Five pounds down and earn while 
you learn.” 

“Now,” I said, drawing up by the side of the road and putting 
my arm round her shoulder. ‘‘Forget Charlton. Charlton’s just dirt. 
Just cut Charlton out of your mind. You want to get on,” I said. 
“Don’t your” 

The cars whined by. They left a silence as if there was a hollow 
in the earth. 

‘And get him out of your ears,” I said. She was wearing ear-rings 
and I slipped them off and threw them out of the car window and 
held her down when she screamed at me. A car ran over one of them. 

“T can give you things Charlton never thought of,” I said. 

She did not look suspiciously or haughtily at me any more. She 
looked frightened. 

“They cost two pounds,” she said, trying to get out of the car to 
her ear-rings. 

“Two pounds a gross,” I said. “I was throwing them in with a 
pendant in South Bucks a year ago. P’raps they’ve gone up since. 
There’s been a rise in tin.” 
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‘What’s Charlton to you?” I said. 

“Charlton’s nothing to me,” she said. “Do you mean about those 
ear-rings being tin?” 

“No,” I said. ‘“They’re gold.” 

I held her down with one arm. The cars were howling by. It was 
getting dark. They went by like wolves. Their rear-lights dimmed 
and opened, and then dimming again opened for a long time full 
and winking into nothing in the distance. 

‘Tell me the truth,” she said. There were tears in her eyes. 

“Give me peace and quiet and I'll tell you a lot,” I said, starting 
up again and taking the car on to a side-road. We sat there in the car. 
Every ten minutes she said she had to be going. 

“Where to,” I said. ‘“To Charlton?” 

“No,” she said, “Charlton’s a fool. I can do what I like with 
Charlton.” 

“No, you can’t,” I said. “The only man you can do what you 
like with is me. And it’s what I like. Now what'd he say to this?— 
your hair-pins are coming out!” 

This was true. And I married this girl within a month. And 
the only quarrel we had was about whether I should send back 
Charlton’s suit or wear it at the wedding. 
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THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


By Pierre Brisson 


TO a French theatre-lover it is astonishing that the country which 
produced Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Sheridan, Synge, 
Barrie, Shaw, should have no national playhouse, no national 
company of players entrusted with the task of preserving an 
inheritance of such splendour. 

This question, I am told, is engaging the attention of some of the 
educated English public. THE Lonpon Mercury has asked me to 
explain to its readers the workings of our Comédie Francaise. I 
gladly accept the invitation. 

Betore I explain how our leading national theatre works to-day it 
would be well to sum up briefly its history, and show the dangers 
which have threatened it from time to time, and how it has contrived 
to overcome them. 

The date of the birth of the Comédie Francaise is given officially 
as 1680; somewhat arbitrarily, for it really originated in that company 
of which Moliére became the leading spirit in 1646, at the age of 
twenty-four. However, this date—1680—holds in the sense that it 
marks the first establishment of an official company of actors and 
actresses. 

In 1680 Moliere had been dead seven years. ‘There were then two 
rival companies; that of the Hétel Guénégaud, which had assembled 
the members of Moliére’s company, and that of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. Louis XIV, seeing that the competition between them was 
endangering the existence of both, decided to amalgamate them. The 
parties concerned received his command on August 22, 1680, and 
we may say that the real history of the Comédie Francaise dates from 
then. 

Moliére had arranged for the management of the company, on his 
own initiative, and in no doctrinaire spirit (that would have been 
inconceivable in his time) in accordance with the strictest principles 
of community work. Every night after the performance all the 
members of the company, from the producer to the least walker-on, 
assembled to count the takings. The total was divided in certain 
proportions fixed in advance and always the same. Say, for example, 
it was divided into twelve parts; one actor would receive a whole part, 
another a half, another perhaps not more than a quarter, according 


to his standing, merit or labour, and so on, until the twelve parts 
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were allotted. Thus, in his own company, Moliére had a right to one 
share as producer, and to another as author and actor. It was a 
co-partnership, with a manager appointed by the company, and each 
member could be manager in turn. This kind of profit-sharing, 
favoured by the most advanced theories of sociology, was discovered 
in the beginning by humble actors. Co-partnership being, according 
to the economists, the government of all by all, is, in its nature, a 
republican institution. Yet this company remained, of course, 
dependent on, and subject to the authority of the king. 

The sovereign, who allowed the company to form itself, to collect 
audiences, and give its performances, reserved the right to control its 
choice of plays, to supervise and direct its productions and issue such 
instructions as he chose. He exercised these powers not only in virtue 
of his absolute authority but also because he conceded privileges 
and conferred his benefits as a mark of his approval. He would sum- 
mon the company to his court, and send them away loaded with 
gifts. Sometimes he would pay them from his royal budget a sub- 
stantial quarterly allowance—in modern parlance, a subsidy. 

Thus from the first were established the two fundamental 
principles which have governed the Comédie Frangaise to this 
day—that of a profit-sharing, self-governing association of actors, and 
that of a subsidy. 

It is not without interest to consider how far democratic principles 
were carried in a company thus constituted. After Moliére’s death no 
director was elected; every week the company chose a new chief who 
held office for only one week and was known as “‘semainier.” Each 
partner was “‘semainier’’ in turn, and during his week of office he 
arranged the programmes, superintended the rehearsals, distributed 
the profits, in fact steered the ship. The engagement of actors and 
choice ot plays were settled at general meetings. 

Such an organization, being always subject to a higher authority, 
was not without its drawbacks. 

Side by side with the actors there were two or four officials nomi- 
nated by the king to represent his interest and express his tastes. They 
were Gentlemen of the Household. What were their powers? Pre- 
cisely those of the company itself, as exercised in assembly or by the 
“semainiers.”” ‘The Gentlemen of the Household could engage actors, 
choose plays, arrange the programmes; in fact, they could do any- 
thing. And these powers they constantly used. As for the respective 
limits of the two rival authorities—there were none. When disputes 
arose there was no legal ruling to which either party could refer. 
‘There was endless wrangling. The history of the Comédie Frangaise 
throughout the eighteenth century is filled with it. 
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But in the end things always settled themselves. How, one can 
scarcely say—in the way in which all sorts of unforeseen questions get 
settled in countries where custom rules—by tradition, by good sense, 
by that give-and-take which grows with liberty; by mutual conces- 
sions, by listening to reason, by yielding to that supreme power 
which always has the last word, that of public opinion. 

The public of the eighteenth century, exacting, penetrating and 
critical as it was, especially in the latter half, was a jealous 
guardian of tradition. Though it accepted innovations from both 
writers and actors, it was wedded to the rules; and it was quick to 
call to book any artist who showed signs of straying. It was the 
public, in fact, which educated the actors, applying the standards of 
the past, and comparing them continually with the old models. The 
result was that neither in the composition nor in the interpretation 
of the drama was there any abrupt break in continuity. The tradition 
remained true to itself, while admitting gradual modification and 
renewal. 

In the storm and stress of the Revolution (between 1789 and 1793) 
the Comédie Francaise came near destruction and dispersal. Politics 
invaded it and divided the company into two irreconcilable camps. 
There was a moment when chaos seemed certain. The artists 
who made up the old company left it and went their various ways, 
taking refuge in other theatres. But this crisis was short-lived, and in 
1799 they were reunited. Their life began again just where it had been 
interrupted. Most of the institutions of the past had crumbled; the 
Comédie Francaise was still standing unshaken. It was still, as before, 
a republic governed by weekly consuls, and at the same time by the 
sovereign, as represented by a Government official in place of the 
Gentlemen of the Household. 

The sovereign was the Emperor Napoleon the First. It would be 
too much to say that he was inspired by a genuine love of the drama. 
He only concerned himself with its grander and more dignified func- 
tions, that is to say, with its tragedies. But he perfectly understood the 
importance of the dramatic art and the prestige accruing from a suc- 
cessful national theatre. He studied the interests of the Comédie 
Francaise; and—as is well known—it was his pride and pleasure to 
give his actors a royal audience. With his fondness for regulation, he 
felt that the constitution of the Comédie Frangaise must be codified, 
and issued the decree which is famous in France to-day under the 
name of the Moscow Decree. It was indeed at Moscow (1812) that he 
signed this document which, in prescribing the new organization of 
the Comédie Frangaise, only consecrated its old customs. With slight 
modifications, it still holds to-day. 
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Napoleon respected tradition. He did not wish to strangle the 
republican principle. The Comédie continued to govern itself, under 
the supervision of a nominee of the Emperor. It continued to have 
its weekly consuls, who were still called ‘‘semainiers,’’ and attended 
to all executive duties. 

The period which follows the First Empire was marked by a 
lessening of Government authority in the affairs of the Theatre. 
Under the Restoration, as under the July Monarchy, the role of the 
sovereign’s representative was gradually diminished. 

As the Actors’ own influence grew a reactionary spirit developed in 
the theatre, a spirit of hostility to novelty and enterprise. Established 
actors, whose voice in the Assembly was proportionate to their share 
of the profits, clung to the parts in which they had achieved success, 
and passed in them a comfortable old age. They were disinclined to 
reform or widen their repertory. The reading committee acclaimed 
third-rate playwrights, pale imitators of Moliére and Corneille. ‘These 
feeble survivors of the classical tradition were mere shadows, some of 
them no more than the shadow of a shadow. It was a case of double 
plagiarism; the Comeédie playwrights had come to plagiarising 
plagiarists. 

This somnolence gradually estranged their public. The profits 
fell off. My grandfather, Francisque Sarcey, used to say that in his 
childhood, between 1840 and 1848, he had seen classical performances 
by the most eminent actors, at which twenty-five spectators drifted 
sadly about in a sepulchral auditorium. 

If the Comédie Francaise had not been subsidised, if it had not 
been so firmly rooted in the past, it must at this period have come to 
an end. It repelled the brilliant young generation of romanticists; 
Aléxandre Dumas and Hugo made it the subject of constant 
sarcasm. It fell to the representative of the sovereign to force the 
Actors’ hands. 

‘The 1848 revolution only made matters worse. Internal chaos grew. 
A remedy had to be found. There was only one—to put the House 
under the authority of a single man. The Prince-President (the future 
Napoleon III) nominated Arséne Houssaye Director-General. 

It was on the advice of the great tragedian Rachel that Louis- 
Napoleon made this choice. It was a bold decision. In many eyes 
Arstne Houssaye had two serious defects; he was young (thirty- 
four at the time of his nomination), and he was a poet (not a great 
poet, but an agreeable one, and a spirited journalist). 

‘Then began the great and decisive battle for the body and soul of 
the Theatre. The Comédie Francaise as the world knows it, with 
most of the features which distinguish it to-day, dates from Arséne 
Houssaye. 
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“I was presented to Prince Louis-Napoléon,” he says in his memoirs. 
‘. . . He told me in his deep voice, which contrasted with his dreamy expres- 
sion, of his earnest desire to give back to the Comédie Francaise all its glory 
and all its tragedies. He knew the constitution of the House thoroughly. He 
did not wish to tamper with that Ark of the Covenant, the Moscow Decree, 
but he wanted an authoritarian republic to take the place of a parliamen- 
tary one. The Minister, M. de Persigny, asked me if I had made up my 
mind to stand up against these gentlemen, whose parliamentary activities 
during the day left them no energy for acting at night; who served the House 
so well that the takings fell to sums which were comic or tragic according to 
your point of view.” 


One night that year fifty-three francs had been taken. 

Arséne Houssaye, then, was appointed. More than suspicious, the 
company was already hostile. The Minister of Fine Arts had warned 
him: 

“You are going to begin with a fight. Deal with it as best you can, you 
have absolute authority until you make a blunder.” 


The House smelt musty. The windows wanted opening; and there 
was no one to take this decision but a young man who claimed that he 
did not mind draughts. 

Houssaye’s first job was the repertory—to decide the programme 
of plays for the week. He took immediate steps for radical changes. 

The old academic authors who kept up the appearance of a 
classical tradition with frozen Alexandrines, dusty comedies, works 
which lacked fire and youth; which, with the masterpieces of the old 
repertory, were the piéces de résistance of the Comédie Francgaise— 
all this was mercilessly cut out of the programme. It was on Houssaye’s 
initiative that Alfred de Musset’s comedies began to sparkle on the 
stage. He welcomed the Romantics with open arms. The old actors 
were scandalized and threatened a strike; but this was only the whim 
of an evening. The firmness of the new director, who threatened to 
import actors from the Boulevards in their place and to improvise 
a new company, quickly brought them to their senses. He persuaded 
Rachel to act Hugo and Dumas pére, and he welcomed the newcomers 
Ponsard and Augier; he brought the scenery up to date. At the end 
of the first year profits were distributed. 

The Artists’ foyer of the Comédie Francaise became one of the 
centres of Parisian life. In the intervals Hugo, Musset and Théophile 
Gautier mingled with the Comte d’Orsay, the Comte de Morny 
painters, musicians and a whole constellation of artists and men of tht 
world. There was a perpetual coming and going—everyone had his 
word to say about a new play or a new actor. Women shone among 
groups of admirers. The atmosphere of the House breathed success. 

With one or two set-backs this good fortune lasted ten years. In 
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1849, after a quarrel with the Minister about an actress, Houssaye 
was discharged; but he left a flourishing House. The principle of 
authority was established. 

His successor is also worthy of attention (although his name is 
more or less forgotten) for a thorough understanding of the Comédie 
Francaise. This successor was Edouard Thierry. 

Financial stability, and even prosperity, relieved both actors and 
public authorities from anxiety, but opposing influences were at work. 
Alas! this kind of rule we are only too familiar with. In a thousand 
matters of detail the director was forced to resist pressure from above. 
At the same time he had to defend his authority against attacks from 
below—from the actor-partners, some of whom would talk of dis- 
solving the company, or threaten law-suits. 

Edouard Thierry, more accommodating, less of an absolutist than 
his predecessor, and placed in very different circumstances (he had 
not to rebuild a Theatre from its foundations) adopted a more pliant 
policy, a more subtle method of government. His contemporaries said 
of him that he combined a firm character and upright spirit with 
extraordinary grace of speech and suavity of manner. There was 
something soft and elusive about him. He would slip away, like soap 
between the fingers, if one tried to pin him down. With every appear- 
ance of kindness and conciliation, always seeming to give way, he 
wielded an immense influence. He always knew what he wanted, and 
always got things done without fuss. 

I must admit that this type of character has little attraction for me; 
but at certain times and for certain purposes it produces results. 

Thierry carried nothing to extremes, he aimed at keeping the 
balance between opposing parties, at giving the young a chance with- 
out offending their elders, at excluding nothing and nobody out of 
prejudice, at establishing a state of equilibrium which made of the 
Comédie Frangaise a stronghold of good manners and average taste. 
He had on his side the most stable elements of the upper middle-class, 
which had got the habit of going to the Comédie Frangaise. During 
the war of 1870 and the Siege of Paris he was able to keep together 
a company which no longer had a public. His long term of office, 
marked by no sensational achievement, with nothing to justify warm 
devotion, was a powerful contribution to the solid establishment of 
the House and the strengthening of its foundations. 

His administration brings us to the end of the nineteenth century, 
a period of brilliant activity in the French Theatre. Apart from 
Dumas fils, who, now at the height of his reputation, dominated the 
scene, the battle was just beginning between the Theatre Libre 
under Antoine and the Oeuvre under Lugné Poé. The Northern 
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playwrights, Ibsen, Bjornson, Strindberg, were beginning to be known 
in Paris. Criticism, with Sarcey and Lemaitre, was at its zenith. The 
Theatre was an influence in the world of letters; for authors, actors 
and the general public its rivalries were enlivening and fruitful. 

‘The Comédie Frangaise became more powerful than ever it had 
been. ‘This period of prosperity lasted until 1914. Jules Claretie’s long 
term of office was one of the happiest though at certain moments one 
of the most disturbed of all. Jules Claretie carried on the tradition of 
Thierry; his policy was the avoidance of violence. Compromise was 
part of his nature. He concealed his anger under dangerously affable 
smiles. His authority was founded on persuasion and on his many 
personal friendships. 

People laughed at him, but admired the skill with which he extri- 
cated himself from the most difficult situations. Some passages of 
arms with Octave Mirbeau, author of Les Affaires sont les Affaires, 
had wide repercussions and aroused intense public feeling. 

The Comédie Frangaise at that moment rejoiced in an exceptional 
company, one of the most richly talented and brilliant that it had ever 
had. Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin had passed through it, though 
their independence had not allowed them to remain there. On the 
other hand Mounet-Sully and his brother Paul Mounet, Mme. J. 
Bartet, Le Bargy, Georges Berr, Blanche Pierson, Sylvain, to quote 
only a few of the principal members, made up a phalanx which 
might well be envied by any theatre in the world. 

Thanks to the pair, Mounet-Sully and Bartet, classical comedy 
and romantic drama were restored to popular favour. The evenings 
on which Mounet-Sully was to be seen in the parts of Oedipe, 
Polyeucte, Ruy Blas, or Hernani were red-letter days. 


* * * 


Let us consider the constitution of the Comédie Frangaise in 1914, 
immediately before the War. We find that the principles which 
Moliére had laid down by instinct, which had been preserved and 
codified a century and a half later by Napoleon I, remained valid. 
It was still a self-governing company of actors. There was a reading 
committee to examine manuscripts and choose plays. An executive 
committee kept the accounts, which were passed annually by all the 
partners at a General Meeting. The director was the permanent 
delegate of the Minister, who took the place formerly held by the 
Prince; his statutory powers were limited because, when all is said and 
done, the players were in possession, but his actual authority was still 
considerable. 

Through so many vicissitudes and political upheavals one con- 
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clusion emerges in the matter of the sound organization of the House. 
The atmosphere round about 1910 was this: the actors, entirely left 
to themselves, would in a very short time let the Theatre slide into 
disorder and almost anarchy; moreover, attached as they were to old 
roles, they tended to foster a reactionary spirit. On the other hand, 
the dictatorial authority of a director would carry the danger that the 
Theatre might become an entirely personal affair, bound up with the 
fate of one man, and this would be contrary to the spirit of the insti- 
tution and its tradition. At this period, therefore, the best solution 
seemed to be a sort of compromise, which was precisely what Jules 
Claretie realized. The director superintended and kept, order; his 
instrument was his personal influence. ‘The important question of the 
recruiting of associates and new engagements was reserved for him. 
The reading committee functioned; the director presided. His ill- 
defined powers were what their possessor made them. 

This state of things is very satisfactory in a period of prosperity; 
it would collapse (and indeed does do so, as we shall see) in any 
serious Crisis. 

Then, as to-day, the company was divided into partners and asso- 
ciates. The partners had all the rights, the associates none. New 
partners were appointed by the General Assembly as parts fell vacant, 
and their appointment was ratified by the Minister. 

An essential prerogative at this time, most highly valued and most 
mischievous, was the right of a partner to a certain part in the 
classical repertory. If a member had the monopoly of Rodrigue, 
Hippolyte or Alceste, the part became his in the sense that no one, 
director, committee or even Minister, could dispossess him. The 
young associates, except at the two debuts to which they were 
entitled, when they could choose their parts, could not attempt any 
famous role except as a favour from their elders, or as understudies 
in cases of illness. 

When the great roles were held by unrivalled artists, this privilege 
was more or less innocuous. It was another matter when the quality 
of the company had deteriorated. The post-War period shows how 
pernicious the practice could become. 


* * * 


In the first years of peace the Comédie Frangaise enjoyed, like most 
Parisian theatres, a period of exceptional prosperity; nevertheless, the 
very cheapness of success caused the company, stripped as it was of its 
most famous artists (some were dead, others had retired), to slide 
dangerously downhill. Whatever the performance, the house was 
filled. Second-rate actors found in the crowded audience a daily assur- 
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ance of their merit, and became over-confident. They neglected the 
classical repertory, Corneille, Racine and Moliére. As for what they 
called “‘modern” plays, the actors (always inclined, as we have seen, 
to cherish their old parts) thought they were living on a solid founda- 
tion, not realizing that the War had dealt it a mortal blow. Paul 
Hervieu, Henri Lavedan, Eugene Brieux, Henry Bataille repre- 
sented with Dumas fils in the mind of the new literary generation a 
past that was completely dead. But the quicksands were hidden by 
the apparent prosperity of the House. 

This state of things lasted for about ten years. 

Between 1928 and 1930, the harm became manifest. The Comédie 
Frangaise reached one of the gravest crises in its history and M. Emile 
Fabre’s term of administration bristled with difficulties. The distress 
showed itself not as the result of one thing in particular, but through 
a variety of causes of which the chief was the falling off of profits. 
The period of ease in the theatre industry was at an end. Increase 
in taxes and tightness of money made production difficult. Moreover, 
public interest had wandered. The efforts of Louis Jouvet, Gaston 
Baty and Charles Dullin, which had been preceded by those of Jean 
Copeau, were reaping their harvest. Their houses had become the 
centre, not of the advanced theatre only, but of the theatre, of a 
rejuvenated theatre, brought up to date and animated again with 
the “team spirit.” 

The indolence of the Comédie Frangaise was shocking in com- 
parison. The protests aroused by its shortcomings only aggravated 
them. The estrangement of the public threw the company into dis- 
array, and encouraged factions. Financial losses reduced the actors’ 
earnings to a minimum. The younger partners were soon on starva- 
tion wages. The question of ‘‘leave’”’ became acute. In order to live at 
all, the players had to be allowed to work elsewhere (on the films or on 
tour), and were given as much as sixteen or seventeen weeks’ leave in 
the year. The best actors were, naturally, the most in demand. Their 
continual exodus disorganized the casting. Their absence meant 
increasing the company, and so adding to the expense. So, by degrees, 
the fantastic nature of the situation became apparent: a theatre of 
more than seventy artists in which the problem of casting had become 
almost insoluble because no one was ever there. The Government 
subsidy was totally inadequate, and the director was left with no 
possible course of action. 

Some of us asked ourselves whether the Comédie Frangaise, dis- 
located, demoralized, condemned to impotence by the neglect of 
public authorities as it was, would not founder; and our voices swelled 
the chorus of alarm. 
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It was once again the situation which had preceded the appoint- 
ment of Arsene Houssaye. And it was by just such another arbitrary 
decision that it was resolved. 

On August 14, 1936, M. Edouard Bourdet was made director. He 
secured the collaboration of Jacques Copeau, Louis Jouvet, Gaston 
Baty and Charles Dullin in the productions. His appointment was 
evidence of the will to reform. The new director accepted this difficult 
and thankless task only on certain conditions to which the Minister 
subscribed. 

The first was a fundamental reform: the director obtained abso- 
lute power in the matter of casting. From this time it rested with him 
to give parts or take them away. 

The second concerned the reading committee. This was henceforth 
only an advisory body, the director having the power to refuse or 
accept a play against its advice. 


* * * 


To-day the constitution of the Comédie Frangaise is as follows: 

It has its headquarters in the rue de Richelieu, put at its disposal 
by the State. 

It enjoys an annual subsidy of 5,475,000 francs. 

The company is composed of thirty-two partners (nineteen men 
and thirteen women) and twenty-four associates (twelve men and 
twelve women); in all fifty-six actors and actresses. 

Profits are divided into twenty-four parts as follows: 

One part for the Minister who uses it in the interests of the House. 

One for the reserve fund. 

‘The remaining twenty-two parts are divided among the partners, 
in 264 twelfths, so that a full member gets twelve twelfths, a newly 
promoted member four twelfths. 

The executive committee appointed by the Minister is made up 
of six officials and three others. 

The reading committee consists of twelve members, six nominated 
by the director, six by the general assembly. 

The first task which the new director undertook was a purge: he 
compelled certain members to retire, men and women whose services 
were no longer needed, and who stood in the way of the young. 

His second task was the recasting and revival of the classical reper- 
tory. Each of the four producers undertook to stage two plays a year, 
chosen in agreement with the director. Since August 1936 works of 
Moliére, Racine, Regnard, Musset, Marivaux and Victor Hugo have 
been revived with new scenery, new costumes and a carefully studied 
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interpretation. Actors and actresses have given up touring and have 
resumed without protest the bracing practice of studying and 
rehearsing their parts. 

Contemporary works have been included in the repertory, such as 
Pirandello’s And That’s The Truth, and Asmodée, an unpublished 
play by Francois Mauriac. 

A few months were enough for the public to find its way back to 
the Comédie Frangaise, and for Moliére’s ancient House to regain the 
favour which Parisians had reluctantly withdrawn. The future 
promises well, and we may say that our first national stage has found 
its element again. 

On the question of unpublished plays by living authors, there are 
differences of opinion. For my part, I think the Comédie Francaise 
ought to restrict its repertory; that it is not the place for new plays. 
‘Though it need not reject them by statute, it should only admit them 
in exceptional circumstances. Its regulations permit the acceptance 
of a play not less than ten years old which has been already performed 
elsewhere. An excellent rule: the House should be a filter and a 
control. The field of activity so defined is still immense. Apart from 
our own repertory, the classical repertories of other countries open a 
wide field of exploration. It isan honour to French art when a French 
company shows that it can play Shakespeare or Goethe and adapt 
itself for an evening to Ibsen, Strindberg or Chekov. 


The Comédie Frangaise is to-day an indispensable institution, an 
institution whose disappearance would be as inconceivable as that 
of the Army or the Navy. It is a refuge and a citadel. In its adven- 
turous 250 years of life it has enabled our great authors to keep in 
intimate touch with the public. Moliére would not be quite Moliére, 
not so truly alive as he is in the thought and heart of every Frenchman, 
if his name were not associated by successive generations with so many 
performances in which actors have given of their best. Fortune has 
been capricious. There have been moments of shadow, moments of 
surpassing brilliance. But a united company can afford to do without 
famous actors. Each time a classic has been revised in detail, and intel- 
ligently recast, its style and its success have been rediscovered. 

Its collective unity—its ensemble—it is that which confers on 
the Comédie Francaise its high privilege and preminence. There lie 
its strength and the glory of its tradition. Those who clearly under- 
stand this and devote themselves to its cause deserve to be called good 
servants of the fine art of drama. 
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THE SAME WAY HOME 
By Elizabeth Bowen 


MRS. CADMAN got out of the bus backwards. No amount of prac- 
tice ever made her more agile: the trouble she had with her big 
bulk amused everyone and amused herself. Gripping the handles 
each side of the door so tightly that the seams of her gloves cracked, 
she lowered herself cautiously, like a climber, while her feet, over- 
lapping her smart shoes, uneasily scrabbled at each step. One or 
two people wondered why the bus made, for one passenger, such a 
prolonged stop. But on the whole she was well known on this line, 
for she was constantly in and out of the town. The conductor waited 
behind her, smiling, holding her basket, arms playfully wide to catch 
her if she should fall. 

Having safely got to the ground, Mrs. Cadman shook herself like 
a gratified bird. She took back her shopping basket from the con- 
ductor and gave him a smile instead. The big friendly scarlet bus 
ground into movement again, off up the main road hill: it made a 
vanishing blur in the premature autumn dusk. Mrs. Cadman almost 
waved after it, for with it went the happy part of her day. She turned 
down the side road that led to her own gate. 

A wet wind of autumn, smelling of sodden gardens, blew in her 
face and tilted her smart hat. Leaves whirled along it, and one lime 
leaf, as though imploring shelter, caught in her fur collar. Every 
gust did more to sadden the poor trees. This was one of those roads, 
outside spreading provincial cities, that still keep their rural mystery. 
They seem to lead into something still unknown. Traffic roars past 
one end, but the other end is in silence: you see a wood, a spire, a 
haughty manor gate, or your view ends with the turn of an old wall. 
Here some new raw-looking villas stood with spaces between them: 
in the spaces were still orchards and market-gardens. A glasshouse 
roof reflected the wet grey light; there was a shut chapel farther 
along. And, each standing back in half an acre of ground, there were 
two or three stucco houses with dark windows, sombre but at the 
same time handsome, built years ago in this once retired spot. Dead 
lime leaves showered over their grass plots and evergreens. Mrs. 
Cadman’s house, Granville, was one of these: its name was engraved 
in scrolls over the porch. The solid house was not large, and Mrs. 
Cadman’s daughter, Lucille, could look after it with a daily help. 

The widow and her daughter lived with a rather cheerless un- 
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ostentation that Lucille considered suitable for them now. Mr. 
Cadman had liked to have everything done in style. But twelve 
years ago he had died, when travelling on business, in an hotel up 
in the North. Always the gentleman, he had been glad to spare them 
this final upset at home. He had been brought back to the Midlands 
for his impressive funeral, whose size showed him a popular man. 
How unlike Mr. Cadman was Rosa proving herself. One can be 
most unfriendly in one’s way of dying. Ah, well, one chooses one’s 
husband; one makes the best of one’s sister. 

Mrs. Cadman, thumb on the latch of her own gate, looked for a 
minute longer up and down the road—deeply, deeply unwilling to 
go in. She looked back at the corner where the bus had vanished, and 
an immense sigh heaved up her coat lapels and made a cotton carna- 
tion, pinned to the fur, brush a fold of her chin. Laced, hooked, 
buttoned so tightly into her clothes, she seemed to need to deflate 
herself by these sudden sighs, by yawns or by those explosions of 
laughter that often vexed Lucille. From her face—embedded in fat 
but still very mobile, as exposed, as ingenuous as a little girl’s—you 
could see that some emotional fermentation was always at work in 
her. Her smiles were frequent, hopeful and quick. Her pitching 
walk was due to her tight shoes—for it was her heart only that was 
ever guilty of insobriety. 

When she did go in she went in with a sort of rush. She let the 
door bang back on the hall wall, so that the chain rattled and an out- 
raged clatter came from the letter-box. Immediately she knew she had 
done wrong. Lucille, appalled, looked out of the dining-room. 
“Shisssssh! How can you, mother!” she said. 

“Ever so sorry, dear,” said Mrs. Cadman, cast down. 

“She’d just dropped off,” said Lucille. ‘‘After her bad night and 
everything. It really does seem hard.” 

Mrs. Cadman quite saw that it did. She glanced nervously up the 
stairs, then edged into the dining-room. It was not cheerful in here: 
a monkey puzzle, too close to the window, drank the last of the light 
up; the room still smelt of dinner; the fire smouldered sulkily, 
starved for coal. The big mahogany furniture lowered, with no shine. 
Mrs. Cadman, putting her basket down on the table, sent an uncer- 
tain smile across at Lucille, whose glasses blankly gleamed high up 
on her long face. She often asked herself where Lucille could have 
come from. Could this be the baby daughter she had born, and tied 
pink bows on, and christened a pretty name? In the sun in this 
very bow window she had gurgled into the sweet-smelling creases 
of Lucille’s neck—one summer last in time. 

“You have been an age,” Lucille said. 
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“Well, the shops were quite busy. I never saw,’ she said with 
irrepressible pleasure, ‘I never saw so many people in town!” — 

Lucille, lips tighter than ever shut, was routing about, unpacking 
the shopping basket, handling the packages. Chemist’s and grocer’s 
parcels. Mrs. Cadman watched her with apprehension. ‘Then Lucille 
pounced; she held up a small soft parcel in frivolous wrappings. 
“Oho,” she said. ‘So you’ve been in at Babbington’s?”’ 

“Well, I missed one bus, so I had to wait for the next. So I just 
popped in there a minute out of the cold. And, you see, I’ve been 
wanting a little scarf 4 

“Little scarf!” said Lucille. “I don’t know what to make of you, 
mother. I don’t really. How could you, at such a time? How you 
ever could have the heart.” Lucille, standing the other side of the 
table, leaned across it, her thin weight on her knuckles. ‘This brought 
her face near her mother’s. ‘“‘Can’t you understand?” she said. “Can’t 
you take anything in? The next little scarf you’ll need to buy will 
be black!”’ 

‘What a thing to say!” exclaimed Mrs. Cadman, profoundly 
offended. ‘““With that poor thing upstairs now, waiting to have her 
tea, 

“Tea? She can’t take her tea. Why, since this morning she can’t 
keep a thing down.” 

Mrs. Cadman blenched and began unbuttoning her coat. Lucille 
seemed to feel that her own prestige and Aunt Rosa’s entirely hung 
on Aunt Rosa’s approaching death. You could feel that she and her 
aunt had thought up this plan together. These last days had been 
the climax of their complicity. And there was Mrs. Cadman—as 
ever, as usual—put in the wrong, frowned upon, out of things. When 
Rosa arrived here to stay Mrs. Cadman had no fun in her home, and 
now Rosa was leaving for ever it seemed worse. A perverse kick of 
the heart, a flicker of naughtiness, made Mrs. Cadman say: “Oh, 
well, while there’s life there’s hope.” 

Lucille said: “If you won’t face it, you won’t. But I must say it 
does fall heavy on me. . . . We had the vicar round here this after- 
noon. He was up with aunt for a bit, then he looked in and said 
he did feel I needed a prayer too. He said he thought I was wonder- 
ful. He asked where you were, and he seemed to wonder you find the 
heart to stay out so long. I thought from his manner he wondered a 
good deal.” 

Mrs. Cadman, with an irrepressible titter, said: ‘Give him some- 
thing to think about! Why, if I’d ha’ shown up that vicar’d have 
popped out as fast as he popped in. Thinks I’d make a mouthful of 
him. Why, I’ve made him bolt down the street. Well, well. He’s not 
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my idea of a vicar. When your father and I first came here we had 
a rural dean. Oh, he was as pleasant as anything.” 

Lucille, with the air of praying for Christian patience, folded her 
lips. Jabbing her fingers down the inside of her waistbelt, she more 
tightly tucked in her tight blouse. She liked looking like Mrs. Noah 
—no, Miss Noah. “The doctor’s not been again. We’re to let him 
know of any change.” 

“Well, let’s do the best we can,” said Mrs. Cadman. ‘“‘But don’t 
keep on talking. You don’t make things any better, keeping on going 
on. My opinion is one should keep bright to the last. When my time 
comes, oh, I would like a cheery face.”’ 

“It’s well for you . . .” began Lucille. She bit the remark off and, 
gathering up the parcels, stalked scornfully out of the dining-room. 
Without comment she left exposed on the table a small carton of 
goodies Mrs. Cadman had bought to cheer herself up with and had 
concealed in the toe of the shopping bag. Soon, from the kitchen 
came the carefully muffled noises of Lucille putting away provisions 
and tearing the wrappings off the chemist’s things. Mrs. Cadman, 
reaching out for the carton, put a peppermint into each cheek. 
She, oh so badly, wanted a cup of tea but dared not follow Lucille 
into the kitchen in order to put the kettle on. 

Though, after all, Granville was her house. . . . 

You would not think it was her house—not when Rosa was there. 
While Lucille and her mother were téte a téte Lucille’s disapproval] 
was at least fairly tacit. But as soon as Rosa arrived on one of these 
annual autumn visits—always choosing the season when Mrs. Cad- 
man felt in her least good form, the fall of the leaf—the aunt and 
niece got together and found everything wrong. Their two cold 
natures ran together. They found Mrs. Cadman lacking; they for- 
bade the affection she would have offered them. They censured her 
the whole time. Mrs. Cadman could date her real alienation from 
Lucille from the year when Rosa’s visits began. During Mr. Cad- 
man’s lifetime Rosa had never come for more than an afternoon. 
Mr. Cadman had been his wife’s defence from her sister—a great red 
kind rumbustious fortification. He had been a man who kept every 
chill wind out. Rosa, during those stilted afternoon visits, had 
adequately succeeded in conveying that she found marriage low. 
She might just have suffered a pious marriage; she plainly depre- 
cated this high living, this state of carnal bliss. In order not to 
witness it too closely she lived on in lodgings in her native town. 
_ . . But when widowhood left her sister exposed, Rosa started 
flapping round Granville like a doomful bird. She instituted these 
annual visits, which, she made plain at the same time, gave her not 
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much pleasure. The journey was tedious, and by breaking her habits, 
leaving her lodgings, Rosa was, out of duty, putting herself about. 
Her joyless and intimidating visits had, therefore, only one object 
—to protect the interests of Lucille. 

Mrs. Cadman had suspected for some time that Rosa had some- 
thing the matter with her. No one looks as yellow as that for nothing. 
But she was not sufficiently intimate with her sister to get down to 
the cosy subject of insides. This time, Rosa arrived looking worse 
than ever, and three days afterwards had collapsed. Lucille said now 
she had known her aunt was poorly. Lucille said now she had always 
known. “But of course you wouldn't notice, mother,” she said. 

Mrs. Cadman sat down by the fire and, gratefully, kicked off her 
tight shoes. In the warmth her plump feet uncurled, relaxed, ex- 
panded like sea-anemones. She stretched her legs out, propped her 
heels on the fender and wiggled her toes voluptuously. They went 
on wiggling of their own accord: they seemed to have an independ- 
ent existence. Here, in her home, where she felt so “put wrong’”’ 
and chilly, they were like ten stout confidential friends. She said, 
out loud: ‘Well, J don’t know what I’ve done.” 

The fact was: Lucille and Rosa resented her. (She’d feel better 
when she had had her tea.) She should not have talked as she had 
about the vicar. But it seemed so silly, Lucille having just him. She 
did wish Lucille had a better time. No young man so much as 
paused at the gate. Lucille’s aunt had wrapped her own dank vir- 
ginity round her like someone sharing a mackintosh. 

Mrs. Cadman had had a good time. A real good time always lasts: 
you have it with all your nature, and all your nature stays living 
with it. She had been a pretty child with long, blonde hair that 
her sister Rosa, who was her elder sister, used to tweak when they 
were alone in their room. She had grown used, in that childish attic 
bedroom, to Rosa’s malevolent silences. Then one had grown up, 
full of great cheerful curves. Hilda Cadman could sing. She had 
sung at parties and sung at charity concerts, too. She had been in- 
vited from town to town, much féted in business society. She had 
sung in a dress cut low at the bosom, with a rose or carnation tucked 
into her hair. She had drunk port wine in great red rooms blazing 
with chandeliers. Mr. Cadman had whisked her away from her other 
gentlemen friends, and not for a moment had she regretted it. 
Nothing had been too good for her; she had gone on singing. She 
had felt warm air on her bare shoulders; she still saw the kind, 
flushed faces crowding round. Mr. Cadman and she belonged to 


the jolly set. They all thought the world of her, and she thought 
the world of them. 
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Mrs. Cadman, picking up the poker, jabbed the fire into a 
zo of light. It does not do any good to sit and think in the 

ark. 

‘The town was not the same now. They had all died, or lost their 
money, or gone. But you kept on loving the town for its dear old 
sake. She sometimes thought: Why not move and live at the seaside, 
where there would be a promenade and a band? But she knew her 
nature clung to the old scenes; where you had lived, you lived— 
your nature clung like a cat. While there was something to look at 
she was not one to repine. It kept you going to keep out and about. 
Things went, but then new things came in their place. You can’t 
cure yourself of the habit of loving life. So she drank up the new 
pleasures—the big cafés, the barging buses, the cinemas, the shops 
dripping with colour, almost all built of glass. She could be perfectly 
happy all alone in a cafe, digging into a cream bun with a fork, the 
band playing, smiling faces all round. The old faces had not gone: 
they had dissolved, diluted into the ruddy blur through which she 
saw everything. 

Meanwhile, Lucille was hard put to it, living her mother down. 
Mother looked ridiculous, always round town like that. 

Mrs. Cadman heard Lucille come out of the kitchen and go up- 
stairs with something rattling on a tray. She waited a minute more, 
then sidled into the kitchen, where she cautiously started to make 
tea. The gas-ring, as though it were a spy of Lucille’s, popped loudly 
when she applied the match. 


“Mother, she’s asking for you.” 

“Oh, dear—do you mean she’s——?”’ 

‘‘She’s much more herself this evening,” Lucille said implacably. 

Mrs. Cadman, at the kitchen table, had been stirring sugar into 
her third cup. She pushed her chair back, brushed crumbs from her 
bosom and followed Lucille like a big unhappy lamb. The light was 
on in the hall, but the stairs led up into shadow: she had one more 
start of reluctance at their foot. Autumn draughts ran about in the 
top story: up there the powers of darkness all seemed to mobilize. 
Mrs. Cadman put her hand on the banister knob. “Are you sure 
she does want to see me? Oughtn’t she to stay quiet?” 

“You should go when she’s asking. You never know. . . 

Breathless, breathing unevenly on the top landing, Mrs. Cadman 
pushed open the spare-room—that was the sick-room—door. In there 
—in here—the air was dead, and at first it seemed very dark. On the 
ceiling an oil-stove printed its flower-pattern; a hooded lamp, low 
down, was turned away from the bed. On that dark side of the lamp 
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she could just distinguish Rosa, propped up, with the sheet drawn 
to her chin. 

“Rosar”’ 

“Oh, it’s you?” 

“Yes; it’s me, dear. Feeling better this evening?” 

“Seemed funny, you not coming near me.” 

“They said for you to keep quiet.” 

“My own sister. . . . You never liked sickness, did you? Well, 
I’m going. I shan’t trouble you long.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that!” 

“I’m glad to be going. Keeping on lying here. . . . We all come 
to it. Oh, give over crying, Hilda. Doesn’t do any good.” 

Mrs. Cadman sat down, to steady herself. She fumbled in her lap 
with her handkerchief, perpetually, clumsily knocking her elbows 
against the arms of the wicker chair. “It’s such a shame,” she said. 
“Tt’s such a pity. You and me, after all . . .” 

“Well, it’s late for all that now. Each took our own ways.”’ Rosa’s 
voice went up in a sort of ghostly sharpness. ‘““There were things 
that couldn’t be otherwise. I’ve tried to do right by Lucille. Lucille’s 
a good girl, Hilda. You should ask yourself if you’ve done right by 
her.”’ 

“Oh, for shame, Rosa,” said Mrs. Cadman, turning her face 
through the dark towards that disembodied voice. ‘‘For shame, Rosa, 
even if you are going. You know best what’s come between her and 
me. It’s been you and her, you and her. I don’t know where to turn 
sometimes——”’ 

Rosa said: ‘“‘You’ve got such a shallow heart.” 

“How should you know? Why, you’ve kept at a distance from me 
ever since we were tots. Oh, I know I’m a great silly, always after | 
my fun, but I never took what was yours; I never did harm to you. 
I don’t see what call we have got to judge each other. You didn’t 
want my life that I’ve had.” 

Rosa’s chin moved: she was lying looking up at her sister’s big 
rippling shadow, splodged up there by the light of the low lamp. 
It is frightening, having your shadow watched. Mrs. Cadman said: 
“But what did I do to you?” 

“I could have had a wicked heart,” said Rosa. “A vain, silly heart 
like yours. I could have fretted, seeing you take everything. One 
thing, then another. But I was shown. God taught me to pity you. 


God taught me my lesson. . . . You wouldn’t even remember that 
Christmas tree.” 


“What Christmas tree?” 
“No, you wouldn’t even remember. Oh, I thought it was lovely. 
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I could have cried when they pulled the curtains open, and there 
it was, all blazing away with candles and silver and everything: i 

“Well, isn’t that funny. I 3 

‘No; you've had all that pleasure since. All of us older children 
couldn’t take it in, hardly, for quite a minute or two. It didn’t look 
real. Then I looked up, and there was a fairy doll fixed on the top, 
right on the top spike, fixed on to a star. I set my heart on her. She 
had wings and long fair hair, and she was shining away. I couldn’t 
take my eyes off her. They cut the presents down; but she wasn’t 
for anyone. In my childish blindness I kept praying to God. If I am 
not to have her, I prayed, let her stay there.” 

‘And what did God do?” Hilda said eagerly. 

“Oh, He taught me and saved me. You were a little thing in a 
blue sash; you piped up and asked might you have the doll.” 

“Fancy me! Aren’t children awful!” said Mrs. Cadman. “Asking 
like that.” 

“They said: ‘Make her sing for it.’ They were taken with you. 
So you piped up again, singing. You got her, all right. I went off 
where they kept the coats. I’ve thanked God ever since for what I 
had to go through! I turned my face from vanity from that very 
night. I had been shown.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” said Hilda. “Oh, I think it was cruel; you 
poor little mite.” 

“No; I used to see that doll all draggled about the house till no 
one could bear the sight of it. I said to myself: that’s how those 
things end. Why, I’d learnt more in one evening than you’ve ever 
learnt in your life. Oh, yes, I’ve watched you, Hilda. Yes, and I’ve 
pitied you.” 

“Well, you showed me no pity.” 

“You asked for no pity—all vain and set up.” 

‘‘No wonder you’ve been against me. Fancy me not knowing. I 
didn’t mean any harm—why, I was quite a little thing. I don’t even 
remember.” 

‘Well, you’ll remember one day. When you lie as I’m lying you'll 
find that everything comes back. And you'll see what it adds up to.” 

“Well, if I do?” said Hilda. ‘‘I haven’t been such a baby; I’ve seen 
things out in my own way; I’ve had my ups and downs. It hasn’t 
been all jam.” She got herself out of the arm-chair and came and 
stood uncertainly by the foot of the bed. She had a great wish to 
reach out and turn the hooded lamp round, so that its light could 
fall on her sister’s face. She felt she should see her sister, perhaps for 
the first time. Inside the flat, still form did implacable disappoint- 
ment, then, stay locked? She wished she could give Rosa some little 
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present. Too late to give Rosa anything pretty now: she looked back 
—it had always, then, been too late? She thought: you poor queer 
heart; you queer heart, eating yourself out, thanking God for the 
pain. She thought: I did that to her; then what have I done to 
Lucille? 

She said: “You're ever so like me, Rosa, really, aren’t you? Set- 
ting our hearts on things. When you've got them you don’t notice. 
No wonder you wanted Lucille. . . . You did ought to have had 
that fairy doll.” 


THe PALACE OF THE SoviETs, Moscow 


As designed by the architect loFFAN, and not yet completed. Wood 
engraving by P. N. Ryasov from the exhibition of Soviet Graphic 
Aft at The Bloomsbury Gallery 
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LIBERTY IN BRITAIN 
IS IT IN DANGER? 
By F. Elwyn Jones 


A CENTURY ago Heine remarked that the Englishman loved 
liberty like his wedded wife, and then added that he might some 
day take her to Smithfield with a rope round her neck and sell her. 

In November of this year the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition 
expressed an opinion on the foreign policy of the Government, 
which opinion, whether it was right or wrong, is shared by a con- 
siderable number of people in Britain. The Premier’s reply was to 
reprove Mr. Attlee, adding that “‘it is not one of the characteristics 
of totalitarian states, at any rate, that they are accustomed to foul 
their own nests.” 

The attitude of mind behind this opinion is perilous for British 
democracy. For once a Government for its own convenience and 
protection succeeds in bestowing upon itself immunity from Parlia- 
mentary and public criticism, Britain will have passed overnight 
from democracy to fascism. 

The implication in the Premier’s words is that one is being unfair, 
disloyal, even treacherous to the nation if one criticizes the Govern- 
ment; that Government and State are identical, and that therefore 
criticism of the Government is tantamount to an act of treason. 
This, of course, is the basic theory of the fascist system. On the 
strength of this theory Pastor Niemdller was prosecuted for “high 
treason” because he challenged the authority of the ~— Church 
officials. 

The Times declared recently that the behaviour of the Prime 
Minister showed that the Fiihrer principle was compatible with 
democracy. Is there any foundation for this view? How far are we 
already confronted with the situation which Mr. Winston Churchill 
foreshadowed in the debate on the Munich settlement when he said : 


I foresee and foretell that the policy of submission will carry with it 
restrictions upon the freedom of speech and debate in Parliament, on public 
platforms, and discussions in the Press, for it will be said that we cannot 
allow the Nazi system of dictatorship to be criticized by ordinary, common 
English politicians. Then, with a Press under control, in part direct, but 
more potently indirect, with every organ of public opinion doped and chloro- 
formed into acquiescence, we shall be conducted along further stages of our 
journey. 
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The basis of liberty in England is not a Declaration of Rights, 
but the safeguards provided by the authority of Parliament and by 
the Rule of Law. The former exercises constant supervision Over 
those who hold office. The latter sees to it that no man may be made 
to suffer damage to himself or to his property except for a distinct 
breach of law, proved in the ordinary way before the courts. 

Long before the Czechoslovak crisis these safeguards were being 
undermined. “The New Despotism” which the Lord Chief Justice 
castigated has developed as a result of the steady growth of the 
Executive at the expense of Parliament and the Courts of Law. 
Increasingly the tendency in legislation is to place important 
national services like the Unemployment Assistance Board outside 
democratic control and free from the constant supervision of 
Parliament. 

This, however, is an encroachment on democratic forms which 
Parliament itself can end if it chooses. More serious is the tendency 
of the present Government, particularly during a period of crisis, 
to reduce Parliament to a species of Fascist Grand Council, called 
together merely to register approval of the acts of the Premier and 
then dismissed until further notice. As Mr. Winston Churchill said 
in the House of Commons, during the Munich debate, there is “‘a 
feeling among Ministers: ‘What relief it will be when we have got 
them (the Members of Parliament) sent about their business and we 
can get on with our work.’ ” 

Ultimately this practice cannot fail to turn Parliament into an 
equivalent of the Nazi Reichstag—staffed only with Yes-men who 
attend once a year to shout approval of the Fihrer’s pronouncements. 

There is some evidence that the Premier and his immediate circle 
dictate even to the Cabinet itself. It was Mr. Winston Churchill 
again who pointed this out in the House, saying that only a few 
Cabinet Ministers ‘“‘are consulted in matters of consequence, the rest 
being brought in from time to time only to register decisions in 
respect of matters of which they have only partial cognizance and 
being told that certain matters are being settled.” 

Mr. Duff Cooper has also registered his protest against the 
Premier’s action in making a Pact with Hitler without consulting 
his colleagues or advisers. 

There are signs that the same Ministerial dictatorship is now 
being exercised over defence policy. Some of those responsible for 
organizing services vital to the safety of the nation have been told 
to communicate with the Premier alone and not with his Cabinet 
colleagues. 

Is the Prime Minister’s policy of appeasement of Herr Hitler to 
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be allowed to result in undemocratic methods of conducting policy? 
Herr Hitler himself has made it palpably clear that one condition 
of collaboration with him is the suppression of democratic ideas and 
methods, which he denounces as ‘‘democratic poison.” 

Thus, one of the first fruits of Czechoslovakia’s submission to 
Hitler was the suppression of Czech newspapers and the outlawing 
of Czech democratic parties. 

In Greece, Nazi pressure is strong enough to secure the exclusion 
of all anti-Nazi material from the Press. In democratic Switzerland, 
in April of this year, the semi-official Berne Bund reported that : 

Editors of Church papers who have published articles dealing with the 
position of the Church in Germany are rung up by a German Regional 

Leader, who tells them that he will have to report on the articles to the 

German authorities. 


Such threats are generally enough to suppress anti-Nazi articles in 
Switzerland. 

In Denmark the position is such that it has become virtually 
impossible for any serious attack upon the Nazi Government to 
appear in any of the chief Danish newspapers. A Danish newspaper 
which published Mr. Acland’s speech in the House of Commons on 
what he saw in Czechoslovakia had to apologize, following German 
pressure, and the editor was dismissed. 

The rot has spread into France. Months before the Czech crisis 
the French Government planned a Press “‘truce’”’ with Herr Hitler, 
and to-day even stronger pressure is being applied on the Press by 
M. Bonnet and M. Daladier in France than by the present Govern- 
ment in Britain. 

How far has the control of opinion gone in this country? A formal 
censorship does not, of course, exist. Pressure is exerted by backstairs 
methods by which the Government is able to secure the maximum 
of influence with the minimum of direct responsibility. 

Pressure is exerted in two ways. First, the Press is simply not 
allowed to get at the news. Secondly, when journalists have managed 
to get the news, steps are taken to prevent inconvenient news from 
appearing. 

The drying up of the normal channels of information has been 
marked since the removal of Mr. Anthony Eden from the Foreign 
Office. As the Diplomatic Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian wrote in March of this year: ‘‘Not for many years has 
there been so little contact between the Press as a whole and those 
responsible for the conduct of Foreign Policy.” 

When news is disclosed, an obligation of secrecy is often imposed 
on Press Correspondents by Government officials. This, of course, 
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seals the lips of journalists, and sometimes imposes on them an 
intolerable conflict between loyalty to the traditions of their pro- 
fession and loyalty to the public interest. 

The situation was well illustrated during the Hoare-Laval crisis. 
A conference of British journalists in Paris was asked not to publish 
rumours of proposals to Italy. As a result, British newspapers kept 
back the news of the Hoare-Laval Plan. But Mme. Tabouis and 
Pertinax gave the whole story to the French Press—and as a result 
the Hoare-Laval Plan was overthrown. 

So long as the French Press remains free, it will be very difficult 
to maintain an effective censorship over the British Press in foreign 
affairs, and one of the most disquieting features of the present 
situation is the growth of dictatorial tendencies in France. 

During the recent crisis there were some cases of direct interference 
in the policy of newspapers. I have information that at least two daily 
papers at the critical moment were directly approached and asked to 
modify their tone. Newspaper cartoonists were requested to make no 
caricatures of Hitler during the crisis. And when, after Munich, 
the Press was asked to withhold news about a plan to set up a Ministry 
of Information, only two or three newspapers dared to defy the 
ban. 

Interferences such as these may be carried out in the most friendly 
manner, but an element of threat is also present. No journalist earn- 
ing his living in Fleet Street would willingly lose the goodwill and 
facilities of Whitehall. 

Another method of Government influence is to bring pressure 
to bear on Conservative elements in the various trades—wholesale 
newsagents, distributors, film companies, exhibitors, etc—and get 
them to oppose the dissemination of information which may be 
inconvenient to the Government. ‘ 

During the crisis a news-reel featuring Mr. Wickham Steed and 
Mr. A. J. Cummings was suppressed because it was pro-Czech. A 
“Paramount” interview with Mr. Attlee was cut. News-reels, it 
should be noted, do not come under the control of the Board of 
Film Censors. Pressure must therefore have come from higher up. 

Most significant was the withholding of a certificate from the 
“March of Time” film dealing with the crisis, which appeared 
originally under the title of “Britain’s Dilemma” and subsequently 
reappeared as “Britain and Peace,” after the section which gave all 
point to the film had been cut. 

Then again, there was a film dealing with our educational system 
which was granted a “U” Certificate by the Board of Censors, but 
which was refused bookings by certain exhibitors on the grounds 
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that it was “a calculated and deliberate attack on the Board of 
Education” (which had, in fact, been consulted about the film), and 
that it was ‘Bolshevik propaganda.” 

Alongside the practice of news control has grown new legislation 
to ease the path of dictatorial policy. The Incitement to Disaffection 
Act, 1934, has already resulted in the refusal of a number of printers 
to print pacifist literature; and in a time of crisis this Act will make 
it fairly easy for the police to obtain search warrants for the purpose 
of looking for every kind of Left literature. 

More ominous is the Official Secrets legislation which has become 
the potential instrument for the assertion of authority by any jack- 
in-office. Recently, the Official Secrets Acts were invoked in a case 
of alleged leakage of information to a journalist by a telephone 
operator. In 1932 a Daily Mail reporter was imprisoned on the 
strength of it for getting advance information about wills from 
Somerset House. In the case of Lewis v. Cattle the Acts were invoked 
against a Stockport journalist who had supplied a newspaper with 
a story about a swindler operating in Lancashire which was claimed 
by the police to be a disclosure of a confidential police circular. 

The facts in all these cases are remote from any question of 
national safety. Yet the intention of the Legislature in passing the 
Official Secrets Acts was that they should strike only at espionage 
and similar offences. Thus the first of the Official Secrets Acts was 
called for in 1889 because it was found that legal proceedings could 
not be taken against a Foreign Office employee who had disclosed 
an important diplomatic document. The main object of the second 
Act, in 1911, was clearly to deal with espionage. Lord Haldane, then 
Secretary for War, said: “Every country has legislation of this kind, 
I understand, and in no case would the powers be used to infringe 
any of the liberties of His Majesty’s subjects.” 

In 1920 the Coalition Government passed an amending Act in 
the belief that it struck solely at spies and spying. The Attorney- 
General (Sir Gordon Hewart), now Lord Chief Justice, re-empha- 
sized its connection with spying and declared his astonishment that 
anyone should say it dealt with the Press. Yet in the case of Lewis 
v. Cattle the Lord Chief Justice and his colleagues found the case 
“almost too plain for argument.” 

Legislation designed to counter espionage is, in fact, being used 
as an instrument of inquisition. For the latter purpose the Acts are 
admirably equipped. For to enable a prosecution to succeed under 
the Acts, the information which is given need not be confidential 
information, but any information whatsoever which a person hold- 
ing office under His Majesty may receive by way of his office. 
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This puts in jeopardy every Civil Servant who ventures to 
volunteer information on any matter with which he has to deal. 
Mr. L. J. White, the Assistant Secretary of the Civil Service Clerical 
Association, has already shown the extent to which the Acts are being 
used to dragoon the Civil Service. They have been employed to 
interrogate postal workers at Kilmarnock about the political views 
of their colleagues believed to be fighting in Spain. Mr. White also 
alleges that a Ministry has threatened to prosecute the Civil Service 
Clerical Association. The Association made representations to that 
Ministry that a certain office was under-staffed, and added that they 
knew that this view was shared by the head of the office, because 
he himself had tried to get extra staff. The Ministry thereupon wrote 
to say that the information that the head of the office had tried to 
get extra staff was information which must have been obtained by 
some Civil Servant, who had thereby committed an offence under 
the Official Secrets Acts, and that the Association was liable to be 
prosecuted for receiving this information. 

Two further features of the Official Secrets Acts-are equally dis- 
quieting. Firstly, these Acts provide the only case where an officer 
of the Executive is given the right to issue a search warrant of his 
own accord and without a grant by a magistrate. More sinister, in 
view of the wide use to which the Acts are now being put, is the 
power of interrogating suspects created by section 6 of the 1920 Act. 

This power of interrogation is quite unique in English criminal 

law, the basic principle of which is that no man accused or sus- 
pected of an offence shall be required to incriminate himself out 
of his own mouth. No such protective principle is found in this 
section. As Mr. Dingle Foot, M.P., has pointed out, a similar power 
of interrogation is to be found in the Statute Law of British India, 
but there the safeguard is provided that no one is bound to answer 
questions put to him by the police when the answers might have a 
tendency to expose him to a criminal charge. In this respect citizens 
of England enjoy less protection from inquisition than the citizens 
of India. 
_ It is true that the Home Secretary has given an assurance that 
in future these extraordinary powers will only be used in cases of 
serious public importance. But so long as the Official Secrets Acts 
remain unamended, they will be a ready weapon for a potential 
dictator seeking to stifle criticism or, as the Sandys case showed, 
for a Minister seeking to cover up incompetence in high places. 
Gresham's Law applies to bad laws no less than to bad coinage. 
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THE SACRED BULLOCK 
by Mazo de la Roche 


“HOI! Hoi!” Young Davey shouted, as he and the dog, which was 
a mixture of several breeds and combined the intelligence of all of 
them, drove the little bullocks along the rocky path toward the 
pasture where they were to be fattened for market. 

“Hoi! Hoi!” he shouted, even when it was not necessary, for he 
liked the sound of his own voice in the desolate place, and his brain 
was so empty that a single word like “‘hoi’’ meant much to it. 

The great barren hills, in the heart of Wales, that seemed to have 
upheaved themselves from the bowels of the earth, might have been 
expected to have dwarfed the figure of a man driving a dozen bul- 
locks before him, with a dog at his heels, but they did not. He, in his 
heavy boots, thick corduroys, with his broad shoulders and plunging 
walk, looked massive, towering above the little beasts he drove, like 
some powerful prehistoric man. On their part they looked soft and 
weak, their sturdy legs not yet accustomed to the rough paths, their 
eyes timid, as they looked over their shoulders at the dog. 

Beyond and beyond, the hills reared their rocky heads, their shoul- 
ders shaggy with bracken. They crouched and sank like receding 
waves. There was always the endless variety and endless monotony 
of the hills. Up and up the morning sun showed its face among 
them, lifting their veils of mist, casting their dim shadows into the 
valleys. In the most fertile of the valleys was the farm where young 
Davey worked. From this height you could see its stone walls and 
its two chimneys. He looked down at it and, for a moment, the faces 
of the two who lived there came into his mind. Then it was empty 
again, and he shouted “hoi, hoi!’”’ to the bullocks and drove them 
along the path. 

The two who lived there were a farmer named Owen and his 
daughter Glennys. Twenty years ago Owen had come home from the 
War, blinded. He had married the girl who had been waiting for 
him, and, two years later, she had died in giving birth to his 
daughter. All these years he had been worked for, waited on by a 
married couple, but last summer the husband had strained his back. 
It was little he would be able to do for a long while, so young Davey 
came from a distant farm to help. He was so strapping, so willing, 
that Owen liked the sound of him about the place. He asked Glennys 
to tell him what the boy looked like. 
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“I wish you could see him,” said Glennys, laughing. “He's a 
funny-looking boy!” 

“Ugly to look at?” 

“Well, not exactly, but he has a thick neck and a high head, and 
he has tow-coloured hair in curls on the top of his head; and his 
eyelashes are almost white.” 

“He sounds ugly and not a bit like a Welshman.” 

“Oh, he’s Welsh,” laughed Glennys. “He can’t speak a word of 
English.” 

“I like his voice,” said Owen. “I wish he spoke oftener. And I like 
the sound of his step.” 

Young Davey slept in an attic room under a roof that sloped to 
the floor. There was nothing but a bed in the room and an old iron- 
bound chest for his clothes. He owned a quite good coat, which he 
wore when he went to church, but the heels were always out of his_ 
socks. He owned a Bible in very fine print, but he could not read. 
He washed himself in a shed at the back of the house. All his life 
he had washed with coarse yellow soap, but now Glennys gave him 
a piece of pink soap with a scent to it. It had only cost tuppence, 
but to him it seemed luxurious, and he was careful not to be extrava- 
gant with it. 

He was happy as he drove the little bullocks along the track. He 
shouted “hoi, hoi!” loudly and felt the strength of his power over 
them as they ran and stumbled, not knowing what they were ex- 
pected to do. Far below he saw the farmhouse, looking very grey 
and small. Then his mind returned to the bullocks which were to 
be fattened for the market, and he called to the dog to harry them 
up the path to the pasture. 

The pasture lay on a plateau against the side of a ruined Abbey. 
Owen had had the piece of sheltered rich land fenced in, and the 
grass grew thick and strong here. A protecting hill rose on the north, 
and the walls of the Abbey kept off the cold east wind. It was said 
that in olden times the monks had their garden here and that a rich- 
ness had been left in the soil that would for ever nourish what grew 
there. 

“Hoi! Hoi!’’ Davey shouted at the little beasts, and they crowded 
in at the gate, looking with frightened eyes at the dog who just 
touched their legs with his teeth. 

There was one bullock that was not so obedient as the others. 
He turned and faced Davey with a wondering look and lowered his 
head, with its little coral-pink bumps of horn, towards the dog. 
Davey had noticed him before, and now he had a good look at him. 

He was white, with a peculiar milky whiteness above his pink 
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skin. The others were red, or red with a patch of white. But he was 
white all over, and it gave him a look of purity and innocent power. 
There was a bunch of white curls on his crown, rather like Davey’s. 
His tail ended in a white ringlet. Only his great liquid eyes that 
seemed to see but a short way, were of a midnight blue. 

“Hoi!” shouted Davey. “Hoi!” and waved his staff. 

The dog barked sharp orders at the bullock. It wheeled and went 
after the others. 

Davey could not keep his eyes off it. As it bent its massive little 
head to graze he stood staring at it, admiring it. It was shy but not 
timid. He filled his hand with its curly topknot, ran his hands over 
its silky sides, appraised it for the good beef it would put on to its 
sturdy frame. It stretched its neck, its wet pink nose following his 
fingers, its under lip thrust out in its instinct for sucking. 

The bullocks had been bought by Owen for fattening. Twice a 
week he asked Davey how they were getting on. 

“They're putting on the fat wonderful,” said Davey. ‘“There’s 
a white one.” 

“Oh. Is he a good one?” 

Davey laughed. ‘‘He’s the best. He looks like a regular littl 
He could not talk for laughing, because Glennys was in the room; 
and the sight of her filled him with confusion. 

Christmas was past. It was January, and a misty sunlight, not 
without warmth in it, slanted across the hills. Owen said: 

“T think I'll go up the path and see the beasts.” 

‘He can’t see them,” thought Davey. ‘‘He means feel them.” And 
he chuckled to himself. 

‘‘All right, Father,” said Glennys. ‘‘Shall we go now? Davey could 
come with us, couldn’t you, Davey?” 

She looked so beautiful to him, standing in the dim room, with 
the fairness of her skin and the darkness of her hair and her large 
grey eyes, that his legs felt heavy and his head light. He twisted his 
fingers together and looked at her from under his white lashes, not 
able to speak. 

Owen was on his feet, groping for the peg where his cap hung. 
He did not like being helped, so the boy and girl watched while he 
found it and put it on his head. He led the way through the door 
and along the cobbled path. At the end of it he stopped and threw 
up his head. 

‘‘What’s that I smell?” he asked. 

‘“‘Snowdrops,” said Glennys. “It’s wonderful how you can smell 
them, Father. Their scent is so faint.” ; 

Owen smiled proudly. It filled him with pride to do some things 
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better than other people could. Glennys picked a few of the flowers 
and put them into his hand. He laid his other hand on her arm. 

Davey led the way up the steep rough path, up and up, his strong 
legs springing before them, the rags dangling from his coat, the dog 
pressing close after him. He was so eager to show off the bullocks 
that he could scarcely endure to wait for Owen’s slower steps. The 
sheep grazing on the hillside moved closer to each other, for they 
seldom saw so many people. A faint “Baa!” came from their midst. 
It came from the first lamb of the season who stood, peering, between 
the bodies of the sheep that were a woolly barrier between him and 
the world. 

‘““*Tis a new lamb,” said Davey. ‘““The ewe dropped it yesterday. 
There'll be more before sundown.” 

The lamb cried out again, his close-curled wool shaking with the 
strength of his baa. Suddenly he dived under his mother and bunted 
the milk from her udder with his curly head. His cry had gone 
through Owen with the piercing sweetness of the first voices of 
spring. 

“IT wish I could see the lamb,” he said. 

Glennys led him on up the path. The ruin of the Abbey rose 
betore them, the broken arch of grey stone, the crumbling tower 
solid against the fragility of the wintry blue sky. Through the 
windows Glennys saw the little bullocks grazing in what had been 
the chapel. 

The bullocks raised their heads and stared meditatively through 
the windows at the group approaching. Then, as though with calcu- 
lated design, they passed through the narrow door of the chancel 
into the open pasture—all but one. 

This was the white bullock, and he stood motionless on the deli- 
cately carved altar stone that had fallen and now lay sunk in the grass. 
“Oh, lovely!” cried Glennys. ‘‘Doesn’t he look lovely there?” 

“Who? Where?” demanded Owen, turning his face impatiently 
from side to side. 

“The white bullock. He’s like the sacred bull of pagan times. The 
sacrificial bull.” 

“Is he getting fat?’”’ asked Owen. 

“He's best of them all,” said Davey. He was smiling in pride be- 
cause of the girl’s surprise. He strode to the bullock and grasped him 
by the curly topknot and drew him towards Owen. He came docilely, 
stepping daintily over the grass, but his eyes were two luminous 
globes turning in courage and pride. 

Owen passed his hands over him. “What a silky hide!” he said. 
“Yes; he’s putting on the flesh.” 
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“What a pity he has to be killed!” said Glennys. “He looks so 

lovely here. I’d like to keep him. . . . He looks sacred.” 
eh mal a foolish girl,” said Owen, pressing her arm against his 
side. 

“The beast should be saved for breeding,” muttered Davey in 
Owen’s ear. 

“Hmph, well, he just came with the lot I bought. Take me to the 
others.” 

They passed through the door and found the little herd in a 
russet clump among the bracken. The white bullock followed them. 

Even when they were far down the path he stood staring after 
them. He watched their movements contemplatively till they were 
out of his sight. Then he returned to his companions but never 
seemed entirely to belong to them. 

The remembrance of the visit Glennys had paid to the ruin was 
always coming into Davey’s mind. ‘She got a surprise, she did!” he 
would chuckle, and he would wonder if ever she would come to see 
the bullock again. He would pull and push him till he got him on 
the altar stone, then he would stand gazing at him in wonder and 
admiration. 

The bullock soon learned that he was singled out for attention; 
but he scarcely had to learn it, for he was not timid like the others. 
He watched for Davey’s comings and pressed forward to get the hay 
he spread on the ground or to thrust his nose first into the bucket 
of meal. Davey would lead him into the chancel and strew his on 
the altar because that was where he had stood on the day Glennys 
had praised him. 

One day she showed Davey a picture in an old book, of a sacred 
bull. His horns rose out of a chaplet of flowers, and young girls and 
youths, in Greek dress that showed their lovely limbs, danced in 
procession after him. They had musical instruments in their hands 
and vine leaves in their hair. Davey had never seen a book like this 
before. He took it reverently and, as he looked from the picture to 
her face and back again, a smile lighted his face, and a tremor ran 
through him. He asked, in his Welsh tongue: 

‘Was there really times like that—in the world once?” 

“Of course there were!” 

“I wish I’d lived then.” 3 
“Oh, Davey, you would have looked funny among the Greeks! 
Then her eyes swept him appraisingly, and she added: ‘Well, from 
the neck down you’d have looked all right. Yes, the Greek tunic 

would have suited you.” ; 

He did not understand, but he stared at the picture, trying to 
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draw sense from it. He was ashamed of the fervour of feeling that 
swept over him. A rich colour rose from his neck and flooded his 
boyish cheeks. 

“I’m going to sew a patch on your coat,” said Glennys, “and darn 
your socks.” 

He looked at her, startled by the fervour in him. He pushed the 
book into her hands and clattered up the stairs to his attic. From 
the chest he took his clean pair of socks that had both heels worn 
through, and hid them under the mattress of his bed. He found pins 
and pinned up the tear on his sleeve. “She’ll not mend for me what- 
ever,” he said, the tears filling his eyes. 

But when he hung the coat on a peg in the kitchen, while he 
cleaned out the stable, she took it down and mended the tear, and 
when he next looked in the chest there were the socks folded to- 
gether, with neat darns on the heels. He held the socks to his breast, 
and his heart throbbed like an engine against them. 

He could not thank her, but when they met in the passage he 
said: 

“You’d ought to come and see the white bullock, how he’s 
growing.” 

“So I should,” she answered, her face bright in the dim passage. 
“T’ll come to-day.” 

“Do you think your father will come too?” he asked timidly. 

“No. He’s tired. He’s been out all the morning. I shall come 
alone.” 

She saw the muscles about his mouth quiver and his eyes turn 
away, as though he was afraid to let her see into them. She had a 
sudden feeling of power. Yet the power was tremulous with some- 
thing strange. Ought I to go alone with Davey? she wondered. It 
may seem too familiar. Yet surely I can go to look at my father’s 
beasts when he can’t see them himself! 

As they passed through the garden he said: 

“You ought to bring some flowers to make the bullock one of 
them things—what you said—for his head.” 

Glennys laughed. ‘“‘Davey, you are romantic!”’ 

‘“What’s that?” 

“Oh, having pretty ideas about flowers and old-time customs and 
all that.” 

‘We could take some daffydils.” 

‘We shall do no such thing.” 

She spoke a little sharply, and there was silence between them as 
they mounted the steep path. But the March wind was so sportive 
and so scented with new growth; the clouds were so white and so 
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flowing that, before they reached the plateau, they were laughing 
into each others’ eyes for joy in the lambs that played all about them. 

The lambs were strewn over the hillside, white and weak and gay. 
They broke into sudden sideways darts. They flung out their woolly 
legs in an abandon of play. Forehead to forehead they tried their 
infant strength against each other. The sheep watched them with 
no maternal pride, no responsive gaiety. Their cold eyes and flat 
pale cheeks were bent toward the grass, and they forgot that they 
ever had been lambs. 

The white bullock was not with the others that came to meet. 
Davey. 

“Where is the white bullock?” Glennys asked. 

“You wait and see.” 

He led her into the Abbey, and there, standing on the altar stone, 
was the massive little beast, his eyes luminous for the feed that would 
be strewn there, his hoof gently pawing the stone. 

“I’ve never seen anything like it!’ cried Glennys. ‘It’s wonder- 
ful! Have you bewitched him, Davey, or has he bewitched you?” 

“Hoi! Hoi!” shouted Davey to the bullock, and he strewed a 
little meal on the altar stone. 

“How clean and white he is!”’ she said. 

“I brush him. He’s like that beast in the picture you showed me. 
He’s sacred.” 

“But he’s for the market.” 

“Don’t tell your father how he thrives, will you? I’d like to keep 
him a little longer.” 

Glennys felt troubled as she looked at Davey standing there in his 
strength and his ignorance. He was like the white bullock. He was 
aloof and belonged to another age. They were like the lonely hills 
and the wind-swept stones of the Abbey. She went to the beast’s 
side and laid her hand on his shoulder. He swung his head on his 
thick neck to touch her with his tongue. She saw how his little horns 
were growing so that they arched above his curly pate, smooth and 
sharp and threatening. But his eyes were gentle, she thought. As 
she looked into their blue-black depths she saw no intelligence there, 
just an overwhelming instinct. 

“Isn’t it strange,” she said, “how the monks once lived here? 
Do you ever think of them, Davey, and imagine what their life was 
like?” 

“Monks!” he said. ‘“Who were they?” 

“Don’t tell me that you haven’t heard of the monks who built 


the Abbey?” : 
“I haven’t heard.” He looked at her dumbly, his hands clasping 
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the smooth sickle of the bullock’s horn, and she noticed how lumi- 
nous his eyes were and the pulse that beat in his strong neck. 

“The monks built the Abbey seven hundred years ago. They built 
it for worship.” 

“Worship?” 

“Yes. Worship of God and prayer. That part out there, where the 
other bullocks are grazing, was the cloister.” 

“Did the monks live alone here? Without women?” 

“Yes. They were holy men.” 

“Touch me,” he said, moving closer to her. “Lay your hand on 
me—like on the bullock.” 

She spoke to him in a high clear voice: 

‘How did you think the Abbey came to be here?” 

“IT thought it had always been.” 

“But it had to be built!” 

“Put your hand on me.” He came still closer. “Like on the 
bullock.” She could see the white glimmer of his skin under his 
shirt. 

She turned pale and moved quickly away from him. “I made a 
mistake, coming up here with you,” she said. 

The bullock moved through the space between them and pressed 
through the narrow priests’ door into the cloisters among the others. 
Glennys turned her back, trembling with fear, and walked swiftly 
out of the ruin. But Davey did not follow her. He stood looking 
after her through the broken arch of a window, till she was only a 
midget descending into the valley. Then he followed the bullock and 
laid his mouth against the place where her hand had lain on the 
animal’s side. Tears tell from his eyes, and he sought to make some- 
thing clear, that he might understand, out of the confusion in his 
mind. 

Spring had come too soon. Now, in the middle of March, winter 
came back for a space. The hills turned savage and bleak. The snow 
came down in thick flakes and was blown in drifts against the iron 
of the hills. When the young lambs saw it falling they knew it for 
their enemy and ran out bravely to meet it, stamping on it with 
their little hooves, flattening the flakes into the ground. But the 
lambs were weak. .They could not stamp all day long, and, after a 
while, they crept under the warmth of their mothers’ wool and 
huddled there. 

The ewes watched the snow coming down for two days, standing 
close together, their cold eyes without apprehension or compassion 
for their lambs. ‘Then they sank to their knees, and the drifts began 
to bury them. Davey worked all day shovelling them out of the snow, 
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dragging them up to their feet. The sweat poured from him, and 
he took a slab of bread and cheese from his pocket and ate it, leaning 
on his spade. 

That night the snow came down harder than ever. Davey did not 
wait for daylight but was out of bed in the bitter cold dawn, staring 
through the leaded panes of the attic into the terrible white fortifica- 
tions of the hills. 

Glennys had not spoken to him since the scene in the ruin, but 
now he clumped in his hobnailed boots to her door and rapped. 
“If the sheep are to be saved,” he said, ‘‘you must come and help 
me. 

“Dll come at once,” she answered. 

“What is the matter?’’ shouted Owen from his room. 

“It's the snow!” she called back. “I must go with Davey to help 
with the sheep.” 

“Oh, curse this sciatica of mine!”’ cried Owen. “I should be going 
too!” 

“Don’t worry, Father. We shall save them.” 

With a scarf wrapped round her head and neck she plodded up 
the hill after Davey, placing her feet in the holes his feet had made 
in the snow. He carried the two spades and she a basket with sand- 
wiches in it and a thermos of cocoa. He felt a fire of strength in him 
as he struggled upward. knowing she was close behind. He leaped 
through the drifts, eager to show off his strength. 

A great mound marked where the sheep huddled. Davey and 
Glennys ran to it and began frantically to dig. ‘The sheep were un- 
covered, stretched on their sides, their pale tongues lolling, their 
white eyelashes motionless over their pale eyes. Sometimes they lay 
heaped on top of each other. Then the ones at the bottom were 
dead. Most of the lambs lay dead, some with noses close to the ewes’ 
udders. There had been more than thirty lambs. Now there were 
just three. Davey dragged the living sheep to their feet and sup- 
ported them, but they gave him no look of gratitude or pleasure at 
the lambs that lived, or pity for the ones that were dead. They 
stood humbly, gently, waiting for the life to come back into them. 

“Don’t cry so,” said Davey. 

“I can’t help it,” answered Glennys. ‘“The lambs were so sweet.” 
She was holding the weakest of the three living ones in her arms. 
He was the only black one, and his little black face lay on her breast. 
She was so hot that she had thrown back the scarf, and her fine hair 
clung to her head in a dark mass. 

Davey looked at her kneeling there in the snow, and his mind was 
clouded and dark, like the sky overhead. His speech came thickly. 
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“Stop your crying and pull your scarf on your head. You'll take 
cold.” 

She smiled a little at the authority of his words. She dried her 
eyes on the corner of her scarf, but she did not cover her head. 

“I’m so hot,” she said, “I should die if I covered my head.” 

Davey threw down his spade and strode to her. Before she could 
stop him he took her scarf in his hands and drew it close over her 
head. 

“You shall keep your head covered!” he said thickly. As he re- 
turned to his digging he kept on saying: “You shall keep it covered. 
Yourshalle.°>." 

They worked in silence then, digging out the sheep. The black 
lamb’s dam was dead, and no living ewe would suckle it. Perhaps it 
was because of its colour, but, weak as they were, they gave pale 
hatred to it out of their eyes and would not let down their milk. 

At last Glennys was so tired that the spade fell from her hands. 
The sweat trickled down her face. 

“You stop digging and drink some cocoa,” said’ Davey. “I can 
finish the job. Look at the sun. There's a change coming.” 

A mildness was in the air. In one place, like a tunnel in the clouds, 
the pale sun peered through. A breeze stole up from the south. The 
black lamb’s fleece began to curl closely. 

“Yes: I must rest for a bit,” she said. ‘“My back aches. Look! The 
sun is really coming out.” 

“Rest in the stable,” Davey said. “It’s nice in there.” 

“The stable?”’ 

He pointed, with his spade, to the ruin. “I call that the stable.” 

She laughed. It was the first time she had laughed that day, and, 
when he saw her white teeth and her lips parted and the escaped 
black lock on her forehead, he felt the joy of her nearness almost 
unbearable. 

She thought: “If he follows me into the Abbey I will go out on 
the other side. I will not be alone with him in there.” With the 
lamb in her arms she went through the snow, which was not so deep 
on the plateau, into the Abbey. Here it was sheltered, and the sun 
poured between the delicate stone arches and filled the ruin with 
an ethereal beauty. 

Glennys laid the lamb on her skirt. She unwrapped the scarf from 
her head and covered the lamb with it. She had found a corner with 
clean straw in it, and she laid her food on the carved top of a fallen 
column. She did not let her mind dwell on the sheep and lambs 
that had died but on those that had been saved. She wet her finger 
in the cocoa, and the lamb beside her sucked it. 
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Then she saw the bullock appear in the narrow doorway that 
opened into the chancel. He stood looking in at her, the crescents 
of his horns bent above his curly poll, his forelegs thick and short 
beneath the bulk of his strong breast. 

He stood staring at her in surprise. She could hear the breath 
blowing in his wide nostrils. He pressed through the door, and she 
wondered if she ought to be afraid of him. There was the lamb’s 
little head, showing above the scarf. Perhaps the bullock had it in 
his mind to harm the lamb. 

He came closer. His glowing yet senseless eyes moved insolently 
in their sockets. His coat glistened, the long hair silky like fur. He 
stared at her and at the lamb. Now she gave a loud clear scream and 
struck at him with her fist. 

Davey came leaping through the snow. He shouted: 

“Don't be afraid! He means no harm. Look now; he does just 
what I tell him!” 

But the bullock pushed Davey aside with his shoulder and thrust 
his wet nostrils against the girl’s breast. “He means no harm!” 
shouted Davey and caught him by the horns and swung him away. 

Glennys watched the two of them wrestling together. Whether 
there was anger or just mischief in the bullock, she could not tell. 
Now he swung Davey from side to side, as though he would hurl him 
oft. Now Davey bent the beast’s proud neck and pushed him closer 
to the door. Now he had the upper hand. The bullock was thrust 
outside the Abbey. A heavy wooden bar closed the entrance. 

Davey was laughing, but his breath came in harsh gasps. He 
dropped to his knees beside Glennys. “It’s a pity he frightened ye,” 
he said. “for he means no harm.” 

“I wasn’t frightened,” she answered, “except for the lamb. That 
was why I screamed for you.” 

His love poured from his eyes, and she began to rise; but he put 
out his hand and held her by the skirt. ‘Hold me,” he said, “‘like 
you did the lamb. Hold me in your arms.” 

Glennys tore herself from him and ran out of the Abbey. She 
ran through the deep snow down the hillside, putting her feet into 
the holes made by his. “How dared he! I hate him! I hate him!” 
she said over and over again. Yet her anger was so mixed with love 
that she could not tell one from the other. 

After a while Davey carried the lamb into the kitchen. He said 
gruffly : 

“Is the lamb to die, or will you feed it?” 

“I have warm milk in a bottle, waiting for it,” she answered 


gently. 
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She took the lamb from him and laid it on the warm hearth. “Oh, 
pretty, pretty, pretty!’ she whispered to it, and it sucked from the 
bottle with all its might. 

Its body warm, its stomach full of warm milk, it soon began to 
totter about the kitchen, putting its pert face into every corner and, 
as it felt its strength return, gambolling as it would in a meadow. 

Betore long Owen sent for a cattle buyer to look at the bullocks. 
He needed money for his season’s work. But, on the morning, Davey 
told him that one of the bullocks, the white one it was, should be 
held back for a little. It had been struck by a stone falling from 
the tower of the Abbey and hadn’t thrived for a bit, but it would 
be all right. 

Owen told the drover to have a look at it, in any case. But it 
was not with the others, and Davey said that it was shut in the stable. 

“What stable?’’ asked the drover. 

“Oh, a stable,’’ answered Davey, vaguely. ““He isn’t ready for 
killing yet.” 

When the eleven red bullocks had been herded away Davey let 
down the bar, and the white bullock stepped out of the chancel, 
in his pride and his beauty. He raised his head toward the April 
sky, and the round white clouds that drifted across it were not 
whiter than he. 

Now Davey had him all to himself. The hills stretched, wave upon 
wave, hump upon hump, to the horizon and, on this hill, he and 
the white bullock alone together. Davey did not ask himself why 
he loved the beast, why the thought of him being butchered was 
more than he could bear. He did not ask himself why he doted on 
his beauty and fed him delicately and kept fresh straw for him to 
lie on. In some mysterious way the beast now bore the burden of 
Davey’s love for Glennys. Davey would put both arms about him 
and press his forehead to the place where her hand had lain. 

But, since their bout of wrestling, the bullock was not so docile 
as he had been. Now, when Davey approached, he swung his tail and 
pawed the tender grass. There was a challenge in his eyes, even 
while he did what he was bid. He was restless, always moving in and 
out of the Abbey, throwing up his head and distending his nostrils 
against the wind. He seemed to be always expecting some fresh ser- 
vice from Davey. He did not move sedately, as the other bullocks 
had, but with force and arrogance. 

Owen kept asking about him, and Davey always said: ‘He’s 
better, but not fit for killing.” 

Davey had grown sullen and scarcely looked at Glennys. But she 
looked at him more and more often. 
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The farm labourer whose back had been strained was now well 
and able to work. Owen paid off Davey and told him he could go. 

“This is the end of it all,” thought Davey, in the chaos of his 
mind. From the garden he stole spring flowers and carried them to 
the ruin of the Abbey. With his thick hands he made them into a 
wreath and placed it on the bullock’s head. 

“Now,” he said, “you are like the sacred bull in the Preculew cad 

Davey was to leave the farm that day, but when evening came he 
had not returned to the house for his box, which stood packed, wait- 
ing on the doorstep. 

“Wherever can the boy be?” asked Owen, again and again. 

Suddenly Glennys said she would go and look for him. 

“Let the man go,” said Owen. 

“No, Father; I shall go myself!”’ 

She climbed the hill, in the golden evening light. In the Abbey, 
on the altar stone, she found Davey lying dead. Near by the white 
bullock was quietly grazing. The crescents of his horns rose above 
a chaplet of spring flowers, and the points of his horns were red 
with blood. 


Lonpon MARCHERS 
Wood engraving by WILLIAM TOWNSEND 
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MY MISTRESS OF THE LINE 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


‘THE tree pursues a purpose 

In its Howers and fruits, 

But never at all in the hieroglyph 

Limned on its chequered shade 

Where butterflies imitate 

The flitting of the yellow leaves 

And a swarm of lines and curves quiver on the grass. 


My Mistress of Speech in the pride of her rich inheritance 

Rules with a rod. 

She rarely allows wild vagaries of the wayward; 

But the Line smiles at my extravagance 

And never raises her warning finger at the foolish. 

Thus I fear not to widen gaps between my tasks 

Through which to run out to the boundless realm of the 
inconsequential 

And to litter my time with an irrelevant caprice of forms. 


Fondly indulgent is my Mistress of the Line to the errant 
in the poet 

Whose truancy is not to be checked 

By the curbing rein of reputation, 

For his proud name, acclaimed by the market, 

Ignores the painter’s brush 

Leaving it free to follow its path, 

Free as is the Spring with his paint-box. 


September r1, 1938. 


Wood engraving by GerrRUDE Hermes, for “The 
Compleat Angler” (Penguin Illustrated). From the 
Exhibition of Wood Engravings at the Stafford Gallery 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
OF TAGORE 


By Ranald Newson 


DURING the strange months I spent in India I can recollect no 
single occasion on which I ever saw a man or woman laugh. It would 
probably be wrong to deduce from this personal observation that 
the gift of laughter has not been bestowed on the Indian people. 
Nevertheless, I have read widely in Tagore’s voluminous literary 
work and have yet to find one single attempt on the part of the 
author to provoke so much as a smile. 

I lived within a stone’s throw of Tagore’s tiny cottage, ““Shyamali,”’ 
that stood in the grounds of the palatial residence occupied by his 
son. Here I passed the days and weeks and months in sickness and 
in health. And never once did anything occur to make me laugh till 
one day I entered my sitting-room and found an industrious goat 
perched on my arm-chair and serenely devouring it. Then I laughed 
at last, and long and loudly. For all I knew to the contrary it was 
the first audible sound of mirth ever heard, at least in that part 
of India, which may be considered the Tagore country. 

Not that Rabindranath Tagore is a man of sorrows. There is 
nothing of the frustrated artist or the tortured genius about him. 
Pose he may have, but it is far removed from the conventional pat- 
tern of the Western poet. For life has been kinder to him than to 
most of the princes of his craft. Here is no blind beggar, no leaper 
from Leucadian rocks. Tagore has already won fabulous fame and 
is like a god in his own country. In remote provinces of India the 
peasants sing his songs as they toil in the fields, while in his own 
homeland he is surrounded by disciples in whose religion he is the 
central figure. He has passed before death into the mythology of 
Bengal, and Santiniketan, where he has built his strange hermitage. 
has become sacrosanct. Pilgrims come from every part of India 
merely to see this man. A succession of minor Indian poets gathers 
at his gates, and far into the night I have heard these ruthless 
admirers of Tagore chanting their own verses at him in Bengali or 
their babu English. And Tagore dozes in his throne-like chair raised 
slightly above the level of his eternal visitors. His long red robes 
and venerable beard suggest an apostle stepped from a provincial 
stained-glass window. All eyes gaze up at him as though he were a 
prophet or a king, or the supreme being and creator of some inde- 
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pendent solar system of his own. Sometimes for a moment the eye- 
lids open. Sometimes the weary detached voice of the poet murmurs 
a soothing platitude. And he never laughs. 

For that matter he very rarely talks. His warmest admirers account 
him a very poor conversationalist, an indifferent novelist, a negli- 
gible politician. In conversation the woman poet of India, Sarojini 
Naidu, is easily his master, difident though Indian womanhood so 
notoriously remains. Rabindranath’s theory of conversation is what 
that of Olympian Zeus may well have been among the pantheon of 
lesser gods. Voices talk beneath him and around him, and he nods 
and dozes in his throne. Then of a sudden the supreme moment 
comes. The drooping eyelids lift. The weary voice is heard. The 
master speaks his soothing platitude. No Boswell need apply at 
Santiniketan. 

Tagore’s fame rests primarily on his poetry and the curious 
glamour that the Nobel prize award appears to have brought him 
in his own country. Fanatic nationalism needed a national figure 
and found one ready made in the person of this apostolic aristocrat, 
this wealthy and landed prophet, this fluent poet and writer of 
abundant native music. Prophet, saint, composer, and national 
leader—he was all. But more than anything he was the Poet to the 
people of Bengal. And it must be remembered that in India, where 
readings of the great Epics are given as an entertainment in the 
open street, it is still accounted a fine thing to be a poet. 

Tagore’s status as poet is accepted without question by all but 
the most advanced theorists in the Indian literary world. Actually 
to appreciate his abundant verse one must know Bengali, but even 
in translation there are beautiful thoughts that haunt the mind. 

“I know that I shall enjoy Death because I have enjoyed Life so 
much,” he sings. And again: “When I go hence let this be my 
parting word, that what I have seen is unsurpassable.” And once 
more: ‘“The world has become richer for the love that has been 
lost.” 

Such lines move me as much as all but the greatest poetry 
of acknowledged Western masters, even though the inadequate 
medium of translation has robbed them of their true colour and 
music. But the bulk of Tagore’s poetry consists of a curious self- 
abasing mysticism which is a home product of the East; and as 
volume after volume of such translated devotional verse has been 
presented to us Tagore’s Western fame has notably diminished. 
Among his many writings I think parts of the Gitanjali and all of 
the breathlessly beautiful Post Office will continue to hold their 
own. But the fervent praise with which W. B. Yeats introduced 
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the Poet to his Occidental public no longer rings quite true. 

Tagore himself is said to regard: Santiniketan as his chief and 
most enduring poem. Among the almost barbarous Santali tribes- 
men he has founded this school where native and Western arts are 
taught to the youth of the country. The setting is Arcadian. Lessons 
are given under the great and many-branched mango trees, and 
corporal punishment, though practised, is not permitted. All classes 
are co-educational, although the two sexes instinctively separate 
into two well-defined groups. The youth of India is not industrious, 
and little attention is paid to the pundit as he discourses from his 
throne to the children or adults seated on mats at his feet. But it 
must be admitted that the pupils of Santiniketan lose little by their 
inattention to lessons, for those same pundits have positively in- 
accurate notions concerning much that they teach. 

It is so beautiful. The youth of India sings and dances in tradi- 
tional classic costume. Boys and girls alike wear flowers in their 
hair; and moving among the trees for once it is a pleasant thing 
to see the finally evolved ape that calls himself homo sapiens. Of 
course a time will come when the Tagore pupils will go out into 
the world, and even in India their indolent Utopian schooling will 
have unfitted them for the heavy days ahead. One such product 
of the Tagore system I remember actually to have showed rudi- 
ments of commercial enterprise. He started a small shop at which 
all goods could be obtained at double the normal price. He used 
to sit by my bedside with dumb animal patience while I lay stricken 
with some disastrous tropical fever. One day I praised him for his 
devotion. He explained that he was keeping an eye on my tube 
of tooth-paste, and when at last the final half inch of ribbon had 
been thumbed out he would be very pleased to do business with 
me. He added that his name was Suji, meaning Sun God. “For 
heaven’s sake get out,” I said, and when he shuffled into his shoes 
and left me I lay back in bed and thought about Tagore. 

A stone’s throw away the great Bengali poet probably sat as he 
sat every day of his life lost in meditation on the verandah of his 
cottage or painting the scenes and creatures of his last night's 
dreams. As an artist he was in his own way superb. The gift had 
come to him late in life, long after his music and poetry had made 
him famous throughout India. His poetry was evangelic in its 
manner and content; his music breathed the pastoral air of the 
undulating Bengal hills and might have been the simple melody 
of the native herdsman, for all his acquired knowledge of Bach 
and Beethoven. His face and figure seemed like some fatherly tribal 
god’s—some local cloud-gatherer’s or creator's. There were those 
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who even associated him vaguely with the God of the Christians. 
Yet in all his pictures there was that frantic nightmarish distortion 
that had endeared him to the wildest Parisian anarchists of art. 

The pictures are something that the true Tagore disciple tries 
to forget. But, like seven devils, they clamour for attention. They 
are ribald roisterers that break in on a touchingly holy and innocent 
festival. Even Tagore himself, who seemed so secure in the legend 
of his self-portrait and landscape, must cast an uneasy glance on this 
sudden intrusion from the subconscious. No doubt the humility 
and self-abasement of the poems will outlive the rude vitality of the 
paintings, at least so far as India is concerned. But the legend of 
Santiniketan and the saintly figure of its founder definitely received 
a jolt when one by one these provocative drawings began to appear 
on the hermitage walls. 

So, as I say, I lay back in my bed in the hospital at Santiniketan 
and thought of its great founder. I thought of his rather childish 
vanity, the pride so easily won over by flattery, the harsh and un- 
charitable treatment of some that had given up their lives to serve 
his ideals at Santiniketan. On a wall opposite where I lay a lizard 
was scrambling over a life-size portrait of Tagore. In a neighbour- 
ing bed a small boy began to sing a Bengali song. The words and 
music were by Tagore. The passion of my voice as I asked him to 
desist, rather than any common stock of English and Bengali words 
that we shared, won the day for me, and silence reigned in the ward 
tor a while. Then I closed my eyes on the portrait of the venerable 
red-robed prophet and poet. 

They were queer people at Santiniketan—these Tagore disciples. 
They praised the poet and his legend; they praised the music of 
his songs and his power as an actor (in his:own plays and usually 
in the role of God). Even his occasional incursions into the world 
of dancing produced no criticism, and the manifest deficiencies of 
his educational system were charitably passed over. But Tagore the 
artist was not wanted there. Tagore the artist was a prophet with- 
out honour in his own country. His pictures were ambiguously 
passed off as a ‘‘volcanic eruption,” and the conversation tactfully 
steered back to the poet, the philosopher. 

1 had grown out of sympathy with this point of view. A vaguely 
Oriental Wordsworth and Tennyson and Whitman did not seem 
to me to voice the Indian people or the Indian landscape. The 
self-abasing mysticism was an echo from passing traditions. But the 
pictures, crude and violent though they were, seemed a passionately 
sincere testimony from the man’s soul, and they at least revealed 
something of what lay behind the mask and the legend. 


DRAWING BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


from the exhibition of his paintings at the Calmann Galleries 
(December 10- January 5) 
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ANGELS UNAWARES ? 
By Dacre Balsdon 


EVERYBODY in Burton Magna loved the Rendalls—Cotone! 
George and Mr. Harry—and people who still read Dickens some- 
times called them the very embodiment of the brothers Cheery- 
ble. Everybody loved them, and, if the Rendalls’ behaviour was 
any guide to their feelings, they loved everybody in return. The 
Colonel was tall and thin and carried a handsome mop of white 
hair; Mr. Harry was short and tubby and had no hair at all. They 
were both churchwardens, and they drove about in ancient 
Morris cars, dressed, both of them, summer and winter, in thick 
ulsters and motoring caps. ‘They put on this uniform for motoring, 
as if motoring was like polo or football, something for which one 
dressed. They lived together in a house which was most inappropri- 
ately called The Cottage. The Colonel had lost his wife and had a 
boy out in India; Mr. Harry had been a bachelor all his days. 

At seven o'clock on an evening late in March Mr. Harry came 
into the house, shed his ulster, unwound his scarf and threw his 
cap down on to an oak chest. William, their manservant, came into 
the hall, as he heard the front door open, and Mr. Harry said to 
him: “You might go up and turn a bath on, William. And, William, 
you know that old brown suit of the Colonel’s, the one he doesn’t 
wear any longer—I suppose you couldn’t find it and leave it in my 
room. And—er—but no, perhaps I had better see the Colonel before 


I ask you about that.” 
William said: ‘I am afraid the bathroom is already occupied, 


Mr. Harry.” 

“The Colonel having a bath? But didn’t he have one this 
morning?” 

William sniffed and said: ‘It’s not the Colonel, sir. It’s a—er— 
a person he brought home with him.” 

“Brought home with him? How very curious. He told me nothing 
about it.” 

“No, sir?” William smiled. “And, strangely enough. sir, he has 
asked tor the loan of that old blue suit of yours, the suit you have 
ceased to wear, sir. I took it that you would have no objection, sir, 
seeing as how you have ceased to wear it.” 

Mr. Harry’s red brow puckered, and he said: ‘’Pon my word, 
what a strange coincidence to happen, to be sure. I’d better go and 
ask the Colonel what it is all about,” and he puffed his way into 
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the Colonel’s study. The Colonel jumped to his feet, looking, for 
a Colonel, a little shamefaced, and his brother smiled, knowing that 
he started with an advantage. 

“What’s this I hear, Colonel?” he asked. “I hear you've brought 
someone home and have borrowed a suit of clothes of mine. What’s 
the matter? Hadn’t the chap any clothes of his own?” 

The Colonel said: “I must apologize, Harry. It was very wrong 
of me. As a matter of fact, I’ve just been sitting here, thinking how 
wrong of me it was. You see, I picked a man up on the road and gave 
him a lift, and I found his conversation so interesting that I asked 
him to come home for the night; but his clothes smelt so that I 
thought they had better be burnt, and I gave William orders. But 
he had to have something to wear, poor fellow. And as he’s about 
your size I thought that blue suit of yours would do for him nicely. 
I hope you will forgive me. It was really very impertinent of me. And 
I’m not quite sure, now, that I really wanted the fellow in the house, 
or that you would really like him.” 

Mr. Harry slapped his thigh and said: “What an extraordinary 
coincidence!” and went off into great guffaws of laughter. 

The Colonel, evidently pleased, said: “It is very good of you to 
take it so well. And I knew that you were really anxious to see the 
last of that blue suit of yours. I promise you, you'll find him an inter- 
esting fellow.” 

Mr. Harry said: ‘‘Fair exchange. I want your old brown suit in 
return.” 

“Of course, my dear fellow. But it’s very old, and it would never 
fit you.” 

“It’s not for myself that I want it,” his brother said. “It’s for 
somebody that—er—lI’ve brought back for the night.” 

“Anybody I know?” the Colonel asked, surprised. 

‘‘No; that’s the extraordinary thing. It’s somebody I picked up 
on the road, and he interested me so much that I asked him to 
come home and spend the night. It’s a curious coincidence.” 

“I ought to explain,” the Colonel said, “that my chap is an out- 
of-work. He would have had to put up at a casuals’ ward if I had 
not given him a night’s lodging. And they would have kept him in 
all to-morrow. And that would have spoiled his plan, for he has 
heard of work here and will not get it unless he applies early to- 
morrow morning.” 


“How very strange,” his brother said. “The same thing is true 
of the man that J picked up.” 

“My chap put up his hand and stopped me and asked for a lift,” 
the Colonel said. “I don’t know why I stopped. I don’t always.” 
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“The same thing happened to me. I don’t know why J stopped 
either. That’s why it’s such a curious coincidence.” 

The Colonel said: ‘My man is an Irishman. He comes from 
Galway. That’s why he can’t get unemployment benefit in this 
country. I liked his voice; and we had the most interesting conversa- 
tion. He is extraordinarily well informed, though he is just an ordi- 
nary navvy. We talked about the National (for which he gave me 
a tip), the Boat Race (in which he backs Oxford), the Roman 
Catholic Church, Jews, the right age for marriage, the present Euro- 
pean situation and the desirability of not raising the income-tax, a 
matter on which his feelings are even stronger than my own. He 
interested me because there was no point in the conversation at 
which it became apparent that the thousands of pounds that have 
been spent on my education and the number of times that I have 
been to India have given me greater knowledge or acuteness of judg- 
ment than he possesses. Indeed, many of his sayings might, had they 
been brushed up a little, have found a comfortable place in a leading 
article in The Times. The great gulf of the lower middle classes 
separates us, and yet I could find no single opinion which we did 
not hold in common.” 

“Irishmen,” his brother said with a wink, “are very plausible.” 

‘And the army,” his brother retorted, “teaches a fairly shrewd 
judgment of human character. And what about your man?”’ 

“I am interested in him for a different reason, not because he says 
so much but because he says so little. In fact, he said nothing at 
all. J did all the talking. But he has the most interesting face, a dis- 
tinguished face, I might almost say. It is a face which one might meet 
in any grade of society whatever and at which one would inevitably 
look twice. A subaltern in a good regiment, you would say, or per- 
haps something in the Diplomatic.” 

The Colonel said: “He may, of course, be a criminal. It is a 
career which is said to commend itself more and more these days 
to members of the upper classes.” 

His brother said: ‘““That I shall soon discover. I left him outside 
in my car, with the key in the engine, so that if he wants to steal 
it and make off, he can. I thought that was rather a clever way of 
finding out whether he was a crook or not,” he added, with an 
attractive smile. 

“You would,” the Colonel said, patting him affectionately on the 
shoulder. ‘““We look like having an amusing evening. Perhaps we 
might toss as to who shall go and break the news to William that 
we have two rather unusual guests for the night. And perhaps it will 
be safest if we drink beer for dinner and do not have finger-bowls.” 
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The Colonel lost the toss and went to find William, while 
Mr. Harry went out to see the result of his experiment. The car 
had not been taken. 

No greater contrast could easily be imagined than that between 
the two guests of the house. Patrick—he confessed to no other name 
—was ruddy of countenance and sandy haired. It was more than 
six weeks since his hair had been cut and at least three days since 
his face had been shaved. His blue eyes were like pools of water. His 
large brow was often puckered; he managed always to look worried, 
as if he were trying to straighten out the curious situation in which 
he found himself, and he never smiled. His fellow guest, who con- 
fessed very unconvincingly to the name of Smith, was tall, sparely 
built, and his appearance was, as Mr. Harry had said, distinctly 
aristocratic. His hair was dark, and he occasionally sniffed. 

Dinner was accomplished successfully. William behaved with per- 
fect aplomb and allowed nothing to disconcert him. Patrick ate 
noisily but with great gusto and without any embarrassment; so 
neither the Colonel nor his brother showed any embarrassment 
either. Conversation, started and controlled by Patrick, whether he 
was eating at the time or not, was concerned with topics of current 
interest, the Grand National, the Boat Race, the Roman Catholic 
Church, Jews, the right age for marriage (Patrick was opposed to 
marriage himself), the present European situation and the futility 
of Communism. If the Colonel had the feeling of going over familiar 
ground, his military training prevented him from showing any bore- 
dom, and Mr. Harry, who was hearing it all for the first time, listened 
to the talk with enthusiasm. Mr. Smith had little, if anything, to say. 

After dinner there was a lull. For one awkward moment it seemed 
that Patrick might be going to start the round again, as he returned 
to the subject of the Grand National, but somehow he was diverted 
and began to talk instead about unloading boats at Cardiff, about 
riots in the Welsh valleys, about jobs at Coventry, about digging 
potatoes in Jersey, about casuals’ wards, about nights on haystacks. 
Mr. Smith listened intently but said nothing. 

At ten o'clock they went to bed. Having seen their guests to bed, 
the Colonel and Mr. Harry, walking side by side to their own bed- 
rooms, discussed their impressions of the evening. 

“That Patrick,” the Colonel said. ‘‘He puts one to shame, don’t 
you think? Twenty-one years old, and yet he knows far more about 
the world than I do. And I warrant that I couldn’t have cut such a 
good figure in a casuals’ ward for the night as he cut in our drawing- 
room.” 


“That chap of mine, Smith,” Mr. Harry said. “Didn’t it strike 
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you that he’s awfully like Milly Goodbight’s son? It’s ten years since 
I saw the boy—but I thought of him at once, as soon as I set eyes. 
on this chap Smith.” 

The Colonel said: “Yes, I see what you're getting at. Damme, 
there zs a likeness. I see it myself, now that you mention it.” 

They said good night to one another and went to bed. 

At about half-past one Mr. Harry woke up and switched on the 
light. He felt certain that he heard a noise downstairs. He got out 
of bed and opened the door. At almost the same moment his brother 
opened the door of the adjoining bedroom. 

“I thought I heard a noise,’ the Colonel said. 

‘And so did I.” 

“I expect you heard me getting up,” the Colonel suggested. It 
was a little cold, and he did not want to go downstairs. The house 
was an old one and often made unexplained noises at night. 

“IT expect I did,’ Mr. Harry said. He wanted to get back to bed 
too. 

Next morning the Colonel, like a good Colonel, was the first to 
come down to breakfast. He was followed closely by Mr. Smith. 

“Hullo, sleep well?” he asked. “Times or Telegraph? Don’t know 
a woman called Milly Goodbight, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Smith said. “She’s my mother.” 

“Dear, dear,” the Colonel thought. Why had he mentioned it? 
Poor Milly. Deuced awkward thing, if it ever got about. No wonder 
this chap Smith was so like that Goodbight boy. ’Pon his soul, the 
Colonel did not know what to say next. He just turned deep beet- 
root colour and thanked God when his brother arrived, sleek and 
smelling of expensive shaving soap. 

“Hullo,” Mr. Harry said. “Patrick not down yet? Poor chap! I 
don’t expect he often gets a chance of a lie-in. I’ve a dashed good 
mind to take him up his breakfast in bed. I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t have a little comfort for once in his life.” 

Mr. Smith, who had shown little inclination to join in Patrick’s 
conversation on the previous evening, and who now showed little 
interest in his welfare, said suddenly, showing initiative for the first 
time since he had been in the house: “Hullo, that’s a lovely flagon. 
Communion plate, I suppose. About 1640, I should say.” 

This was unexpected enough to make the Colonel desert The 
Times leader, which was all about the necessity of keeping a clear 
head in these troubled times. 

“You're quite right,” he said. “You know about silver, evidently,” 
and, with the best will in the world, he could not help saying it 
a little suspiciously because, after all, silver is not the sort of thing 
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about which one expects unemployed men to speak as experts. 

Mr. Harty said: “Yes; we have the whole set. We ought really to 
give it to a Church. The Chalice and Patten are in a cupboard in 
the study. I will show them to you afterwards. My poor old mother, 
you know, never knew what they were. The Chalice was used at 
dinner parties for chocolates, and the Patten was used as an ash-tray. 
Then William came to us. He had been in service with a Bishop 
and naturally was deeply horrified.” 

The Colonel, who was still feeling a little suspicious, said: “I 
wonder where that chap Patrick can have got to.” 

Mr. Harry, accustomed by long training to act as his brother’s 
batman, said: “I will go up and wake him.” 

He returned a few minutes later, not white-faced, because he 
could not possibly by taking infinite thought have achieved such a 
complexion, but very pale pink indeed. 

‘“He’s gone,” he said. 

“Gone?” asked the Colonel, scarcely comprehending. Damme, 
this was his own chap, letting him down like this. 

‘And, what’s more,” Mr. Harry said, ‘‘some of the silver has gone 
with him. I looked in for that silver I was talking about in the 
study. It’s gone. And, dammit, the silver from the sideboard’s gone 
too. Why didn’t I notice it before? Everything except that flagon.” 

“It only shows,” the Colonel started, “that you can’t trust these 
chaps an inch.” And then, feeling a little ashamed at this expression 
of petulance, which was, after all, very untypical of him, and remem- 
bering that ‘‘one of these chaps’’ was still sitting at his own break- 
tast-table, he checked himself and said: ‘‘Nonsense. Silly to get so 
excited. I expect William has taken it away to clean.” 

But William hadn't. 

“IT should have noticed it myself, sir,’”’ he said, “but I hadn’t been 
in the rooms this morning. One of the maids dusts and lays the 
breakfast. . . .” 

There was nothing for it but to telephone to the police. 

Mr. Smith, whose animation increased with the discovery of the 
theft, said: ‘‘Good. I’ve been waiting for weeks for something to 
happen, and now it has.” 

“Good,” the Colonel said, more harshly than he meant. “I’m glad 
somebody is pleased.” 

Mr. Smith, undaunted, continued: “My name isn’t really Smith 
at all. My name is Bobby Goodbight. You know my mother, you 
were saying.” 

This did not seem either to the Colonel or to Mr. Harry to im- 
prove the position substantially. In a moment Mr. Smith had turned 
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from an interesting stranger that they were out to help, into an 
acquaintance who had evidently got into some serious kind of 
trouble. Why, otherwise, should he be tramping the roads as an 
out-of-work? Neither of them had the heart to question him fur- 
ther, but the Colonel said, kindly: “If you’d like to leave before 
the police arrive, I’m sure my brother won't have any objection.” 

“Why should I leave?” Mr. Smith said. “I want to be in on all 
the tun. You see, I write books, and I have been commissioned by 
my publisher to write a book on the life of an out-of-work. And so 
I am tramping round the country to get experience. It doesn’t work 
very well. For one thing, I hate walking and am always stopping cars 
to get lifts. Then, inevitably, people are attracted by my genteel 
appearance and ask me in for the night. It has now happened for 
three nights running. The aristocrat on the roads. I am an object 
of interest. People, of course, always play for safety and make sure, 
just in case they are wrong, that I have a bath and delouse on arrival. 
And most courteously, since they take away my clothes and burn 
them, they clothe me instead in a suit of their own clothes. It is 
very wasteful really. The suit that you took away and burnt last 
night had been given to me only yesterday morning by Lord Card- 
rigg, in whose house I spent last night, and who treated me as courte- 
ously and, I suspect, for the same motives, as yourselves.”’ 

The Colonel and Mr. Harry were saved the difficulty of adjusting 
themselves to this changed situation by the arrival of the village 
policeman, to whom, very sadly and reluctantly, an exact descrip- 
tion of Patrick was given. 

The policeman was far too polite to say that, if one sheltered 
unknown strangers, this was the treatment that one invited and 
said, instead, like a good policeman, that he would like to go round 
the outside of the windows and see whether there were perhaps 
any suspicious footmarks in the flower-beds. 

So, breakfast abandoned, the Colonel, Mr. Harry and their re- 
maining guest, went round the house with the policeman, looking 
for footmarks. 

“Perhaps,” the Colonel said, “I had better fetch the gardener,” 
not because he would be at all helpful but because he would be so 
angry if he found that the policeman had been trampling without 
his permission in the flower-beds. 

He found the gardener at the bottom of the garden and—second 
surprise of the morning—he found Patrick digging beside him. 

“Ah, good morning to ye, Colonel,” Patrick said cheerfully. “I’m 
after earning my keep and doing a little work at your lordship’s 


garden.” 
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The Colonel wished that he had not such an honest-looking face 
and wished that he was himself a stronger man. It was weak of him, 
he knew it, but he decided to give Patrick a chance. 

“The police are here,” he said. 

“The police?” Patrick looked worried. “And what in goodness 
will they be after, if it isn’t that skrimshanking son of a lord that 
you had staying in your house last night? I could tell from the 
very looks of him that it was no good that he was after.”’ 

A weight lifted from the Colonel’s mind. Perhaps, after all, it was 
his brother Harry’s man who was the miscreant. But he frowned 
again—that would be awkward, if he was really Milly Goodbight’s 
son. 

“I knew from the first moment that I set eyes on him that he 
was not an honest man, I tell you,” Patrick said. ‘“‘And wasn’t that 
why I came down at dead of night, when ye was all sleeping like 
the sweet innocents that ye are, and took all the silver. . . .” 

“You took the silver?’”’ the Colonel asked in horror. 

“Yes, and locked it up in a cupboard in me bedroom, thinking it 
was the silver that he was after. He’s no right to be on the road. I 
could tell it from the look of him. And I thought maybe he’s one 
of those jewel thieves ye’re after reading of in the papers. He’s come 
here, I thought, to take the gentlemen’s silver, and they all sleeping 
and suspecting nothing. And as like as not, I thought, when they 
wake up in the morning, maybe with their throats cut, and find their 
silver stolen, it’s Patrick they'll be after suspecting. So I took it alk 
upstairs, and I hid it in a cupboard; and here’s the key that I put 
in my pocket, side by side with the Agnus Dei that I’ve carried with 
me since I was a boy and the Priest gave it me after my first 
Communion back in Galway. And here’s the key. I'll be handing it 
over to ye.” 

When, an hour later, their guests took their leave and, at the 
gate, parted, at Patrick’s suggestion, to walk in opposite directions, 
the Colonel and Mr. Harry, who had watched them from the gate, 
turned back into the house. 

The Colonel said: “I suppose he really is Milly Goodbight’s son. 
I’m not so sure about it really. It was a bit slick, that story that 
he told you. You know, Harry, I think you’re just a bit too trusting 
sometimes.” 

Harry smiled and said: ‘‘And I suppose Patrick had really locked 
the silver up, in order to prevent its being taken. Other explanations 
are possible. You’re a very trusting old Colonel, you know—but I’m 
= quite sure that you oughtn’t to draw the line at Irishmen from 

alway. 
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THE THEATRE 


A Party For Curistmas. By N. Hunter. Haymarket Theatre. 

Moon.iGut FLiittinc. By George Malcolm Thomson. Torch Theatre. 

REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS Past. By Rodney Ackland. London Inter- 
national Theatre. 

STRANGE Famity. By Richard Blaker and Sidney Gutman. Q Theatre. 

ELIZABETH OF AusTRIA. By Katriona and Elizabeth Sprigge. Garrick 
Theatre. 


AFTER Munich, theatre managers are humming in chorus, the public 
wants only to be made to laugh; and if there were not something in this, 
it would be difficult to explain the success of such a modest comedy as 
A Party for Christmas, which seems to have settled down at the Hay- 
market. Its author rather neatly expresses the solemnity with which 
youth generalizes from its own trivial experience. He is greatly helped 
by Mr. Milton Rosmer, whose sketch of a genial bore from the Antipodes 
becoming eloquent after too much champagne is first-rate. But most of 
the laughter is made out of domestic nothings. It is all very polite and 
good-natured and light-hearted, but by comparison with such pieces as 
this and Quiet Wedding, French Without Tears and George and 
Margaret were masterpieces of wit. A domestic comedy with infinitely 
more bite was Moonlight Flitting at the little Torch Theatre in Knights- 
bridge. This showed us, rather in the manner of Sean O’Casey, farce and 
tragedy struggling for the upper hand in the lives of workless Glasgow 
tenement dwellers. They were the kind of people who are equally inter- 
ested in religion, sport and politics, who play Protestant versus Catholic 
football matches and thwack each other over the head in the name of 
God and another goal. What was tragic sprang from a poetic youngster’s 
impulsive attempts to break through an inimical environment. This side 
of the play was not handled with much theatrical guile, but all that had 
to do with a genial sponger’s rise to the glory of a Parliamentary candida- 
ture was delightfully touched in, and Mr. Mark Daly, as a kind of Glasgow 
Flutter Good, ran away with the evening. 

There was no yielding to easy laughter in Mr. Rodney Ackland’s 
Remembrance of Things Past, given a Sunday night performance by the 
London International Theatre. It was altogether too serious, but we 
could have borne with that. Perhaps it derived a little too self-consciously 
from half a dozen famous dramatic styles, and we could have borne with 
that. But a greater difficulty was the deliberate artificiality of its division 
of mankind into those who cling timorously to a dead past and those who 
are ready to bury it and create for themselves a brave new future. The 
central figure is a woman who, having divorced a husband with the kind 
of charm that is largely parasitical, hesitates between returning to him 
and beginning a new life in America with a man who has known tragedy 
and means to forget it. But all the people about her have more symbolic 
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significance than human interest. An octogenarian drifts slowly back 
to second childhood; an elderly woman whose world ended when her 
son was killed on the Somme seeks to return to that world through 
spiritualism; another woman belongs to the post-war period of hectic 
parties in stuffy mews and is perpetually bored because the old playmates 
have changed their outlook; a film magnate broods on the grandeur of a 
film which was silent; the hero stands for the Future rather than for 
love; and even the small boy says nothing unbecoming a representative 
of the Present. And life, we feel, cannot be quite so ruthlessly canalized 
into a theme, even though the theme is an interesting one and a refreshing 
challenge to the self-pity and defeatism that are usual in Chehovian drama. 

Another play that recommends itself more for its theme than its 
characterization was “tried out” at the Q Theatre this month. Strange 
Family is more or less a monologue spoken by the head of the family 
on the text that women break men’s hearts by not loving them or, what 
is worse, break their spirits by loving them. The hero attacks a woman 
for using her weakness to drain her children of individuality; puts into 
practice his own theories of liberalism in the guidance of his sons and 
daughters; and when himself crippled by paralysis arranges the appear- 
ance of suicide and disappears rather than be enslaved by family solici- 
tude. Mr. Leon M. Lion spoke this “monologue” effectively enough and 
it was excellent entertainment, but the attempts of the play to make good 
argument with incident were so naive that there is a danger that a good 
theme will prove to have been wasted. 

The authors of Elizabeth of Austria may also be accused of wasting 
a good theme. It covers too much ground, using up on numerous incidents 
points that might be better used on the little group of characters—the 
brilliant and charming Empress, the agreeable but obstinate Emperor, 
the madly original King Ludwig in whom the tragic splendour of the 
Habsburgs awaits a more concentrated study than they now receive. The 
play drags, but several of its scenes have genuine life, especially that in 
which King Ludwig’s fantasies comfort the distressed Elizabeth, and there 
is some extremely adroit acting by Miss Wanda Rotha, Mr. Gyles Isham, 
and Mr. Richard Ainley. : 


A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—CANADA HITS BACK 


A CENTURY OF CANADIAN ART. Tate Gallery. 


LIKE the Americans, whose work was to be seen in the spring at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, the post-War painters of Canada claim to have cut 
adrift from Europe. The most patriotic of them, however, could scarcely 
persuade themselves that they are free from European attachments, and 
they must not complain if, when their pictures come over, the points 
of similarity are more immediately noticed than the features which pro- 
mise or already mark a divergence. It is easy enough to recognize the 
traces of Van Gogh or Cézanne in the more recent pictures, and still more 
the influence of the almost ubiquitous colour print from Munich or 
Vienna. Where there is a divergence we do not naturally assign it to some 
local characteristic of topography or vision. We are far too much accus- 
tomed in modern painting to stylized exaggeration of form and structure 
for the sake either of rhythm or absence of rhythm, and to combinations of 
colour which are introduced for their own sake afid without any reference 
to nature. In Canada, of course, the realistic reference must be much more 
powerful, but in this country we cannot substantiate any new or discon- 
certing features by our own experience as, for example, we have come to 
accept Van Gogh's rendering of Provence under a mistral. Nor, so far at 
any rate, does there seem to be anything with such force of colour, design 
or realism that it can impress itself as a new vision, as Van Gogh’s has 
done on thousands who know nothing either of Provence or the mistral. 

Those who have been to Canada, however, tell us of an autumn when 
the blaze of colour is so intense that it can scarcely be tolerated, of range 
after range of featureless hills which spread endlessly like a wilderness of 
dark foliage, of a hard bright toneless atmosphere at some seasons, and at 
others of vast opaque clouds which are unparalleled for heaviness by any- 
thing in Europe. No doubt the new painters in Canada are right in 
deciding that the old European conventions of painting are powerless to 
make pictures of these. At any rate, the earlier part of this exhibition. 
while it shows some highly accomplished painters such as Brownell, Hébert, 
Cullen, Gagnon and Morrice, contains nothing which might not have 
been produced, say, in the Highlands or Scandinavia by natives of those 
countries. The newer forms of technique have certainly freed the painters 
to attack a new type of subject just as in Europe they have enabled pic- 
tures to be made of the material which would have proved deterrent to an 
older generation. The weapons may have been forged in Europe, but if 
they find them suitable for use on their own soil and for their own pur- 
poses, the Canadians may have justified themselves in forgetting whence 
they were derived. 

Their leading painter, Tom Thomson, died too early to have a part in 
the movement, and he was too short-lived to do himself full justice. It is 
unfortunate that the exhibition does not include any of the direct sketches 
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from which his few large pictures were composed. In these the gaily 
coloured decoration no doubt owes something of flatness and want of depth 
to the Canadian atmosphere, but for us it is only part of a semi-oriental 
convention. His somewhat complicated technique adds to the process-like 
effect. Of his successors, Arthur Lismer and Franklin Carmichael began 
by introducing an element of greater solidity into static compositions on 
Thomson’s lines, while Alexander Jackson and James Macdonald seem to 
have led the movement towards enlivening their compositions by emphasis 
on waving and rolling lines. The clear atmosphere of Canada is no doubt 
reflected in the former by strong, rather harsh colouring, while the latter 
largely restricts himself to the somewhat soupy browns and reds of its. 
darker days. Both of them, with Lismer and many others, seem to seek 
with their flat and heavy colouring something of a woolwork effect which 
is by no means unknown in Europe, but is so much pronounced in this. 
Canadian movement as almost to constitute a national characteristic. 
On the other hand, Charles Fraser Comfort, whose large portraits in 
water-colour are among the most noticeable pictures in the exhibition, 
has a neater and more restrained note in his little picture of pill-box 
houses against a wide expanse of sea, and the most striking painter of the 
group, Lawren Harris, has simplified his Arctic landscapes under a slaty 
light until his rocks and promontories are fluted and scalloped into 
metallic shapes. 

By comparison with much of the work that was produced in England 
during the same period, these Canadian pictures have a note of freshness. 
and vigour. The painters have managed to retain in their maturity much 
of the quality of good student work. They strive too much for effect and 
have a confidence which owes more to fashion than they know themselves, 
but they show a brave effort to achieve something which they have 
observed for themselves, though it may as yet be beyond their grasp. 
Possibly their over-assertion may be due in part to isolation and a lack 
of a congenial atmosphere. Conditions in Canada must be still harder for 
painters than they are here. But with greater encouragement at home 
it is to be hoped that the master painter will arise to fuse the material and 
the manner together into a convincing unity. It might be well to go back 
a little way and, instead of producing drop scenes and woolwork, to follow 
up the line indicated by Carmichael’s “Light and Shadows,” in which an 
attempt was made to combine the solid forms of mountains with the depth 
of a three-dimensional picture. As it:is, however, we are told that Harris. 
has now turned to purely abstract painting, and there are indications even 
in the selection at the Tate that, for all their detachment from Europe, 
the youngest generation of Canadian painters is already imitating those: 
Tate their dotard elders who seek to renew their youth by crawling om 
all fours. 


Pau Oppr 


December Art Exhibitions are announced on page 270. 
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MUSIC—THE SIBELIUS FESTIVAL 


I'l is my misfortune that I cannot yet appreciate the works of Sibelius, 
a misfortune which forces me into the first person singular when writing 
about this festival. I realize that I have a blind spot: and it may be 
that Mr. Cecil Gray is right when he says that “the symphonies of 
Sibelius represent the highest point attained in this form since the death 
of Beethoven,” and that there is very little, if anything, in twentieth 
century music to equal the tone-poems of what Mr. Gray calls Sibelius’s 
national, northern, or romantic phase. I should not even voice my own 
dissatisfaction if I did not find a comparatively large number of open- 
minded and musically sensitive people in this country (not to speak of 
the rest of Europe) who share my feelings and cannot, with the best 
will in the world, join wholeheartedly in the enthusiasm which Sibelius’s 
music has aroused during the last few years. 

Nor do I wish to draw too precise a parallel between the present 
enthusiasm and that which the works of Delius aroused about ten years 
ago, when Sir Thomas Beecham performed for that composer very much 
the same offices as he is now performing for Sibelius. But it must in fair- 
ness be remembered, I think, that both musicians and the general public 
were then persuaded into something like an undiscriminating worship 
for all that Delius wrote—a position from which the public has gradually 
and tacitly receded and musicians have consciously and openly withdrawn. 
Let us not burke the facts: there is, besides a great deal of genuine and 
enlightened enthusiasm, a vast amount of purely herd-like snobbery in 
these matters. Delius was the thing ten years ago, now it is Sibelius, ten 
years hence it may be Bloch or some composer whose very name is not 
yet known. This is not to say that Delius is not a composer of much 
beautiful and perhaps some great music: not to deny that Sibelius may 
be one of the great figures in the history of music. Only we should be 
warned by the history of past fashions and our own exaggerated enthu- 
siasms to avoid repeating such mistakes, be on our guard against accepting 
too readily the judgments of leaders of musical opinion who have proved, 
despite their gifts, false guides in the past, more endowed with enthusiasm 
than with sound judgment. 

For the rest of this article I want to try and put on paper, for the 
benefit of myself and the others who feel with me, the reasons why the 
music of Sibelius leaves me cold. For that is precisely my difficulty. I 
admire the quality of the thought, the workmanship, the strength and 
the originality of the large majority of Sibelius’s works that I have heard, 
making an exception only for the Violin Concerto of the larger works; 
but no work has in any way stirred me, made my heart beat faster, 
threatened my critical faculty. It is not that I ask from music 
only that class of sensational emotion which is stirred, say, by 
Tchaikovski’s Sixth Symphony: my heart races, I am _ conscious 
of far more of the lover’s sensations when faced with the beloved, 
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as Sappho describes them, during a Brandenburg Concerto or a Mozart 
quartet than during any 7812 or Boheme. But Sibelius’s music affects me 
with a chilliness, its strength seems to me inhuman (where Beethoven s is 
the strength of humanity), its violence cold (where Verdi or Tchaikovski 
are molten): there is a kind of dark, submarine, almost fishy quality about 
it to which I cannot respond. Perhaps it is merely the voice of the extreme 
North which is heard here, as Mr. Gray points out, for the first time. 
Sibelius makes Wagner seem a dago, a gesticulating Neapolitan, and the 
physical darkness in which so much of the Ring is played seems noonday 
compared with the gloom of the Fourth Symphony or the Swan of 
Tuonela. 

It is firmly denied by Sibelius’s admirers that his works are exclusively, 
even predominantly, sombre or gloomy: but I feel what seems to me his 
all-pervading coldness in his most genial and light-hearted moments. His 
laughter is hollow to me, the laughter of a troll, not of a man: his smile 
is purely external, facial as it were, and seems to correspond to no melting 
of the interior ice. For this reason I must believe that, in spite of his 
vast technical gifts, the originality of his mind and the strength of his 
artistic personality, Sibelius’s music is so lacking in fundamental human 
qualities, his blood runs so cold, like any merman’s, that he can never 
occupy in the history of music any place beside the truly great, epitomes 
of humanity’s many-sidedness. I see him rather as a more impos- 
ing. more gifted, more original brother to Rimsky-Korsakov—the 
Rimsky-Korsakov of Kashchey and the Coq d’Or—brilliantly impersonal 
and abstract in the symphonies, a magnificent illustrator of the inhuman 
figures of the Kalevala in the tone-poems. 

Of what Mr. Gray calls the Swedish, cosmopolitan side of Sibelius— 
the side expressed in the incidental music to The Tempest, the piano 
music and miscellaneous compositions—I believe that a lot of nonsense 
has been written. Is the storm which opens the Tempest music really 
anything more than a conventional piece, a formula unusually efficiently 
worked out? Are the other numbers of the suite played on November 5 
anything more than trivial theatre pieces, and should we listen so atten- 
tively to them if they were not signed with Sibelius’s name? Is the Night 
Ride and Sunrise really different, except in technical excellence, from 
the thousand and one tone-poems, Mazeppas and the like which have 
“described” similar subjects? I cannot help feeling that the difference is 
merely in execution: that the musical content, the thought, is negligible, 
and that in performing and praising such works as these we are doing 
just exactly the same disservice to Sibelius as the indiscriminate perform- 
ance of Delius’s works, good and bad, did ten years ago to Delius. The 
work of art is a product of the whole man: what is wanting in him will 
be wanting in his creations, and I feel that it is because Sibelius’s music 
is the product of a possibly perfect artist but a defective human person- 
ality that history will not agree with the present exceedingly high estimate 


of his work. 
MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


MarigzE ANTOINETTE. American. 
KaTIA. French. 
You Can’r Take rr WitH You. American. 


MISS NORMA SHEARER, returning to the screen in Marie Antoinette, 
runs through all the moods with a bright efficiency which strikes a more 
convincing note only now and then—in the quieter early scenes with 
her bridegroom, the heavy, tongue-tied Louis, physically impotent and 
accustomed to humiliation, and in the prison scenes at the end, when 
she is haggard and silent. This Marie Antoinette is presented as a woman 
so dazzling and capable that she would easily have got the better of most 
revolutions, and yet at the same time, and with emphasis, as the innocent 
victim of brutal circumstance. A good deal of play is made with the story 
of her Swedish lover, Count Axel Fersen, but the long romantic passages 
are full of such wearily romantic dialogue that Tyrone Power, as the 
Count, is hopelessly handicapped from the start. The costumes and set- 
tings must have been terrifically expensive; the photography is brilliant 
but not very subtle; the producers have done very successfully what they 
set out to do, which is not to recreate the atmosphere of eighteenth 
century France, but to enable cinema patrons to enjoy a fantasy 
world of marble halls peopled with lords and ladies, gay, elegant and 
doomed. 

Against all this must be set Robert Morley’s portrait of Louis, a part 
said to have been intended originally for Laughton. Morley’s acting is 
sober and quiet, but very skilfully studied: he makes us feel that inside 
Louis’s awkward body there lives a not very clever but sensitive and 
kind-hearted human being who looks out anxiously for reassurance from 
behind a fortress-guard of shyness, erected against the snubs of his auto- 
cratic father and the laughter of a malicious count. In his portrait there 
is that quickening touch of imagination which counts for so much 
more than all the acres of expensive sets and glittering paraphernalia: 
but Marie Antoinette will pay handsomely on its spectacular qualities, 
and Miss Shearer’s reputation and gifts, and it is only from the paying 
public that an effective demand for other qualities can come. 

With Katia we pass to a quite different style in the treatment of history 
—a French impressionist style, decorative, elegiac. Danielle Darrieux is 
the young Countess whose love is given to the liberal-minded Tsar 
Alexander II, destined to die from a revolutionary bomb just as he was 
about to grant Russia something approaching a constitution. It is all 
rather like Mayerling, but in a weaker key. Whatever the truth about 
this love-story—the scenario is from a novel by Princess Marthe Bibesco 
—the film never quite conveys an effect of coming to grips with historical 
events. The time supposed to elapse between different episodes is seldom 
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clear, and the attitude of the lovers to the ailing Empress is strangely 
casual. But the film has many charming passages, gay and sad, and the 
settings and costumes, richly elegant, are kept in tune with the mood of 
the story, not splashed on with business-like extravagance for their own 
sake. John Loder brings the right touch of amiable indecision into his 
rendering of the Tsar; and Danielle Darrieux again expresses wonder- 
fully well a young girl's steadfast emotion, its warmth raised to the power 
of light—an emotion unlike the usual grand passions of the screen, and 
perhaps too rare for one to expect to find it in company with a quite 
convincing background of historical facts. 

What is the use of millionaires? Frank Capra has pondered this ques- 
tion; he gave us one answer in Mr. Deeds and now gives us another in 
You Can’t Take it with You. This time the answer is that they are 
scarcely any use at all. Anthony P. Kirby is a millionaire banker, but 
he gets little pleasure out of life and has to keep taking bicarbonate 
for his stomach. He is worried, too, about Grandfather Vanderhof, who 
refuses to sell his house—wanted for a merger scheme—and whose grand- 
daughter, a stenographer, has persuaded Kirby’s son to propose to her. 
Grandfather Vanderhof, however, is never worried, though one might 
have thought he would be. In the living-room of his house his married 
daughter sits writing plays because someone has left a typewriter there 
by accident, while her husband makes fireworks in the basement with a 
former ice-man. Another granddaughter uses the room for ballet lessons 
and candy-making, while her husband plays the xylophone and sells the 
candy. Grandfather Vanderhof, it will be observed, believes in everybody 
doing as they like; eventually he even gets the banker to believe that 
playing the mouth-organ is much better fun than making money. 

There is a moral somewhere in all this—or several, perhaps, for one 
moral which seems to be tactfully ignored is that Grandfather Vanderhof 
would not be able to live as he likes without a private income. The film 
1s very amusing in parts, but too leisurely and too long; the best scenes 
are not those of the family antics, but the more pungently ironic ones— 
the night court scenes and the banking scenes, which gain enormously 
from a quite poignantly human study of the unhappy banker by Edward 
Arnold. Capra feels vaguely that there is something all wrong with Wall 
Street and something all right with families and friendships: if only he 


could unite his warm heart and his brilliant picture-making talent with 
a cool head. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE publishing of books about bibliography and book-collecting has, 
for some years, been a speciality of the firm of Constable, and lately I 
have received from it two samples of its latest venture of the kind, the 
series of little volumes called Aspects of Book-Collecting. This is an 
attempt to issue works of this sort very cheaply, and it is much to be 
hoped that it will succeed, for it is really somewhat hard upon book- 
collectors that so many of their books of reference are so highly priced. 
The two volumes which have reached me are both small ones, each 
containing between fifty and sixty pages, and their price is 3s. 6d., or 
5S. in cloth interleaved. The reader may object here that gs. 6d. for what 
is little more than a pamphlet is not cheap—to which the obvious answer 
is that works of this restricted appeal cannot properly be compared in 
matters of cost with popular literature having a large sale, and that for 
any bibliographical work three-and-six is certainly not dear. To turn 
now to the books themselves: one of them is Mr. Cecil Hopkinson’s 
Collecting Golf Books, 1743-1938—an amusing byway which is, I con- 
fess, mew to me. The earliest reference to golf, it seems, is in a 
Scottish Act of Parliament of 1566, and there were references in a 
number of books subsequently, notably a passage of twenty-two lines in 
Glotta, a poem by James Arbuckle, printed in 1721; but it was not 
till 1743 that the first book devoted entirely to the game appeared. This 
was The Goff, an Heroi-Comical Poem, by Thomas Mathison. 


* * * 


The second little book which Messrs. Constable have sent me is More 
Binding Variants, in which Mr. John Carter pursues his investigations 
into the history of nineteenth century, and especially Victorian, book- 
bindings. He gives notes on the bindings of forty-six works, a few (and 
in particular those on J. S. Le Fanu’s The House by the Churchyard, 
1863, and on John Halifax, Gentleman) being contributed by Mr. Michael 
Sadleir. The books discussed include such well-known things as Lorna 
Doone, Sordello, Oliver Twist, Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 
The Cloister and the Hearth, and Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty. 


* * * 


The third and final portion of the library of the late Mortimer L. 
Schiff, of New York, is to be sold at Sotheby’s on December 6 and the 
three following days. This will bring the number of lots in the dispersal 
of this collection up to 2,493. There are important series of Elzevir books 
(including one of the two known uncut copies of Le Pastissier Frangois, 
1655) and of the works of Voltaire, besides a great number of fine bind- 
ings and illustrated books. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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THE GOLDEN ROAD. An 
Anthology of Travel by Arthur 
Stanley, editor of the famous 
Bedside Book. Decorated in line 
by Phyllis Bray. 640 pages. 7/6* 


THE MOUNTAIN WAY. An 
Anthology of Mountaineering 
Prose and Poetry by R. L. G. 
Irving, author of The Romance 
a Mountaineering. With gravure 
rontispiece. Over 650 pages. 10/6* 


COSTUME AND FASHION by 
Herbert Norris. Vol. III: The 
Tudor Period. In 2 vols., 
pages in all, 1,000 black-and-white 
drawings, 24 monochrome and 22 
half-tone plates in full colour. 
63/- complete* 


SAM. ‘The best cat pictures ever’ 
writes Reynolds News of these 45 
action studies of a tabby by Edward 
Quigley, with running commentary 
by John Crawford. 5/-* 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
CONDER by John Rothenstein. 
The biography of a strange and 
tragic artist, by the new Tate 
Gallery Director. Illustrated. 18/-* 


2; NUDES. Engraved from the 
naked model by Eric Gill, with a 
preface by him, and production 
worthy of a limited edition. 6/-* 


THE SECRET by Harold Burde- 
kin. Nearly forty lovely photo- 
graphic studies, taken from daily 
life and the beauties of nature, and 
reproduced in photogravure. 7/6* 


NINE SHARP AND EARLIER 
by Herbert Farjeon. Selections 
from the successful Nine Sharp at 
the Little Theatre, with additions 
from the author’s previous revues. 
Drawings by Anna Zinkeisen. 6/- 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Three new volumes: sTORIES, 
ESSAYS, AND POEMS by Hilaire 
Belloc; TO THE LIGHTHOUSE by 
Virginia Woolf; and A BOOK OF 
THE ‘BOUNTY.’ 

Catalogue of the 950 volumes in the 
Library post free. In cloth, 2/- each 


For the Children 


FAMILY GOLF by Eleanor E. Helme 
(5/-); THE CIRCUS IS COMING by 
Noel Streatfeild (6/-); KING OF 
THE TINKERS by Patricia Lynch (6/-) 
and sHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC by 
Kitty Barne (6/-) are 4 fine titles 
for Christmas. All fully illustrated. 


New illustrated Children’s Catalogue post fres 


* Prospectus of starred books post free from Dents, 10 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


Adi prices are net 
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NEW LITERATURE 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 
By Liddell Hart 


THE LETTERS OF T. E. LAWRENCE 
OF ARABIA. Edited by David Gar- 
nett. Cape. 253s. 

Speaking at a memorial gathering a few 

weeks after Lawrence’s death in 1935, I 

ventured the speculation that, notwith- 

standing his achievement in the War 
and again in the Middle East settlement 
after the War, he might live longest in 
his letters, and be remembered above all 
as a supreme letter-writer. That specula- 
tion was based on knowledge of his 
letters to a few only of the correspond- 
ents who are represented in this volume, 
which itself is but a small selection from 
the mass he wrote—to an extraordin- 
ary variety of acquaintances. I shall be 
interested to see how far its reception 
by others coincides with the confirma- 
tion of opinion it has brought to me. 

The skilful selection which Mr. David 

Garnett has made brings out better 

than any biography the many facets of 

Lawrence’s mind and character. While 

there is little revealed beyond what was 

already known or surmised, the explana- 
tion in his own words is invaluable for 
an understanding of effects, if not in 
accounting for causes. Whether in exter- 
nal or internal application, his gift of 
analysis exceeded his power of synthesis. 

On the public side of his career, the 
volume provides important historical 
evidence by reproducing a number of 
his official reports during the War— 
notably that on his lone ride through 

Syria in June 1917, about which he was 

so mysteriously reticent—and of his 

official papers on the reconstruction of 

Arabia, compiled during the years of 

settlement. They are usefully supple- 


mented by some of his letters. For 
example, a letter to Leonard Green 
early in 1911 shows how thoroughly 
he had studied, and appreciated, the 
elements of the strategic problem in 
Palestine and Syria which he was called 
on to tackle, as a responsible adviser, six 
years later. Again, a letter to Hogarth in 
March 1915 shows the grasp which this 
newly joined second-lieutenant already 
had of the wider strategic and political 
issues of the War in the Middle East. 

As regards the post-War settlement, 
this volume of his letters makes it clear 
that his dream of creating “brown 
dominions” was accompanied by an 
acute realization of the limitations of 
the Arabs’ practical capacity. And it 
establishes so definitely his satisfaction 
with the terms, and prospects, which he 
ultimately secured for the Arabs in 1921 
that it should finally dispel the long- 
current notion that his withdrawal from 
public life was inspired by a feeling of 
chagrin or idea of penance for failure to 
fulfil his and his country’s promises. His 
work was ended, England was at last 
“out of the Arab affair with clean 
hands,” and he felt free to please himself 
in his own disposal. 

While the volume provides sufficient 
evidence from Lawrence’s own pen to 
leave little doubt as to his attitude 
towards the main problems of his 
public career, its meagreness of detail 
about this will disappoint the historical 
student, who is still puzzled over numer- 
ous questions of fact relating to the 
War and its aftermath. By contrast, the 
psychological student and the public 
which is interested in the man will find 
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abundant evidence on the private side 
of his career, especially in the years 
which followed his enlistment in the 
ranks of the Air Force. Mr. David 
Garnett aptly entitles the section 1922- 
1929, “The Years of Hide and Seek.” 
In a brief preface he remarks: “A saint 
is abnormal; a film star is abnormal; 
Lawrence was subjected to the strains 
of the states of mind attaching to 
each.” Instead of sensibly accepting the 
measure of fame which his achievements 
had made inevitable, he increased it by 
his efforts to dodge it. He was always 
trying to escape from “Lawrence of 
Arabia,” and his attempt was the more 
futile because he was never consistent 
in it. For my own part, I think that the 
circumstances of his youth were an 
important factor in prompting him to 
a self-assertion which conflicted with his 
desire for self-submergence, and in his 
lingering tendency to cherish what his 
mind despised. Also, his training as 
an historian had left a sense of duty 
to history which hindered him from 
erasing the impress he had made on the 
records of his time. 

A rather unpleasant product of the 
internal conflict was the habit, disclosed 
in some of these letters, of pretending 
that he had no part in what was written 
about him, and of repudiating any judg- 
ment of his work which he had taken 
pains by evidence and argument to pro- 
duce. Some who knew him well ascribed 
this to his “Irishness.”” A more certain 
explanation of his consistent incon- 
sistency is to be found in the dislocation 
of his mental balance which became 
very marked a few years after the War. 
Mr. David Garnett ascribes it, first, to 
the physical effects of his air crash at 
Rome in 1919, and, secondly, to the dis- 
illusionment he suffered at the Peace 
Conference. But in discussion with me, 
Lawrence himself, looking back, placed 
the main cause in the strain of literary 
creation which he suffered in writing 
the “Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” 

That view is supported by several of 
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his contemporary letters—‘“I excited 
myself with hunger and cold and sleep- 
lessness more than did de Quincey with 
his opium.” Again—“I gave it all my 
nights and days till I was nearly blind 
and mad. The failure of it was mainly 
what broke my nerve and sent me into 
the R.A.F.” That sense of failure was 
the greater because of Lawrence’s acute 
consciousness of an “ideal standard,” 
while his discontent with the inevitable 
falling short was inflamed by the state 
of mind which had been produced by 
the pains of labour. Most writers experi- 
ence such dissatisfaction at the time of 
delivery, when they are acutely aware of 
how much they failed to get out, but 
few have such an extreme, if mainly 
impersonal, ambition as that which 
drove Lawrence. In his case, too, the 
inevitable reaction was aggravated by 
the strains to which he subjected him- 
self by enlistment in the ranks. Here his 
intense individualism was at war with 
his self-confessed “masochism.” 

Ultimately, he achieved an adjust- 
ment through his work for the devel- 
opment of speed-boats, and thereby 
attained such peace of mind as made 
his later years of Air Force service the 
happiest of his life. The madness had 
passed, although the “Jrishness” re- 
mained. He might even have returned 
to public activity, in the reorganization 
of the national defences, if death had 
not intervened. No man of our time has 
had such capacity for the task, or such 
character—to achieve efficiency without 
sacrificing the higher values on which 
civilization depends. For no flaws in 
his composition shake the impression 
created by his letters, as by his life, that 
here was a man of such justness warmed 
by generosity, such breadth of interest 
and sympathy given depth by under- 
standing, as to be fitted for leadership 
in a measure that few have attained. 

That promise might have been ful- 
filled if the will had not been weakened 
by overstrain, or if time for recovery had 
been allowed. 
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IRISH JOAN OF ARC 
By J. M. Hone 


A SERVANT OF THE QUEEN: The 
Autobiography of Maud Gonne 
MacBride. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

One day in the eighteen nineties two 

Irishmen in Paris—one of them was 

Synge—happened to hear that a country- 

woman of theirs, named Maud Gonne, 

would speak that evening at the mairie 
of Neuilly on the true story of England 
and Ireland. Knowing that the Paris 

Press spoke of Miss Gonne as la belle 

Irlandaise, their curiosity was aroused, 

and they duly took tram to the appointed 

place, when they found a dozen or so 

French citizens gathered together, and 

saw the Mayor lead a daughter of the 

gods, tall and divinely fair, to a flower- 
laden platform. Miss Gonne vividly 
described England’s organization of 
famine in Ireland—‘“and this was in 

Victoria’s time, not in the Middle Ages.”’ 

The two Irishmen -gaped. “Is it all 

true?” whispered Synge’s friend when 

the orator had sat down. Synge 


shrugged his shoulders and replied: 
“Je ne sais pas.” 

Irish Nationalism is a body of tradi- 
tional opinion rather than a feeling of 
emotion. I do not find much emotion 
in Mrs. Gonne MacBride’s account of 
her career as a _ national heroine; 
but she early lent a willing ear to 
tales of Saxon oppression and_ the 
misdeeds of landlords. She was a 
member of the garrison, her father 
having held the position of Assistant- 
General of the English forces in Ireland, 
and already celebrated for her beauty in 
Dublin society, so that her conversion to 
the popular cause must have created 
some sensation. She does not give as 
many details of it as we would wish; but 
boredom at the teas of officers’ wives 
and at Dublin dinner-tables apparently 
played a part. Her father, to whom she 
was devoted, had shown some sympathy 
with the Home Rulers, and she was dis- 
gusted by a landlord whom she heard 
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‘speak harshly of his tenants. The next 
scene finds her at Royat in the 
Auvergne, where a tall, distinguished- 
looking Frenchman seeks her acquaint- 
ance and kisses her dripping arm during 
a thunderstorm. 


I turned away. ‘“‘Let us go in, Aunt Mary 
will be anxious. You don’t understand, We 
speak a different language. ...” Mille- 
voye told me that the whole ambition of 
his life was to win back Alsace-Lorraine 
for France—One day he said: “If only 
you were French, together we could win 
back Alsace-Lorraine for France. With 
the help of a woman like you, a man could 
accomplish anything.” I shook my head : 
“TI am Irish and the whole of my country is 
enslaved and even your Napoleon could 
‘not liberate her.” . . . ““Why don’t you free 
Ireland as Joan of Arc freed France ? 
You don’t understand your own power.” 

I was silent . . . Millevoye continued : 
“Let us make an alliance. I will help you to 
free Ireland. You will help me to regain 
Alsace-Lorraine.” . . . I stopped and took 
both his hands. “Now we speak the same 
language. I accept this alliance, an alliance 
against the British Empire, and it is a pact 
of death.” 

Subsequently Miss Gonne worked with 
the Land League (once she “stopped 
a famine”); but her headquarters were 
in Paris, where many of the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood then resided. 
The Brotherhood was somewhat more 
academic than it afterwards became, and 
it numbered among its members Stephen 
MacKenna, the Plotinus scholar and 
translator, Arthur Lynch, the philoso- 
pher, W. B. Yeats, and John MacBride, 
whom Miss Gonne married some years 
later. 

Regarded as a contribution to modern 
Irish history, Mrs. MacBride’s memoirs 
are negligible. There is no evidence that 
she was ever in the inner councils of 
the few determined men like Michael 
Collins who did at last achieve a measure 
of freedom for Ireland; and it is prob- 
able that the 1916 rising took her as 
much by surprise as it is said to have 
taken MacBride who, however, “went 
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out” bravely and fell a victim to a firing 
squad. The best parts of her book deal 
with persons rather than with politics. 
She did not object to the admiration of 
men, and her accounts of how, for the 
sake of Ireland, she was obliged to give 
her numerous suitors the slip, is by no 
means humourless. The most celebrated 
of them, Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose love 
poems over many years were addressed 
to her, once wrote: 


But what could she have done, being what 
she is, 
Was there another Troy for her to burn ? 


But usually the poet complained that 
she wasted her life and her beauty amid 
the abstractions of national politics. 
She said to him: “The world should 
thank me for not marrying you.” On 
one occasion Yeats was in her company 
and in that of her equally lovely sister. 
He told the latter that she was looking 
younger than ever, and then looked 
critically at Miss Gonne, who gave little 
care to appearances. The sister remarked 
that it was hard work being beautiful, 
and this was the genesis of the poem 
called Adam’s Curse. 


. . . To be born woman is to know— 
Although they do not talk of it at school 
That we must labour to be beautiful. 

In general, Miss Gonne devoted her- 
self to humanitarian work, such as 
amnesty for the Fenian prisoners. She 
failed in her attempt to gain help 
for Ireland from another Englishman 
who sought her hand; this rich Liberal 
followed her to Donegal, and in the 
midst of an eviction scene repeated his 
proposal of marriage, dangling a 
diamond pendant before her eyes. She 
took it from him indignantly and 
handed it to a threatened tenant, Say- 
ing that he need not fear eviction now 
and could shelter others. But the next 
day the M.P. discovered Michael’s cot- 
tage, bought the jewel for the price of 
Michael’s rent, and was off home as fast 
as his legs could carry him, leaving 
another example of English perfidy. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PEACE 
By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, O.M. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PEACE 
TREATIES. By David Lloyd George. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

Mr. Lloyd George occupies a place all 

his own in our literary history. One of 

the busiest politicians of his time begins 
to acquire in his seventieth year ‘an 
entirely new art,” and produces in swift 
succession a series of substantial volumes, 
clear, forcible and provocative, which at 
once circulate round the world, and of 
which it may be confidently predicted 
that, long after their author has passed 
away, they will remain the standard 
authority on the subjects of which they 
treat. Everyone who wishes to know 
about the Great War must read Mr. 
Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, and every- 
one who wishes to know about the 
settlement after the War must make him- 
self acquainted with The Truth about 
the Peace Treaties. Apart from the 
interest attaching to the personality and 
opinions of the British statesman who 
was most intimately concerned with the 
conduct of the War and the struggle for 
peace, the long array of State documents 
which Mr. Lloyd George has so skilfully 

assembled and of which he makes a 

most effective use give to his publications 

a unique measure of authority. The 

author, of course, is not impartial. How 

could he be? He has been too passion- 
ately involved in the struggles of his 
age to retrace his past in an atmosphere 
of tranquil meditation. As the men with 
whom he has crossed swords pass across 
the stage he delivers them a shrewd 
thrust, and if the War Memoirs was 
in one aspect Mr. Lloyd George’s case 
against the Generals, The Truth about 
the Peace Treaties is his case against 
those who have assailed the Peace and 
his part in the making of it. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that 

Mr. Lloyd George’s volume is indifferent 


history because incidentally it constitutes 
a strong vindication of his own part 
in the Peace-making, or an ineffective 
answer to most of the criticisms which 
have been levelled against him. Though 
incomplete, it is better history than any 
other writer, not being possessed of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vast store of inner know- 
ledge, would be in a position to give us. 
Even if the reader is disposed to 
challenge many of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
judgments the documents alone tell a 
tale from which there is no appeal. The 
authentic history of the Peace-making 
is largely given in the actual words of 
those who were principally concerned. 
The opening contention of the defence 
is that the main outlines of the Treaty 
were conceived not in the first victorious 
days following the Peace, but during the 
years when the fortunes of war seemed to 
lean against the Allies and the enemy 
were still confident of victory. From the 
outset the Allies were determined to 
vindicate international right and to 
guarantee the smaller and weaker 
nations, to restore the integrity of 
Belgium, to destroy Prussian militarism, 
and to return to France the province of 
Alsace-Lorraine. These aims were sub- 
sequently extended owing to the entry 
of Turkey and Italy into the War, to the 
use made by Germany of her colonies as 
a base for attack against the British 
Empire, and to the devastation wrought 
by the German armies in the occupied 
provinces. But a study of the documents 
printed in extenso by Mr. Lloyd 
George confirms his contention that all 
the main features of the Peace Treaty 
were agreed between the Allies before the 
Armistice, with one exception, the 
punishment of war crimes. On that sub- 
ject Mr. Lloyd George is impenitent. 
Posterity, judging by consequences, 
thinks ill of the Reparation claims 
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That, however, was not the view held at 
the time. Politicians of all colours, both 
in France and in Britain, agreed that 
Germany must pay. How much she could 
or would pay was a matter on which the 
wildest expectations were entertained by 
men who ought to have known better. 
Mr. Lloyd George had been careful not 
to commit himself to a definite figure 
in the General Election of 1918, though 
he expressed a view, with which Mr. 
Asquith concurred, that the Germans 
ought to pay up to the limit 
of their capacity, and was soon him- 
self converted to the comparatively 
moderate figure which had been worked 
out in the British Treasury, but that 
figure, unfortunately being too far below 
the astronomical sums to which the 
French and British peoples had been 
encouraged to look forward, he dared 
not state. He came, therefore, to the 
conclusion that no figure should be put 
into the Treaty. That conclusion was 
probably wise, and in the circumstances 
inevitable. Evil followed, but the evil 
was due not so much to the Treaty as to 
the refusal of America to accept the 
place on the Reparations Commission to 
which the Treaty invited her. 

No decision of the Peace Conference 
is likely to give more trouble in the 
future than the confident and unani- 
mous refusal of the Imperial War 
Cabinet to restore her colonies to Ger- 
many. It would appear from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s narrative that the principal 
impulse to this decision came not from 
Britain but from the Dominions. “Not 
a voice,” says Mr. Lloyd George, ‘was 
raised in favour of restoring to Germany 
her colonies. The revelations as to the 
military, naval and aerial use which the 
Germans intended to make of their 
colonies in the future were responsible 
for that unanimity.” In particular 
General Smuts was impressed from his 
experience of the East Africa campaign 
by the dangers likely to arise from the 
presence of a formidable black army in 
the heart of Africa drilled and officered 
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by Germans. As to the method of dis- 
posing of the German colonies there 
was a sharp conflict of opinion. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself was opposed to 
bare annexation, and contended that 
the ceded colonies should be held as 
Mandates under the League of Nations. 


President Wilson alone shared the 
British Prime Minister’s idealism. 
Two _ principal questions divided 


France and Britain and threatened to 
wreck the Conference. The first was the 
claim, powerfully pressed by Foch and 
Tardieu, with the resolute backing of 
Poincaré, to the Rhenish provinces 
which had been explicitly promised to 
France by the Czar during the War. Mr. 
Lloyd George, however, took the view, 
and here secured Wilson’s support, that 
the detachment of these German pro- 
vinces from the Reich would be an error 
as grave as the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine 
by the Germans after the Franco- 
Prussian War. The tussle was long and 
severe. At last, under the influence of 
Clemenceau, who understood the 
British point of view better than any of 
his compatriots, the French gave way, in 
return for a promise of an Anglo- 
American guarantee. The other ques- 
tion concerned Upper Silesia. Here 
France stood behind the Polish, 
Britain behind the German claim. Mr. 
Lloyd George contended stoutly for a 
plebiscite in the disputed areas, sum- 
moned a meeting of the Imperial 
Cabinet to Paris in June, 1919, to sup- 
port him with Wilson, and eventually 
gained his point. 

One of the principal aims of the 
Allies was the destruction of Prussian 
militarism. To this end the British 
Prime Minister contended that the Ger- 
mans should be compelled to keep on 
foot a long service professional army on 
the British model, sufficiently large for 
the purpose of preserving internal 
order, and that German disarmament, 
having been effectively carried out, 
other nations should proceed in their 
turn to disarm. Foch was opposed to this 
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plan. He believed in a conscript army for 
France, and knew that conscription 
would always be congenial to the Ger- 
mans. When, however, the British plan 
was finally adopted, he turned round 
and carried a proposal that the new 
German professional army should be 
halved. So the Germans, the most mili- 
tary people in the world, were limited 
to a force of 100,000 men. Mr. Lloyd 
George claims, and 
with justice, that 
save in Britain, 
where conscription 
was abolished, and 
the navy substan- 
tially reduced, the 
pledge to disarm 
was not carried 
out by the Allies. 
To that failure, 
rooted in French 
suspicions and 
fears, the present 
formidable rearm- 
ament of the Ger- 
man race may be 
traced. 

In most of his 
controversies over 
the Peace Treaty 
the British Prime 
Minister could 
look for support 
from one or other 
of his colleagues. 
In one controversy he was almost 
alone. Combating the fiercest preju- 
dices, Mr. Lloyd George urged that an 
invitation should be sent to the new 
Soviet Government, or, failing that, to 
representatives of the different parties 
contending for mastery in Russia. at 
Paris was impossible, then he suggested 
a rendezvous in the Near East. Nothing 
came of this. The speeches in which he 
urged contact with the Soviet Govern- 
ment and those in which he resisted the 
insane project of a military invasion of 
Russia admirably illustrate the wide 
span of _ his political imagination. 


ed 
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Wood Engraving by Eric Gi1, from 
“The Holy Sonnets of John Donne.” 
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The case which Mr. Lloyd George 
puts before his readers now is that the 
main lines of the Treaty of Versailles 
were sound, that its partial failure is 
principally due to the mistakes of the 
statesmen who were called upon to 
administer it in later years, that the 
influence of the British delegates was 
steadily exerted in the direction of 
moderation, but that in their up- 
hill battle to re- 
strain severity they 
received no sup- 
port from public 
opinion either in 
England or in 
France. The  re- 
markable memor- 
andum drafted by 
the British Prime 
Minister at Fon- 
tainebleau in 
answer to the 
French claim to 
the Rhineland 
illustrates the 
spirit with which 
the British dele- 
gates endeavoured 
to discharge that 
task: 


“You may strip 
Germany of her 
colonies, reduce her 
armaments to a 
mere police force 
and her navy to that of a fifth-rate power ; 
all the same in the end if she feels that 
she has been unjustly treated in the peace 
of 1919 she will find means of exacting 
retribution from her conquerors. The 
impression, the deep impression, made 
upon the human heart by four years of 
unexampled slaughter will disappear with 
the hearts upon which it has been marked. 
by the terrible sword of the great war. The 
maintenance of peace will then depend 
upon there being no causes of exasperation 
constantly stirring up the spirit of patriot- 
ism, of justice or of fair play . . - Injustice, 
arrogance, displayed in the hour of triumph 
will never be forgotten or forgiven.” 
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JOURNEY WITHOUT END 
By R. A. Scott-James 


PILGRIMAGE. By Dorothy M. Richard- 
son. 4 volumes (Volume IV contain- 
ing Dimple Hill, here published for 
first time). Dent. 30s. the set. Single 
volume 8s. 6d. 

Here, attractively bound in four 

volumes, is the collected edition of 

all the novels that go to the making 
of Pilgrimage, beginning with Pointed 

Roofs, first published in 1915, and 

through all the young experience of 

Miriam as seen by herself in Backwater, 

Honeycomb, The Tunnel, Interim, 

Deadlock, Revolving Lights, The Trap, 

Oberland, Dawn’s Left Hand, Clear 

Horizon and now, at last, Dimple Hill. 

Each of these chapters in the history of 

Miriam's pilgrimage has appeared as a 

separate book, except the last, which, 

refusing to make a conspicuous début, 
is tucked away rather secretively in this 
collected edition. 

Perhaps it was as well that it should 
be brought out in this form, not be- 
cause of any unworthiness, but because 
it needs what went before to make it 
fully intelligible. If I had approached 
it without any previous knowledge of 
Miss Richardson and Miriam I do not 
know what I should have made of it. 
For Miriam, thinking and talking all 
the time, has a language of her own, 
an exquisite language, but it has to be 
learnt, and it can only really be learnt, 
as here used, by knowing something of 
what her spirit has been through, what 
these various intimate recollections are 
which colour all her thinking, all her 
sensibility, and make her speech what it 
is. And Miss Richardson is not going 
out of her way to help us. She has no 
talent for literary salesmanship, or for 
deliberately making books interesting to 
those who are not inevitable readers of 
this sort of book. So the reader must 
make an effort to get -on terms again 
with the old Miriam and pick up 


the threads if he is to get much out 
of Dimple Hill. Then he will find him- 
self in the company of the same Miriam, 
only a little older, a little sadder, a little 
more austerely reflective. 

One may be “in her company,” but 
no more solitary person ever existed 
than she. In the past one has known 
her lifted up now and again in joyous 
companionship, but those ecstasies of 
vivid moments serve only to emphasize 
her self-possessiveness, the solitariness of 
her unpurposeful yet zestful journeying 
in a world seen through the windows of 
her spirit. Most of her adult life has 
been spent in London. In this book she 
is seeking refuge from the environment 
of the crowd. She has been ordered to 
take a complete rest for a few months 
in the country, and at the start we find 
her moved at being “for the first time 
since childhood alone with summer 
trees.” The “need to escape” is impera- 
tive for her even in the quiet of the 
country. Yet she does not in the least 
shirk the companionships that are thrust 
upon her. She finds herself in a farm- 
house, in a Quaker household, inhabited 
by an old lady, a middle-aged woman, 
and two men, living their severely disci- 
plined lives. She goes to the Friends’ 
meeting-house; she talks gravely with 
Richard; she is keenly alive to every 
Stray evidence of personality, keenly 
receptive, yet none the less far away 
in the world of her own quick-running 
thoughts, her recollections of Hypo, of 
Amabel, of Michael—especially Michael 
—and the new impressions which come 
to her from the changing sky and the 
noises of the country. If anyone should 
say that there is no theme except that 
of Miriam’s elusive impressions, that all 
that happens is unimportant, and leads 
nowhere—except back, or nearly back, 
to where you started—the answer is that 
a Miriam does not measure things in 
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terms of their “importance”; she 
eschews what she still thinks of as 
“masculine thought,” “thinking in pro- 
positions”; she refuses to be impressed 
by George Taylor’s “philosophy of 
astonishingness” — “the astonishingness 
of doors opening when you push them.” 
“What is much more astonishing than 
things behaving after their manner, is 
that there should be anything any- 
where to behave. Why does this pass 
unnoticed?” 
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Yet the concentration on Miriam's 
experience of a Quaker family, living 
its ordered life in the remote country, 
with the background of all her other 
experiences—both in the past and 
approaching in the future—gives this 
book a separate unity; it is not without 
a theme. * 

For those who have the patience to 
read it, it is beautifully proportioned 
and none the less complete because it 
leads us nowhere. 


MR. GRAVES’S POEMS 
By Edwin Muir 


COLLECTED POEMS. By 

Graves. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
These poems are arranged in five parts 
to illustrate Mr. Graves’s development, 
his “struggle to be poet in more than a 
literary sense,” to quote from the fore- 
word. The first division consists mainly 
of romantic, fanciful, unreflecting verse; 
the next three of a close analysis of ex- 
perience and his attitude to experience, 
the attitude changing as the analysis 
proceeds. In the last part “comes a more 
immediate sense of poetic liberation— 
achieved not by mysticism but by practi- 
cal persistence.” The liberation is 
undeniable; the last part contains by far 
the best poetry in the book. The libera- 
tion is reached through the surly, tight- 
fisted analysis that precedes it, produc- 
ing a proportion of “unpleasant poems” 
which surprises Mr. Graves himself. “To 
manifest poetic faith,” he says, “by a 
close and energetic study of the dis- 
gusting, the contemptible, and the evil, 
is not very far in the direction of poetic 
serenity, but it has been the behaviour 
most natural to a man of my physical 
and literary inheritances.” The disgust- 
ing, the contemptible, and the evil are 
largely shed in the last poems; and the 
result is poetic serenity, sometimes com- 
bined with passion, as in the fine poem 
beginning: 


Robert 


To whom else other than, 

To whom else not of man 

Yet in human state, 

Standing neither in stead 

Of self or idle godhead, 

Should I, man in man bounded, 
Myself dedicate ? 


But with so many things cast out, 
“idle godhead” among them, the serenity 
is very rarefied. Some of the poetry is 
beautiful as, for instance, in “The 
Terraced Valley”; but its quality can 
decline to 

The sun, simple, like a country neighbour ; 

The moon, grand, not fanciful with clouds, 


an image of a world from which many 
things have been emptied. Against this 
can be set: 


No more shall love in hypocritic pomp 

Conduct its innocents through a dance of 
shame 

From timid touching of gloved fingers 

To frantic laceration of naked breasts. 


Yet love survives, the word carved on a 
sill 

Under antique dread of the headsman’s 
axe ; 5 

It is the echoing mind, as in the mirror 

We stare on our dazed trunks at the 
block kneeling, 


which gives an idea of the tension 
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from which this serenity has been won. 
There is something of the “egotistic 
sublime” about it, but Mr. Graves has 
honestly earned it by virtue of the 
arduous dialogue with himself which 
takes up half the book. 

The fancy of the early poems is still 
delightful, and it survives the devastating 
analysis of the middle sections, to be 
used with far weightier effect in the last 
poems. Mr. Graves has always been fond 
of fabulous creatures—dragons, unicorns, 
mermaids, ogres and pygmies—and some 
of his best poetry is inspired by them. 
His imaginative sympathy is restricted 
but intense; for instance, in the fourth 
division of the book he says, “the 
criticism is turned outwards upon a 
world in gloom,” but during it we are 
conscious of the muttered dialogue with 
himself continuously proceeding. He is 
not much concerned with the world as 
it exists, but with a world which can be 
created by taking thought, and very hard 
thought. This book is a record of that 
process, and to judge it one would have 
to consider the nature of the process, and 
the implications of the thought: an 
impossible task in a short review. I can 
only say that I doubt the process and 
disagree with much of the thought; but 
they have certainly produced some poetry 
of a very rare and very high quality. 


POPULAR VERSE 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF LIGHT 
VERSE. Chosen by W. H. Auden. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

One rather wishes that Mr. Auden had 

called his surprising and extraordinarily 

stimulating anthology the Oxford Book 
of Popular Verse—he would have 
avoided confusing the ordinary public, 
enraging the dons with a turn for 
triolets, and disappointing the devotees 
of Punch. However, he defines and justi- 
fies his epithet very ably. 

We have always heard a good deal 
about the Poets, but it is perhaps only 
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to-day, when most thinking people are 
concerned with the relations of man and 
society, that the Public has come into 
the limelight. “Light” verse, as Mr. 
Auden sees it, implies a certain relation 
between the poet and his audience (that 
audience being fairly large), it implies a 
more or less common interest, under- 
standing, and an ease of manner. 
Therefore he includes: 


(1) Poetry written for performance, to be 
spoken or sung before an audience. 


(2) Poetry intended to be read, but having 
for its subject-matter the everyday social 
life of its period, or the experiences of the 
poet as an ordinary human being. 


(3) Such nonsense poetry as, through its 
properties and technique, has a general 
appeal. 


The emphasis is on the poet as an 
ordinary person, interested in the world 
about him, not, you notice, as the lonely 
adventurer after truth, the prophet, the 
mystic, or the esoteric philosopher. 
Verse that is “light” in the sense used 
need not necessarily be funny—neither 
need it be trivial, and so we start off with 
The Miller’s Tale, and The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue and end up with 
John Betjeman, gleaning the most 
characteristically from those periods 
(Pre-Elizabethan, Post-Restoration, and 
Eighteenth Century) where society has 
been most stable—in fact, where the poet 
has had the confidence of his audience, 
and an assured place in society. 

If one has any complaint it is perhaps 
that there are rather too many ballads 
here, but the anthology is amazingly 
rich and varied, and above all alive; in 
it we can find mood as different as that 
of the grisly tale, The Night Larry was 
Stretched, and The Turtle Dove; and 
manner as diverse as Don Juan and 
negro spirituals, Marvell as an “easy 
philosopher” on Appleton House, An 
Alphabetical Song on the Corn Bill, 
Auguries of Innocence, and Frankie and 
Johnnie, while it is positively exhilarat- 
ing to discover Sing-a-Song-of-Sixpence 
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between the enchanting Cherry Tree 
Carol and another admirable Christmas 
song. 

Everyone interested in poetry should 
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read this book (not least for Auden’s first- 

rate introduction) and, O blessed relief! 

everyone will be able to understand it. 
A. C. Boyp 


THE GOOD LIFE 
By Graham Greene 


PROVENCE: From _ Minstrels to 
Machine. By Ford Madox Ford. 
Illustrated by Biala. Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

The title-page of this book is, I think, 

the first on which Mr. Ford has appeared 

as an LL.D. A small point, and yet to all 
lovers of Mr. Ford’s work oddly endear- 
ing. He is an author who, like his old 
friend Henry James, has a personality 
which calls for both respect and 

mockery. A fine writer with traces of a 

most engaging charlatan. Who but Mr. 

Ford in a book written in 1915, with the 

patriotic title of Between St. Denis and 

St. George and officially intended to fan 

the flames, would have casually claimed 

acquaintance with the enemy Emperor? 

He is the antithesis of Kipling’s ideal— 

“If you can talk with crowds and keep 

your virtue,” how do the lines run? 

“or walk with Kings nor lose the com- 

mon touch.” Mr. Ford has walked with 

kings and has indubitably lost the 
common touch—his style swings like 
ribboned glasses. 

In his non-fiction—a horrid library 
classification—he has painted a wonder- 
ful self-portrait (as he is or as he would 
like to be? for it has a daydream 
quality): the country gentleman, the 
Tory, the Tietjens, with old-fashioned 
ideals of honour and a touch of eccen- 
tricity (he is a Catholic, but he 
profoundly distrusts what Christianity 
has made of the world and would have 
fought beside the Albigenses against St. 
Dominic): a man with a large and easy 
acquaintance among the great (he would 
include the Emperor William, Mr. Ezra 
Pound, Christina Rossetti, the late 
Charles Masterman and the proprietors 


of various little-known restaurants) and 
among the poor (Kentish farm labourers, 
Paris taxidrivers, and _ peasants of 
Provence): a man who can grow his own 
vegetables and afterwards cook them— 
using garlic as it should be used—and 
who writes this book only because his 
money—changed into French paper 
because of the failure of American 
banks—has just been blown by the 
mistral into the Rhone. And now—we 
gather from the title-page—he is an 
LL.D., and this the first fruits of his 
doctorate. 

In Provence he is back on the subject 
of the Old Trade Route (that dream of a 
past golden age), though much of it is 
written in discomfort from London. 


“T don’t myself want a leader, but the 
spectacle of an immense city drifting not 
merely rudderless but as if she had never 
had a rudder is of a depression almost 
infinite. One asks : Is it for this that all the 
martyrs died ? All the sufferings of Provence 
alone should have sufficed to give the 
world of to-day some light. But there is no 
light anywhere, and least of all between the 
“lowering skies of Thames valley. I am 
not, you understand, a pessimist : I don’t 
want our civilisation to pull through. I 
want a civilisation of small men each 
labouring two small plots—his own ground 
and his own soul.” 


This is a perfectly serious theme— 
back to the Dark Ages to be saved, but 
nothing in Mr. Ford’s hands remains too 
serious. As in his fiction he writes out of 
a kind of hilarious depression. The 
world of to-day, with its Northern 
barbarians and its cellophaned foods, is 
a foul place, but there is always memory 
—and the book becomes an elaborate 
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pattern of memories, historical and per- 
sonal, called up not only by Provence, 
the province, but Provence, the idea: the 
Albigenses and the Troubadours and 
Lady Patrick Campbell: St. Louis, and 
Ellen Terry dropping her petticoat out- 
side Winchelsea Post Office in the com- 
pany of Henry James: the old and 
canny confessor advising the young 
Hueffer who couldn’t digest the Third 
Person of the Trinity, “Calm yourself, 
my son; that is a matter for theologians. 
Believe as much as you can”: back to the 
Albigenses: the ill-doings of Clovis and 
Simon de Montfort: Pierre Vidal: the 
Tarascon café keeper who won a lottery: 
a bull fight: the Kaiser borrowing Mrs. 
Kennard’s cook. 


“He (the Emperor) mightily embarrassed 
Mrs. Kennard by sending to her from places 
like Corfu and Valetta and Jerusalem tele- 
grams signed only ‘William’... And 
Heaven knows, Mrs. Kennard used to say, 
what her village post office people might 
think! . . . Innumerable telegrams saying 
what a good time William was having and 
how he blessed her and what perfect 
Heaven it was to eat day after day the 
cooking of a real English chef like hers.” 
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There is one magnificent chapter 
called “The Courts of Love” (the 
title is ironic and nostalgic) which is 
a geography of London memories 
described in a walk from the house in 
Fitzroy Square where Mr. Ford’s grand- 
father painted his big assured historical 
pictures, through Charlotte Street and 
Soho Square, to Piccadilly Circus and the 
advertisements for liver salts—James 
and Gosse and Hudson and Christina 
Rossetti calling young Hueffer ‘her dear 
young connection’—‘‘with the air of one 
enjoying a holy joke. She had that in 
common in her aspect, with Henry 
James. Both used exact phrases with the 
air of savouring them, like a bull-finch 
cracking hemp-seed.” 

The method, you see, has something 
in common with Mr. Pound’s Cantos— 
simultaneity, but .carried out with 
infinitely greater technical ability. And 
the subject, I suppose, is just the good 
life—as it was lived in the Dark Ages 
among the Albigenses (Mr. Ford’s 
idealized Albigenses), as it can still be 
lived to-day in Provence by the man with 
a little ground to cultivate—as it should 
be lived by all the world. 


LALANDA IN THE RING 
Illustration by Brata to “Provence” by Forp Mapox Forp 
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MRS. SIDGWICK 
By Rose Macaulay 


MRS. HENRY SIDGWICK: A Memoir. 
By Ethel Sidgwick. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 128. 6d. 

With considerable self-abnegation Miss 

Ethel Sidgwick, an admirable novelist of 

character, has not stylized or adorned, 

or made a novelist’s figure of her cele- 
brated aunt but retired behind her and 
let her speak for herself. The result is 

a quiet, detailed, coherent and effective 

study of this unflashy Victorian, with 

her silence, her shyness, her mathe- 
matics, her sympathy, her apparently 
perfect companionship with the most 
brilliant talker and one of the finest 
intellects of his age. Mrs. Sidgwick was 
essentially a product of her period and 
her social background. The Victorians, 
from time to time, threw up people like 
her and her band of brilliant Balfour 
brothers. An eager, shy, able, rather 
gauche girl, scrappily but successfully 
educated, trained in spiritual exercises 
and good works by a charming, brilliant 
and religious mother who wrote out 
for her such self-examination questions 
as “Have I given way to _ pride, 
vanity, temper, dawdling, inexactness 
of speech?”, well-enough grounded in 
mathematics to help her brother Arthur 
with trigonometry for his Cambridge 
entrance examination, Nora _ Balfour 
might have stepped from the pages of 

a novel of family life of Charlotte Yonge, 

where she would have been the clever 

and studious heroine. 

Those large families, leading their 
happy tribal life, running their family 
magazines, a little world in themselves, 
were a good social basis, a sound train- 
ing in human relationships. Nora 
Balfour grew up shy but able to cope 
with people; even the ladies who came 
to dinner with her and her husband 
she tamed, during the formidable inter- 
val before the gentlemen joined them 
in the drawing-room, by setting them 


to plays cats’-cradle. For a conversation- 
alist she never became, except when 
there was something definite that she 
had to talk about. While her husband 
played brilliantly with philosophy, non- 
sense, learning, life, and death, she 
would sit and listen. Though plunged 
by her own choice and his into the 
care of Newnham students, to whose 
interests she gave her full attention, 
sympathy and work for half a_life- 
time, ‘‘a great deal of her life’s still 
enthusiasm remained just apart and 
outside it, in the cool retreats of 
scientific speculation” . . . for even the 
most devoted work of this kind “still 
leaves you with the vault of the universe 
above you—curious.”’ 

Driven by this curiosity, she devoted 
herself to helping Lord Rayleigh with 
experiments at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, and companioned her husband in 
that last infirmity of noble and inquisi- 
tive minds, psychical research. Like 
him, she kept her balance through it, 
and remained to the end dry, moder- 
ately sceptical, thorough, seeking, and 
still curious. It was this balance of the 
outer working life, the life of business 
and public activities, of interest in edu- 
cation and progress and people, with 
the inner life of intellectual curiosity, 
that gave her her peculiar quality. This. 
and her literal, child-like, unsentimental 
integrity; the mathematician’s refresh- 
ing exactitude and sparingness of 
redundance. “A charming woman” she 
was probably never called: yet she had 
enormous charm, for those who could 
get through to it. It is the triumph of 
Miss Sidgwick’s careful and unobtru- 
sive art that the charm is apparent to 
us throughout the ninety years which 
are her subject. Interwoven with her 
story is the entertaining, moving, edi- 
fying, and much-hampered tale of 
women’s education in Cambridge. 
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FOUR YEARS OF WAR 
By Edmund Blunden 


THE WAR THE INFANTRY KNEW, 
1914-1919. A- Chronicle of Service in 
France and Belgium. P. S. King. 21s. 

For many reasons—the vast quantity of 

similar literature already extant, the 

anxiety occasioned by current events and 
rumours, the notion that the military 
experiences of yesterday would be 
insignificant in comparison with the 
next phase,—new books about the War 
of 1914-1918 cannot exactly compete 
with the best-sellers of to-day. In fact, 
apart from memoirs chiefly political and 
hierarchical, such books have become 
infrequent. Much that might well have 
been published in honour of great 
courage and skill, in memory of units 
disbanded long ago, in plain revelation 
of war’s realities, has now been lost. 

Under these adverse circumstances, one 

of the best and fullest narratives from the 

old Western Front makes its appearance 

—a battalion history, necessarily involv- 

ing many circumstances of local rather 

than general interest, but on the whole 

transcending any such limits of appeal. 
Many hands have contributed to 

this account of the 2nd Royal Welch 

Fusiliers. Survivors from particular 

episodes have been called upon for their 

recollections, and have for the most part 
supplied them in lively and unwasteful 
language. To name one example of 
an extraordinary action noted by an eye- 
witness, here is the story of the tremen- 
dous Red Dragon Crater by one of 
the company commanders, whose front 
was wrecked by the German mine. It is 

a masterly statement of the little things 

noticed in the moments preceding the 

shock and the bewildering tumult after- 
wards. The author of Memoirs of a Fox- 

Hunting Man is represented in this book 

with his first version of an almost private 

offensive in 1917. It would seem that the 
infantry battalion concerned never 


lacked someone who was really in action 
and could observe and write. 

The secret of the book’s excellence in 
its kind, however, lies chiefly in the per- 
sonality of the anonymous Medical 
Officer who has directed these literary 
operations. It is not for a reviewer to dis- 
turb the modest screen which he has 
chosen to leave round his aid-post; 
enough to say that his identity will be 
swiftly known not only to his old com- 
panions of all ranks but to a large 
number of contemporaries besides. Dr. — 
set out on his Great War in a different 
way from the majority of that generation. 
He had (as these pages disclose) previous 
war experience, but that alone would not 
have fitted him to produce his book. He 
had seen the world, and accustomed him- 
self to master all that could help him in 
forming judgments on its history and 
endeavour. When that formidable 
chapter “1914-1918” opened, he was 
able to take part in it as a specialist 
and to contemplate it as a philosopher. 
It was his fortune to go through it, 
generally in the front line, but with 
interludes elsewhere, still employed partly 
in “taking notes,” right to the end. The 
medical officers of that war were one of 
the finest aspects of it, but there cannot 
have been among them even many men 
of this scope and opportunity. 

The result is that The War the 
Infantry Knew is more varied and many- 
sided than perhaps anything attempted 
yet on similar lines. A great many of its 
entries—it is in the form of a day-to-day 
history—come from its editor’s own 
diary, and he saw to it long ago that the 
abundance of interests in the soldier’s 
world of Flanders, France and beyond 
should not go unappreciated there. For 
one thing, his records were made as 
though they would enlarge the simple 
meaning of Blake’s epigram, 
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The sword sung on the barren heath, 
The sickle in the fruitful field ; 

The sword he sung a song of death, 
But could not make the sickle yield. 


This attentiveness to the country on 
which the war had fastened had nothing 
sentimental in it, but belonged to the 
long view of things which did not disdain 
a beautiful scene or a humorous incident 
because it apparently contributed noth- 
ing to the next Z Day. It was not less 
worth seeing T. Atkins employed for a 
day or two to help with the hops than 
in his occasional efforts to dodge a 
parade, or to capture some frightful 
strong-point. 

But the details in the book have been 
selected with determination, as they illus- 
trated the special mood and business of 
the time. Even the infantryman of 1914- 
1918 was apt to look through his heavy 
routine and often painful circumstances 
for the larger shapes of history. Our 
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medical officer, more given to this than 
most, from time to time set down a 
generalization of a sociological or pano- 
ramic kind. These passages remain as 
impressive aids to reflection on the 
nature and progress of war, and several 
of them define powerfully that other war, 
between types of mind and feeling, which 
confuses and mortifies original ideals. To 
conclude, throughout these sentences in 
appreciation of a belated war book of 
importance, some lines from Dryden’s 
Virgil have been haunting the writer. 


Such Arms, this Hand shall never more 
employ ; 

No hate remains with me to ruin’d 
Troy. 

I war not with its Dust ; nor am I glad 

To think of past Events, or good or bad. 


In a broad way, those verses suggest 
better than any analysis the dignity, can- 
dour and detachment in The War the 
Infantry Knew. 


THREE SITWELLS 


VEN Seas 


TRIO. By Osbert, Edith and Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
When one finds that the Sitwells on 
Dickens, the modern novel, modern 
poetry, Palladian architecture and Cruik- 
shank, are serving up lectures they 
delivered at the University of London 
last year, one’s first reaction is that what 
is good enough for the University of 
London is not good enough for us. A 
lecturer has to flatter and tease his 
audience; he skims lightly and the sub- 
stance is as much in the personal contact 
as in the matter. The written word 
works differently. I doubt if Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell, for example, had he 
been writing about Palladian architec. 
ture, would have thought it more than a 
pleasing and topical brain-wave to dwell 
on the political significance of the 
“impartiality” of the Palladian manner. 
Could one not speak, with greater truth, 
of its “authority”—a political suggestion 
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with quite a different background? Still, 
as it stands, Trio has some ideas. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s two lectures stand 
out. No one writes better than he on 
Dickens, for no one, as a novelist, amid 
all the cheap commercial Dickensianisms 
of to-day, has more of the real spirit of 
that tradition. The test of a thorough 
understanding of Dickens as an artist is, 
as Mr. Sitwell’s fervid argument implies, 
whether you accept what have recently 
been regarded as his major faults, as part 
of his ultimate virtue. I refer to his 
proselytising moral passion, his  senti- 
ment and even his sentimentality. It may 
be that in many respects Dickens is not 
what we now call an adult person, but it 
is folly not to recognize that his senti- 
mentality, for example, was an intrinsic 
part of his genius; it is perfectly in its 
place in his books and without it his 
fantastic world would have been lop- 
sided. One of the dubious habits of 
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criticism is to suggest that the major 
virtues of a man of genius remain un- 
touched when you attempt to tear away 
his major vices. Mr. Sitwell’s lectures 
are, of course, essays in appreciation 
rather than criticism, but he makes one 
or two interesting points. One is the 
small influence of Dickens on the Eng- 
lish novel; Mr. H. G. Wells is our only 
Dickensian. Another, more important, is 
that Dickens lived in a world which 
reformed abuses in his lifetime; the 
modern novelist has not so sure an 
expectation. He cannot be a moral 
expansionist in our existing culture. 
Better still is Mr. Sitwell’s plea for the 
English subject in the English way. 
This would be one of those vague and 
popular perorations in a lecture, but 
there is a germ of sense in it. Exactly 
how, in the present state of the law of 
libel, English writers are to recapture 
that local quality which was in the men 
of the time of Cobbett and Dickens is 
hard to say; this law has played no small 
part in injuring the English novel, a 
part which has its place beside the 
prestige of the Russian novel and the 
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French. It is safer to burrow into 
psychology than to seek out the descen- 
dants of Mr. Wackford Squeers. There 
has been, it is true, a return to moral 
indignation on social questions, but at 
the moment this indignation suffers from 
being derived from Continental doctrin- 
aires. The new sociology is as foreign 
as Freud was—and cuts as little ice with 
the eccentric, mild, muddled heart of 
our incurably provincial character. 

I wish that Mr. Osbert Sitwell had 
been writing and not speaking, for he 
might have enlarged on this important 
point. Echoes of it occur in Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s papers, especially in 
the discussion of Cruikshank; and there 
is something more than a cult of 
Victorianism in what he has to say. 
There is, indeed, a faint air of repent- 
ance. I have always preferred the 
Sitwells grave to the Sitwells impertin- 
ent; and although their blessing on our 
moral fervour and the revival of concern 
for society comes with the awful 
solemnity of the late, it has an indivi- 
dual and almost mayoral elegance which 
is native to our scene. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
By Marie Scott-James 


MEMOIRS OF A SECRET REVOLU- 
TIONARY. By Charles Plisnier. 
Boriswood. 10s. 6d. 

To its real practitioners, revolution is 

more than a profession, it is a way of life. 

Those who believe with all the force of 

their being that there can be no justice 

within the confines of the capitalist 
state are bound by some inner compul- 
sion to devote themselves utterly to the 
revolutionary task. They can have no 
private lives. They must be without 
special relationships or secret dreams. 

They must deny themselves the last 

infirmity of a preoccupation with truth. 

Their political creed is a faith more 

ruthless than Catholicism in the days of 

the Inquisition. 


The subject of M. Plisnier’s remark- 
able novel, now made available in an 
excellent translation, is the character of 
the revolutionary. He chooses for his 
portrait studies men and women of five 
different nationalities. In each case, the 
true revolutionary is contrasted with a 
comrade who has been deflected from the 
revolutionary vocation by some private 
interest. hus the single-minded ardour 
of Maurer, the Spanish proletarian 
anarchist, is thrown into relief by the 
egotistic romanticism of Pilar, his 
mistress, a young aristocrat too deeply 
rooted in her own class to endure a life 
of poverty. One hears of Ditka, the 
Bulgarian amazon, champion of the 
peasants, from a waverer who has fled t: 
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a neutral country. Carlotta, a ruthless 
Italian revolutionary, shoots her lover 
because he puts his country before his 
creed. Saurat, implacable Communist 
fighter, is contrasted with his friend 
Corvelise who is capable of momentary 
heroism but who has allowed love for 
his child to quench his revolutionary 
ardour. 

Finally, the whole conflict between 
reason and faith, art and politics, the 
man and the machine, which gives unity 
to M. Plisnier’s study is summed up in 
the intellectual battle between the 
narrator of the stories, a dissident Com- 
munist, compelled by his conviction that 
truth is more important than unity to 
leave the Party to which he has devoted 
his life, and Iegor, the representative of 
the Comintern, who holds that, regard- 
less of the facts, the Party must always 
be right. I have read nothing which 
throws more light on the psychology of 
the Moscow trials than this imaginative 
exposition of the official Communist 
point of view. Iegor tells the narrator 
how he was once obliged to shoot a 
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comrade who was not guilty of the crime 
for which he had been condemned. The 
victim was his willing accomplice. To 
have released him would have been to 
admit the Party capable of error and to 
have sown doubts in the minds of other 
men. Like the Church, the Party must be 
above criticism if it is to achieve its ends. 

The narrator cannot accept this 
betrayal of truth in the interests of ulti- 
mate justice. When Iegor himself, after 
a lifetime of service, is caught in the 
machine and at his trial confesses 
ardently and with fantastic detail his 
imaginary guilt—not because he has 
been tortured, not because he has been 
bribed, but because “The Party can do 
no wrong’’—the narrator’s faith in Com- 
munism is finally shattered. 

M. Plisnier tells his story with the 
complete detachment of the artist. He 
compels us to believe in the heroism of 
Iegor even if we belong to the other side. 
He is concerned only to interpret the 
revolutionary attitude and to state, in 
this context, the opposition between the 
rational and the religious types of mind. 


THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE 
By David Thomson 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MANKIND. 
By J. A. Spender. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
It seems that the great creative periods 
of political thought are those which offer 
striking contrasts of political organiza- 
tion. If the ancient Greeks are the 
fathers of political science (and it is 
doubtful, for Mr. Spender in this book 
gives evidence of political thought in 
Egypt twenty-seven centuries before 
Christ) it is because the diversity of 
political arrangements in their multi- 
farious city-states excited thought and 
provoked speculation as to the ‘best’ 
kind of politics. The next great period 
is the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when conditions in Italy and Germany 
produced discussion of the nature of 
sovereignty. In the seventeenth century 
the centre of activity in political thought 


moved to France and England, where 
the spark came from the _ polarity 
induced by civil strife. The period from 
1750 to about 1850 had a vague unity 
of its own, in that its mental energy was 
generated by the corrosive action of 
French Revolutionary ideas. 

The next great period of political 
thought is, I believe, just beginning. The 
vivid contrasts of ‘ideologies’ in the 
world reflect the new diversity of poli- 
tical organization, and all the conditions 
seem to be present which have in the 
past provoked creative political specula- 
tion and ingenuity. One encouraging 
sign is the increased number of books 
of a comparative nature, whose purpose 
is to understand rather than to condemn 
systems of politics different from our 
own, and to consider the relative values 
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(Cape. 
of widely contrasted constitutions. The 
different kinds of democratic constitution 
are contrasted both with one another, 
and with the rival systems of Commun- 
ism, Fascism and Nazism. These contrasts 
are recurrent topics of popular discussion. 

It is equally valuable to compare 
political constitutions and ideas of 
different periods in history. And this is 
the main aim of Mr. Spender’s book. He 
ranges through the whole of history. The 
list of political philosophers dealt with 
is roughly such as is included in the 
syllabus of those papers in _ the 
Cambridge Historical Tripos which deal 
with the “History of Political Thought.” 
A very valuable feature of Mr. Spender’s 
treatment of these writers is his constant 
relation of their ideas to the conditions 
of their time. The discussions of 
Machiavelli and of Bolingbroke’s Idea 
of a Patriot King, for instance, are par- 
ticularly penetrating. As a survey of 
political ideas the book is excellent. 

But the process of excavating the past 
for those “deposits of wisdom which seem 
to have special value and meaning for 
the world to-day” may be futile if carried 
too far. Ideas which may seem start- 
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lingly ‘modern’ abstracted from their 
context in time and place and mental 
association, may be seen to be merely 
amusing analogies if restored to their 
context. Why call the Jewish idea of the 
state ‘totalitarian’, if it has to be quali- 
fied by the fact that it was ‘total dedica- 
tion to the service of God’? It is of 
doubtful value to find a note of ‘liberal- 
ism and even internationalism’ in the 
speeches of Pericles. Anachronism is easy 
but futile—as when the thirteenth cen- 
tury is credited with ‘the Liberal spirit.’ 
Mr. Spender does not always avoid these 
pitfalls, but when he does he is most 
illuminating. The last hundred pages 
are, for this reason, the best: though 
elsewhere, too, he is successfully con- 
scious of les plis de la pensée. 

The evidence compiled in this book 
certainly proves its general contention, 
“that government is an art and not a 
science, an art of a highly experimental 
kind, probably in its infancy and pro- 
ceeding by trial and error to ends which 
it is impossible to foresee.” Mr. Spender 
has put us in his debt by establishing 
this truth; and the book deserves to be 
widely read. 
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AS SEEN BY MADAME TABOUIS 
By R. C. K. Ensor 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION—ENTENTE 
CORDIALE. By Geneviéve Tabouis. 
Translated by J. A. D. Dempsey. 
Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

This is a disappointing book. The sub- 

ject is a great one—the antagonism of 

the French and English temperaments 
through centuries of policy, and the 
destiny that nevertheless draws them 
into inevitable alliance. But Madame 
Tabouis, a clever journalist, has: made 
her history too journalistic; her “light 
touch” and snappy sentences are a poor 
substitute for knowledge; the thorns 
crackle under the pot, but it cannot 
boil while there is no water in it. It is 
only when she reaches the story of the 
last two decades, that her work becomes 
of value. How little she can be relied on 
in any period before that, may be judged 

from one instance. She tells us (p. 124) 

that on the brink of the war in 1914 

“Haldane, Morley, and Burns resigned.” 

Haldane! 

These defects in the author are made 
worse by the incompetence of the trans- 
lator, whose multitudinous errors darken 
page after page. Some of them—e.g., 
“Marseilles” for “Versailles” (p. 259) or 
“1938” for “1908” (p. 150)—may_per- 
haps lie at the printer’s door, but for 
most no such excuse is possible. Mr. 
Dempsey seems unaware of the com- 
monest political idioms whether Eng- 
lish or French. Thus (on the same 
P- 259) we are told that “the Reich 
proposed limitation of its  effective- 
ness to 300,000 men,” where, of 
course, what it really referred to were its 
“effectives,” i.e., the numerical strength 
of its Army. A familiar French idiom 
meaning to “imperil” is translated 
(p. 109) “call into play.” Irrédentisme is 
translated (p. 172) “irredention.” The 
French pronoun for the Societé des 
Nations being, of course, elle, the League 


of Nations (p. 174) becomes repeatedly 
“she”! The late Viscount Grey appears 
twice on p. 121 as “Earl Grey’—the 
name of a different person. Instead of 
the English idiom “French Prime 
Minister,” we get “President of the 
French Council.” No plea of haste can 
explain ignorances like these. 

The book’s merits, as has been said, 
must be looked for in the later pages, 
where Madame Tabouis is covering the 
period treated in her Blackmail or War. 
The story is carried farther down than 
in that earlier and far better volume, but 
it is unlucky in its terminal point, which 
is roughly the end of last July. Thus it 
includes Lord Runciman’s mission to 
Prague, but not its developments, still 
less the crisis from Nuremberg to 
Munich. Written before the decisive 
events, the whole account rather hangs 
in the air. Nor is it free from marks of 
extreme haste in the shape of confusions 
of sequence. A good example occurs on 
p. 264, where Madame Tabouis is deal- 
ing with the British request to France in 
September, 1935, for collaboration in 
regard to Abyssinia. Discussing the 
French feeling about it, she says: 

England had betrayed the principles of 
the League of Nations when Germany 
remilitarised the Rhineland. Her altruistic 
return to the Genevan ideal now appeared 

“interested” if not suspect. 

The drawback to this is that the Rhine- 
land was not re-militarised till the fol- 
lowing year. Similarly it is an odd com- 
ment on the Hoare-Laval episode, that 

British public opinion considered the 

Foreign Secretary blameless, but stored up 

more resentment against France. 

In fact, British public opinion did the 
Opposite in both respects. These things 
do not mean that Madame Tabouis has 
written no good pages. But her book as 
a whole is far too hastily constructed. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN AGE 
By Richard Church 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH A DIF- 
FERENCE. By R. H. Mottram. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

[t is significant that Mr. Mottram refers 

to his environment, and to the culture 

from which he sprang, as ‘lower middle- 

class.’ That represents a modest pride, a 

sense of social reality, 

whose roots go deep 

into a settled and . 

rich soil. That soil 

is provincial English, 

the England of East 

Anglia which was an 

old and fruitful civi- 

lization long before 
the present industrial 
districts had begun 
to develop or even 
to be populated. 
Norwich was the 
centre of that old 
world of handicraft, 
agriculture, and pri- 
vate banking. It re- 
mains so to-day, not 
sO impoverished or 
so forgotten as many 
of us modern metro- 
politans may think. 
At the time of his 
birth in the eighties 
of last century, the 
solidity of East Anglia was more appar- 
ent. It is that solidity which is the 
foundation of Mr. Mottram’s character 
and style as a writer. His work is quiet, 
- unpretentious, reticent. It is at times a 
little grey, a little Quakerish. Its humour 
tends to understatement and asides. Its 
sentiment is veiled in reminiscence. We 
do not need to go to the Dutch painters 
to find pictorial similarities to this 
writer’s admirable work, for Norwich 
has her painters too, the great school 
that began with John Crome. Mr. 
Mottram is one of them, one of their 
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water-colourists, who by chance has 
chosen the medium of words. 


Here is an example of what I mean. 
It is a symbolical example, because it 
describes the foundations of the house 
in which Mr. Mottram was born. 

The kitchen was planned to flank the 
southern or garden 
side of the house, and 
was three steps below 
the ground floor. From 
the mansion proper, 
two complete staircases 
descended, the front 
staircase to the 
front hall, and the un- 
carpeted, scrupulously 
scrubbed back one to 
the back hall, out of 
which descended a fur- 
ther twenty stone 
steps to the cellar that 
ran under the whole 
building, and con- 
tained some five tons 
of coal, great tuns of 
beer and stout, and a 
separate wine cellar 
that would and did 
hold, at times, a hun- 
dred dozen bottles. 
Between the two halls 
was a_ stone-flagged 
passage, lined with a 
series of cupboards that 
might have been built 

for a quartermaster’s stores. Here was the 

kitchen door. 

Here also is the door to Mr. Mott- 
ram’s outlook on the modern world, 
with its temporary domestic contriv- 
ances, its shifting morals, its chaotic 
ethics and politics. This book is an 
attempt to organize a description of that 
outlook by means of a picturesque 
device. He begins with a memory from 
childhood. He visits a cook who has 
re-married and gone to live in a cottage 
outside the town. To keep the child off 
her brick floor which has just been 
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cleaned, she gives him a book to look 
at. It is a picture-book, what the puritan 
East Anglians called a book of “gays.” 
The child is puzzled, because therein he 
sees a number of pictures (of a King, a 
Cook, a Palace, Battle, and so forth) all 
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quite unlike the realities which he had 
seen during his short life. He proceeds, 
by reminiscential methods, to examine 
this difference between the actual and 
the typical. The result is a book full of 
personal quality; a most English book. 


A GIANT AMONG PIGMIES 
By Leonard Woolf 


GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH 
NATION. By J. L. Hammond. 
Longmans. 36s. 

There are so many things to be said in 
praise of this book that to begin with 
complaint or criticism may seem churl- 
ish, but it is precisely because the book 
is so good that it has to be judged by 
the highest standards. In the first 
sentence of his preface Dr. Hammond 
apologizes for the great length of the 
book and explains the reason for it. It 
contains nearly 800 pages in a single 
volume and is, therefore, physically 
rather a burden. But the length of 
the narrative is also mentally, if not a 
burden, at least a little confusing. Dr. 
Hammond was right to treat the sub- 
ject in the greatest detail, but the greater 
the detail the more essential it is that 
the historian should remain the master 
and not the servant. The facts are never 
dull or superfluous, but the one serious 
defect in what would otherwise have 
been a great as well as a remarkable 
book is that every now and then the 
writer seems to abandon control to his 
material. When this happens, both 
writer and reader lose their grip; it is 
as though an artist, painting a land- 
scape, becomes so engrossed in painting 
the detail of a tree that he forgets to 
control its relevance and proportion to 
the rest of the picture. 

The book, however, remains a very 
remarkable and valuable achievement. 
The further we get from Gladstone in 
time and the more we learn about him, 
the greater appear his dimensions as 
man and statesman. Dr. Hammond’s is 


the most detailed and searching study of 
him and his statesmanship which has 
appeared, but once more it confirms 
the judgment that Gladstone was a 
giant among pigmies. Not that Dr. 
Hammond overlooks or underestimates 
his deficiencies and failures. Gladstone’s 
final failure to solve the Irish question 
was not due to his own errors or defects, 
but to the temper of other men’s minds 
and the tragic sequence of such irrele- 
vant, but disastrous, incidents as the 
O’Shea divorce case. Under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, by his 
immense powers he very nearly suc- 
ceeded in performing a miracle of 
statesmanship, in educating the people 
of England in the teeth of the bitterest 
opposition from all the most powerful 
influences and in persuading them to 
adopt a policy towards Ireland which 
history, when it was too late, proved 
to have been not only just but expedi- 
ent. But it is also true, as Dr. Hammond 
shows, that he had certain deficiencies 
and limitations which often at crucial 
moments enormously increased his 
difficulties. The most disastrous was 
his inability to understand or to deal 
with individuals in the _ everyday 
personal life which plays so great a 
part in politics. He said himself that 
the only man in public life whom he 
had ever been able to understand was 
Aberdeen, and this fact accounts for the 
chronic difficulties which he had with 
colleagues and his disastrous mis- 
handling of Chamberlain at the time 
of the Home Rule split. This defect 
was inherent and temperamental; Dr. 
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Hammond is extremely interesting in 
tracing the effect of another which was 
fortuitous. He points out that Glad- 
stone’s earlier career as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave him throughout his 
life the Treasury attitude to large issues, 
and that at certain critical moments, 
particularly in the earlier stages of the 
Irish question, it obscured his political 
judgment. 

This recognition of Gladstone’s limi- 
tations only establishes more firmly his 
claim to greatness. The great merit of 
Dr. Hammond's study is the clearness 
with which it demonstrates the essential 
elements in his mind, character, and 
policy. Two things are above all import- 
ant in his exposition. He insists that the 
key to Gladstone’s attitude to Ireland is 
that he saw it in the light of European 
rather than of provincial or national 
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statesmanship. In this he differed from 
all his contemporaries; that was what 
enabled him to see much farther than 
they and to meet with understanding 
and justice demands which they could 
only resist with blind passion and 
prejudice. The other point which 
emerges most clearly from this book 
is Gladstone’s extraordinary political 


honesty. During his lifetime his 
opponents, much smaller and more 
mean-minded men than himself, like 


the Salisburys and the Chamberlains, 
imputed to him the worst motives for 
all his actions. If any proof were needed 
of the falseness of this view, it is only 
necessary to read in Dr. Hammond's 
pages the true account of Gladstone’s 
attitude towards the Conservative 
Government and Parnell during the 
Carnarvon episode. 


HELOISE 
By C. Delisle Burns 


HELOISE: A Biography. By Enid 
McLeod. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
For the majority of scholars and writers 
of romance, the love of Héloise has made 
her only a part of the life of Abailard. 
But Miss McLeod has now written a 
study of Héloise herself. And, indeed, 
the noble intensity of her passion and 
her serene intelligence make her own 
life worthy of study, apart from its 
dependence upon her famous lover. She 
was among the greatest of women. But 
the love-story which is her chief claim 
to remembrance after eight hundred 
years has already led too many romantic 
writers to obscure the simple record 
with the devices of a too flowery and 
highly scented imagination. In Miss 
McLeod’s book, on the other hand, we 
have good scholarship combined with 
imaginative interpretation. But at no 
point does her biography of Héloise go 
beyond the evidence of the original 
documents. The book is strictly a work 
of scholarship, with full notes upon the 


text of the documents which have 
touched, at various dates, upon the 
story. And, incidentally, in some of these 
notes, the mistakes which have been 
made by George Moore, Scott-Moncrieff 
and some French writers, are pointed 
out. 

But Miss Mcl.eod’s book is very much 
more than an account of the facts as we 
know them to-day. The imagination 
rightly plays about the more subtle 
meaning of the phrases used by Heloise 
herself; and we see her intense devotion 
to the great man whom she was unable 
to persuade at the turning point of his 
life, when he induced her to marry him. 
The vigour of her passion is nowhere 
better expressed than in that culminat- 
ing sentence of her own letter, in which 
she says that she would prefer to be the 
mistress of Abailard rather than the 
Empress of Cesar. The love-letters of 
Héloise are translated in the text by 
Miss McLeod; and in the translation she 
is able to correct a misinterpretation of 
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the Latin which has led some writers to 
suppose that the letters are not authen- 
tic. The position of Héloise is admirably 
expressed, both in the dependence 
which she freely chose and in the 
originality of mind which secured for 
her, not merely the love of Abailard, but 
the admiration of the scholars of her 
age. 

in Miss McLeod’s biography there is 
no straining after effects; no fanciful 
imaginary conversation; no imputation 
of motives where none are recorded in 
the original documents. But the 
emotional effect of the book is due 
to the skilful prose and an admirable 
balance of feeling and scholarly judg- 
ment. Some conjectures may still be 
made, which differ from Miss McLeod’s; 
for example, with regard to the reasons 
which may have led Abailard to make 
Héloise enter a convent after her 
marriage. The position of Abailard in a 
barbarous time was not very different 
from that of Shakespeare’s Hamlet at 
the Court of Denmark. He felt that there 
was work for him to do; and Heloise 
acknowledged that he was right in so 
feeling. But the greatness of his work 
in liberating the intelligence from the 
tangle of obsessions and authoritarian 
contradictions, which was then called 
catholica fides, does not diminish the 
greatness of the sacrifice which Heéloise 
willingly made. Even Héloise could not 
escape from quoting as an authority on 
the sexual impulse, that cantankerous 
and narrow-minded old gentleman, St. 
Jerome. 

For twenty years after his death she 
was Abbess of the convent Abailard 
founded, and as the ancient Chronicle 
says, ‘‘when her dead body was carried to 
the open tomb, her husband, who had 
died long before her, raised his arms to 
receive her, and so, embracing her, 
closed them fast about her.” These 
words of a legend fittingly close the great 
story of their love. “Her soul was 
Roman; and her heart was a_ heart 
of fire.” 
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MR. HANLEY’S SHORT 
STORIES 


PEOPLE ARE CURIOUS. By James 

Hanley. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Of the sixteen short stories in this 
volume, only twelve are really short. ‘The 
other four are of a length usually con- 
sidered uncommercial, and at least 
three of these four deal with further 
adventures of characters already known 
to readers of Mr. Hanley’s chronicles of 
the Fury family. In other words, these 
longer tales are apparently extracts from 
novels not yet published. 

Almost all of the twelve shorter stories 
have the arresting power common to the 
author’s writings; but the remaining 
four reach an even higher level. From 
this it is easy, and possibly justifiable, to 
argue that Mr. Hanley’s tremendous and 
characteristic impetus is only fully 
attained over a distance of ground; that 
he is a stayer rather than a sprinter. 
But the question becomes still more 
significant when viewed from the other 
side. How is it that so often (for he has 
done it before) Mr. Hanley can turn a 
chapter into a short story by the simple 
process of detaching it from its context? 
The answer involves a little considera- 
tion of the secret of his peculiar appeal. 
His exceptional power of concentration, 
the frenzy with which his imagination 
attacks, isolates, crystallizes and carves a 
scene must have made all his readers ask 
themselves, at one time or another, 
whether any of his contemporaries can 
equal the passion of his work. This same 
intentness it is, surely, which leaves the 
scenes of his novels so strong and so 
complete that they can be lifted and 
presented as unities. 

Yet the novels also are unities—no 
novels were ever more so—and do not at 
all consist of a mere series of scenes. 
Admiration for his art grows with 
everything he gives us. He is already in 
the forefront of our living novelists, and 
there are no signs of relaxation. 

ARNOLD PALMER 
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DABBLING IN THE DARK 
By Wilfrid Gibson 


THIS WAS A POET: A Critical Bio- 
graphy of Emily Dickinson. By 
George Frisby Whicher. Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 

It is, presumably, useless to reiterate 

Tennyson’s vain protest against the 

tendency of commentators to “swamp 

the sacred poets in themselves.” Yet it 
is peculiarly ironic that this shy, hermit- 
like and most suc- 
cinct of writers, by 
the very virtue of 
her resolute reti- 
cence, should have 
provoked in her 
posthumous appre- 

ciators so voluble a 

flood of verbosity. 

But, as Emily Dick- 

inson herself re- 

marked, in a dif- 
ferent context, 

“people must have 

puddings”: and, 

since her death, 
the cooks have, in- 
deed, been busy. 

Already my shelves 

are burdened with 


Ae P eno mets by Max BEERBOHM, 1905 
stodgy Roe un. Jom “The Life and Death of Conder,” 
palatable conglo- by Joun RoTHENsTEIN. (Dent. 185.) 
merations: and 


now comes Professor Whicher’s contri- 
bution, which is, at least, equal to these 
in bulk, if not in indiscretion. 

As the professor himself admits, ‘the 


external life of Emily Dickinson is ° 


almost a blank’: and, consequently, he 
has been obliged to eke out the meagre 
biographical material by indulgence in 
speculations and conjectures, and also 
to augment it by the inclusion of an 
exhaustive history of her native 
Amhurst, and with character-sketches 
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of almost everyone with whom the 
poet may, or may not, have been 
brought into contact. As a_ graphic 
reconstruction of the life of a New 
England community in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the earlier 
pages of this volume are not without 
interest: but their biographical value 
is questionable. It would seem that the 
very seclusion in 
which Emily Dick- 
inson elected to 
spend her days has 
whetted the curi- 
osity of these in- 
satiable pokers and 
priers into the in- 
timacies of her 
carefully preserved 
privacy. Yet it 
must be admitted, 
Professor Whicher 
treats the poet’s 
emotional crisis 
with a more re- 
spectful discretion 
than have others: 
and that, in dealing 
with Emily Dick- 
inson’s “shadowy 
love-affair,” he at- 
tempts to correct 
the inaccuracies 
and moderate the 
extravagances of some of the earlier 
and more impertinent interpretations. 
Reasonably enough, he says: 

“Emily Dickinson was sensitive and 
intense in her friendships as in everything 
else. Her tendency to idolize various and 
sundry men who came for a time within 
her orbit is of no particular importance to 
posterity. What matters is that three of 
these relationships, those with Newton, with 
Wadsworth, and with Higginson, have a 
bearing on her development as a poet. And 
with that posterity is legitimately concerned.” 
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And the professor, unlike so many of 
his kind, does seem in a measure, to 
realize that the writing of poetry is 
something in the nature of a compen- 
satory activity, in which the poet seeks 
an alternative to the inadequacy of 
actuality: that even seemingly straight- 
forward accounts of his emotional 
experiences are not, necessarily, to be 
read literally as records of his personal 
human contacts and éntanglements. 

Professor Whicher, however, is on 
safer ground, and his investigations are 
more profitable when he gets away 
from mere speculations and conjectures 
about purely personal intimacies and 
turns his attention to a consideration 
of Emily Dickinson’s peculiar idiosyn- 
cratic technique: although I am a little 
doubtful of the validity of his analogy 
when he confidently asserts that: “The 
true lover of poetry is like the horticul- 
turist who delights no less in the flower 
but must see the whole plant and dabble 
in the dark about the roots to learn the 
manner of its growth.” Literary horti- 
culturists, unless they happen to be 
poets themselves, are apt to dabble in 
the dark to very little purpose. Emily 
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Dickinson herself surely warned them 
off when she wrote “Candour is the 
only wile”: and it is suicidally rash of 
these prosers to attempt to interpret in 
other terms her condensed, witty, preg- 
nant, and, at times, elusively cryptic 
utterance, which, at its finest, estab- 
lishes with the assured authority of the 
poet the relevance of the seemingly 
irrelevant; but which, also, too fre- 
quently falls short of the supreme and 
unchallengeable finality of perfect form. 
Professor Whicher is not without his 
critical illuminations, and his defence 
of what might be adjudged technical 
incompetence, in which he seeks to 
prove that his poet’s apparent aberra- 
tions were, in truth, perfectly legitimate 
innovations, is, on the whole, convinc- 
ing. Yet, as also in the case of that other 
indomitable experimenter in poetic tech- 
nique, Hopkins, it is merely uncritical 
to claim that every innovation was in- 
controvertibly successful: and, surely, 
although Emily Dickinson often 
achieved the true poetic intensity in 
her terse and pithy lyrics, it must be 
admitted that her ear was deplorably 
insensitive to the nuances of rhythm. 


MR. BELLOC AND THE PORTRAIT 
By David Ogg 


MONARCHY: A Study of Louis XIV. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
This study of monarchy, as exempli- 
fied in Louis XIV, gives a certain 
completeness to the biographies which 
Mr. Belloc has already devoted to 
seventeenth-century kingship. To the 
author’s distinction as a writer of Eng- 
lish prose there is no need here to pay 
tribute. As a historical writer, his work 
is notable for merits often lacking among 
even the best-accredited of academic 
historians, for he has independence, 
shrewdness, insight; he has none of the 
jargon of the historical pedant; nor does 
he seek reputation either by condemna- 
tion of discredited writers (except 


Macaulay) or by fulsome adulation of 
“authoritative” ones. If, to an older 
generation, many things in this book 
seem trite, that may be because the 
author has been saying the same kind 
of thing for so long, and so many weaker 
voices have taken up the echoes, but 
nevertheless the book has a distinctive 
value and interest, not only for the 
numerous asides and reminiscences in 
which the author indulges, but because 
we have here depicted an ideal of 
sovereignty which now stands out in 
sharp relief against the aspirations and 
yearnings of a disillusioned and dis- 
ordered to-day. 

Mr. Belloc’s book is a brilliant exposi- 
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tion of all we would like to believe of 
seventeenth-century monarchy. Here we 
have Charles I who founded the Navy 
“by a moderate and honest use” of Ship 
Money, and Charles II who was unable 
to continue this good work because 
parliament would not vote him enough 
money. We have monarchs defending 
“the common man and the nation” 
against “money power” and_ the 
“lawyers”, while in the background 
stands the head of Charles I, a sacrifice 
in this noble cause. Above all, we have 
in Louis XIV, not the clever schemer nor 
the great conqueror beloved of ortho- 
dox historians, but the king who stood 
“in the main” for the peasant, who 
ruled efficiently in the interests of the 
nation; who made mistakes, it is true, 
but the mistakes of a great man impelled 
by intensely spiritual ideals. On such 
hypotheses we can understand and even 
condone many things that others have 
condemned. Thus, some old-fashioned 
writers have attributed Louis’s Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes to royal 
bigotry and stupidity. But this is not 
even near the truth. The Huguenots, 
Mr. Belloc shows, were dangerous not as 
a religious minority, but as a formidable 
“money power”, having a spiritual 
attitude “opposed to that of their fellow 
citizens”, and “all men approve of 
eliminating what they feel to be a 
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(Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 


poison” (p. 298). Hence, “the whole 
point of the Revocation is not that it was 
unjustified but that it failed in its 
purpose”. This is not an unfair speci- 
men of Mr. Belloc’s logic. 

It may be hazarded that Mr. Belloc 
does not write specially for readers of the 
Protestant faith. Nevertheless, even the 
most fervid of Protestants, in face of the 
spectacle of contemporary Europe (and 
this book has much of interest about 
contemporary things) may feel that there 
is something in the view which identifies 
Catholicism with Sanity. Of that larger 
sanity which has its roots not in logic 
but in human nature and tradition Mr. 
Belloc is probably our greatest exponent, 
and hence, even in this book, he will 
often be found right where others are 
wrong. But his Louis XIV is synthetic. 
“We already have a synthetic Charles 1— 
and now we have in Louis not the’man 
who sacrificed his country to military 
glory, but the friend of the peasant, the 
shield against the evils of finance and 
commercialism, the defender of the 
frontiers against aggression, the embodi- 
ment of much that is best in human and 
in French character. We would like to 
believe it. But the book itself contains 
its own refutation—the pastel portrait of 
Louis XIV in the frontispiece, a face 
more revealing than hundreds of pages of 
even the most brilliant letterpress. 
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MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS 
By E. G. Collieu 


PURITANISM AND LIBERTY. Being 
the Army Debates (1647-49) from the 
Clarke Manuscripts with supplemen- 
tary documents. Selected and edited 
with an introduction by A. S. P. 
Woodhouse. Foreword by A. D. Lind- 
say. Dent. 18s. 

It is nearly half a century since the Cam- 

den Society published the first volume 

of the Clarke Papers under the editor- 
ship of the late Sir Charles Firth, and 
the four volumes have long been difficult 
to procure. Now Professor Woodhouse 
has produced an edition, together with 

a full and valuable commentary, that is 

accessible to the general reader. 

The present volume is prefaced by a 
lengthy Introduction, and of the remain- 
ing five hundred pages of text, fewer 
than two hundred comprise the actual 
Army Debates. Here are the three 
debates of the General Council of the 
Army at Putney in 1647 and the debates 
of the Council of Officers at Whitehall 
in 1648-49. Professor Woodhouse has 
adopted modern punctuation (within 
limits), spelling and capitalization, and 
wherever possible has restored the order 
of the manuscript. He has adopted many 
of Firth’s emendations, while rejecting 
other of his deviations from the original; 
though, at the same time, he emphati- 
cally acknowledges his debt to Firth. 
The additions made to clarify the text 
are set in square brackets, and any other 
alterations are recorded in the notes so 
that the reader is able to choose at will 
between the old text and the new with- 
out further searching. The rest of the 
volume consists of partial or complete 
reproduction of contemporary docu- 
ments, pamphlets and other fugitive 
pieces, some of which are familiar to the 
student, but many of which have never 
before been reprinted. These valuable 
pages serve both to amplify and clarify 
the issues raised in the Debates, and to 


portray, as completely as possible, the 


whole temper and outlook of the 
revolutionary Puritan. The themes 
thus illustrated include the Law of 


Nature, Religious Principles of Resis- 
tance, Christian Liberty, Liberty of Con- 
science, Models of a Free Church, and 
the principles of the important indi- 
vidual Sects, Saints, Diggers, Levellers. 
The selection is sufficiently thorough to 
include quotations from Calvin and 
Luther. 

In his Introduction, Professor Wood- 
house describes the nature and position 
of the chief parties in Parliament and 
the Army, and the circumstances in 
which the Councils*came to be formed. 
With the setting thus complete, he 
enters upon an analysis of the Puritan 
philosophy which the text so generously 
illustrates. In the end he is able to draw 
out a pattern as clear and satisfying as 
can be made from such human material. 
Although the different parties and sects 
were so greatly at variance with one 
another, yet they were all Puritan: that 
is, they were all intensely Protestant and 
regarded themselves as bound to effect 
that reformation in faith, morals and 
ecclesiastical order which they believed 
the Anglican Church had conspicuously 
failed to achieve during the preceding 
hundred years. To do this they had 
fought and defeated the monarchy 
which was part and parcel of the Angli- 
can settlement. Thus far, Puritanism 
was an entity, and this unity in all Puri- 
tan thought is evident. Now, with the 
enemy overthrown, the task was to set 
up the new civil and religious order that 
should replace the old, and under it the 
unity was shattered. The twofold prob- 
lem could hardly be divided and tackled 
piecemeal so long as only a minority 
would advocate toleration, and_ then, 
often largely from motives of | self- 
interest. After 1649, only force, repre- 
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sented by the Army, was left to provide 
a solution, and force was no remedy. 
In the Army were to be found nearly 
all shades of opinion, and so these two 
series of Debates are of the greatest im- 
portance; in them were thrashed out, 
quite freely, the issues of religious and 
political liberty. The basic motives of all 
parties were liberty of conscience and 
“the passionate zeal for reform in the 
interests of righteousness,” and the two 
were bound to clash. Yet it was not a 
barren deadlock that resulted. Dogma 
abounded, indeed, and every man 
quoted Scripture for his purposes, but in 
the final issue the consequences for the 
development of political science and 
liberty alike were fruitful. Not only the 
tradition of Christian liberty and the 
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analogy of spiritual equality were 
pressed into the service of democracy; the 
“principle of segregation,” as Professor 
Woodhouse calls it, was erected to divide 
the spiritual from the secular, and so 
came about an appeal to the law of 
nature which must be the rule for the 
state, as the law of Scripture must be 
the rule for the church. The idea was 
not new, but as a result of this develop- 
ment thought became increasingly secu- 
larized, and the way was prepared for 
freedom of association and contract. 

The interest of these pages is far from 
academic. Transpose them into another 
key, and at once emerge the vital issues 
with which the whole Western world 
to-day is faced and which it must settle 
by force or by—debate. 


THE ROMANTIC CHRIST 
By Charles Williams 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Hall Caine. 

Collins. 10s. 6d. 

It seems that the late Sir Hall Caine left, 
at his death, some three million words 
dealing with the life of Christ, which it 
has taken seven years to reduce to pub- 
lishable form. Even now the book makes 
1,270 pages of fairly close print. It be- 
gins with Primitive Man and in its first 
part deals with the Jews up to Jesus (240 
pages); the second part recounts the 
actual Life (800 pages); the third surveys 
the Church up to the death of St. Peter, 
and the Canon of the Bible (230 pages). 
It is a remarkable piece of book-making, 
and Messrs. Collins are to be admired 
for their courage. 

The effort itself looms like a wholly 
strange and half-attractive monstrosity of 
yesterday. It is sincere, moving, indus- 
trious, and pathetic; an honest man 
making up his mind on a real problem, 
or what was, in 1890, a real problem. 
The date is not without significance. Sir 
Hall Caine, we are told, had read 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus and dreamed of 
a book of the same kind but “from the 


point of view of belief.” Renan! In those 
days people made up their minds about 
Jesus of Nazareth, the “Jewish working- 
man” who “had no altar, except the 
flowers of the field, and no temple, 
except the open air.” They were apt to 
reject (as Sir Hall Caine does) such of ' 
the recorded sayings as they did not 
personally like: “It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread and cast it 
unto dogs.” This outrage on the spirit 
of Jesus was committed without thought 


_of evil. But it was none the less shock- 


ing. They believed in Apparitions after 
the Passion (as Sir Hall Caine does) but 
not in the Resurrection of the material 
Body. And they imagined, as he does, 
a tenderness of a particular kind be- 
tween Jesus “as a man” and Mary 
Magdalene: “The human heart of Jesus 
must have been subject to the passion of 
human love.” 

“Adorable dreamers!”—as Renan said 
of Jesus. It is out of that earnest, touch- 
ing, and simple age that this book comes. 
It has the advantage that it discusses all 
difficult points in full, and on each point 
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Sir Hall Caine says, humbly and frankly, 
what he had come to think; He does, 
on the whole, accept the Messiahship 
and the Deity; he accepts the Redemp- 
tion. But he does not care for—he does 
not notice—the great work of intellect 
that has been done about Christ since 
Christ; he does not know, for example, 
that Christ is “Man” and not “a man,” 
and therefore the Mary Magdalene 
dream is dispersed not, as he thinks, 
by the horror but by the intelligence of 
the Church. Nevertheless this book may 
have a wide sale; it makes a simple 
Redeemer and a simple Gospel as cred- 
ible as they can be. The disciples, Sir 
Hall Caine says, were “found to have 
spiritualized Jesus out of all human ex- 
istence.” It is obscurely true. Hence the 
working-man, the flowers, the romantic 
love. 


THE MIDAS TOUCH 
THE MIDAS TOUCH. By Margaret 
Kennedy. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Kennedy’s theme is that money is 
not power and glory but power and 
doom. It is not a new theme, but she 
has made it original by inventing one 
unexpected and authentic character, 
Evan Jones, the man with the Midas 
touch. He discovered in his childhood 
what seemed to him then an unspeak- 
able secret: that people will do anything 
for money; and from that time his 
fellow-creatures became in his eyes 
pigeons to be plucked. He despised 
them, heartily but without rancour, and 
they liked him in return and were com- 
placently deceived. He found that he 
could not help making money. But there 
were two sides to his nature and when 
the other side took charge he feared 
money as a drunkard fears alcohol. In 
these moods of revulsion he would take 
the pledge and become a total abstainer. 
At such times he no longer wished to 
possess or to have power. He became 
passive and subject to a kind of ecstasy 
in which he exulted in the perfection of 
the things that cannot be possessed. 
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Evan Jones and the theme which he 
embodies make a spark—or perhaps a 
glow—at the centre of the book. But it 
is a long book, and there is not enough 
light and heat to fill it. There are 
many minor characters on whom Miss 
Kennedy spends much ink without any 
vitalizing effect; and a good deal of 
description and incident that is merely 
readable. It is more serious that one 
of the major characters, Lydia Jekyll, 
whose love-affair with Evan Jones takes 
up a considerable space, is a_ stock 
character. The pretty woman nearing 
forty, bored with her life, bored with her 
husband, and bored with being poor, is 
a woman we have met too often before. 

Tom Jekyll might have been as much 
a stock character as his wife Lydia. But 
although we have met others like him 
before, we have not met him. He is him- 
self, and his character is justly and 
delicately drawn. He seems to be worth 
more ink than Miss Kennedy spends on 
him. The contrast between these two 
characters, Tom and Lydia, sums up the 
strength and weakness of this book. 

RUTH BAILEY 


A PLANTAGENET PLAY 
BRIEF CANDLES. By Laurence Bin- 

yon. With six Engravings by Helen 

Binyon. Golden Cockerel Press. 9s. 6d. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon tells us, in his 
preface, that many years ago he under- 
took to write for H. B. Irving a play 
on Richard III. Reading the Chronicles 
for himself, he found the centre of 
interest shifting from Richard to his 
mother. The violent historic events 
gave place to the relation between 
these two and to “the events that 
happen in the brain.” This play, short 
as an interlude, is all that is left of 
an ambitious enterprise. The dramatic 
pattern is formal and _ self-contained. 
The inner action of the will is dis- 
closed by simple symbolism: The 
sparse, pithy words between mother 
and son have the relentlessness of 
history. The Shakespearean spires and 
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flying buttresses of metaphor are gone, 
the sentences are stripped and watchful 
as lightning-conductors. Only those who 
have followed the development of verse- 
speaking and verse drama during recent 
years, the careful experiments of Bin- 
yon and Gordon Bottomley, will fully 
appreciate the practical experience and 
restraint behind this small play. They 
will realize why Mr. Binyon, to gain an 
intensity and naturalness of effect, has re- 
lied not on rhythmical irregularity but on 
the natural pauses of speech and breath. 

Verse drama, like other re-emerging 
forms, is handicapped by the fact that 
the younger poets insist on making all 
the old mistakes over again and will 
not profit by the practical experience of 
others. A distinction must be made 
between verse drama proper, which 
depends on the sensuous effect of 
poetry and the new mixed form, in 
which the poet plays the part of 
librettist to clever theatrical producers. 
In verse-drama the first precautionary 
rule is surely to give as few words as 
possible to the actors and eliminate the 
long speeches of the past. Only in that 
way can the flying leaps and acrobatic 
rushes of the conventional actor be 
side-tracked. Only in that way can 
significance return with its own neces- 
sary timing and spacing. Mr. Binyon, 
in his preface, fortunately discusses 
some of the problems of verse drama 
to-day. He quotes, for instance, an 
unexpected pronouncement of Bernard 
Shaw many years ago that verse drama 
should return to its original pattern 
instead of continuing the broken rhythm 
and dislocated metre of the late Eliza- 
bethans. Mr. Binyon holds that blank 
verse is nearer the movement of actual 
speech than any other form. All we know 
is that even in prose and speech the basic 
combination of five keeps reappearing. 

Lastly, one should mention the six 
engravings by Miss Helen Binyon, which 
prolong the imaginative mood of the 
sombre theme. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


R 
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THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE 
GUNS OR BUTTER. By R. H. Bruce 

Lockhart. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

“During the past two years,” writes Mr. 
Lockhart in the last chapter of his latest 
book on the European scene, “I had 
revisited more than a dozen European 
countries. In all but two I had found 
governments and peoples groaning 
under the burden of rearmament and 
living in the dread of war. Most of them 
were small nations. Some represented 
the highest form of civilization in the 
modern world. All desired peace. In 
the two other countries war was glorified 
as an ideal necessary for race preserva- 
tion.” He saw little of Italy, though he 
heard much of her, particularly in Jugo- 
slavia. But of Germany, which he has 
known pretty continuously since 1905, 
he saw a great deal that led him to 
postulate certain absolutely fundamental 
differences between the new Germany 
of “under-forties” and contemporary 
England, where “middle age is in the 
saddle.” Such hope as he can offer the 
peaceful majorities of the world is 
based upon British forbearance. He 
is too painstaking and honest a 
student to arrive at any less indefinite 
conclusion. 

The political threads are the most 
numerous here, and Mr. Lockhart does 
no more than exhibit such tendencies and 
conditions as clearly and impartially as 
he can. The patchwork quilt of continen- 
tal aspirations and obstinacies remains 
as luridly chaotic as ever in spite of the 
successive beams of flood-lighting which 
he turns upon it. But luckily Mr. Lock- 
hart’s interest in individual human 
beings and in typical national character- 
istics is as strong as his concern with 
public affairs and considerably more in- 
formative in illumination. The best 
parts of his text deal with the 
kings, ministers, diplomats, industrial- 
ists, refugees and all sorts of humbler 
folk to whom he was able to talk 
freely. 

James CLEUGH 
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NEW LITERATURE 


IN THE ENGLISH TRADITION 
By Austin Clarke 


SOLITUDE. By V._ Sackville-West. 

Hogarth Press. 55. 

In an age of uncertainty we think of 
life here and now rather than of a 
problematic hereafter. Miss Sackville- 
West’s new poem comes, therefore, 
with a slight shock. It reminds us too 
vividly of a strictly personal problem 
which we forget when we take up a 
newspaper or a volume of modernist 
verse. She is, in fact, concerned with 
the problem of personal survival in 
other worlds, the fate of the mind and 
soul after the body has succumbed to 
illness and age. Or, as we might say 
nowadays, after we have been blown 
to bits by bombs or burnt up by the 
most advanced chemicals. But modern 
circumstance is banished from _ this 
poem and Miss Sackville-West com- 
munes with herself in the observatory, 
the midnight study, the moated grange 
of tradition. 

I také these verses out into a boat, 

On a lake, on a moat, 

Drifting on night-dark waters far 

removed 
From all the mundane hindrances we 
dread. 

The poem is written in deliberately 
stopped couplets, finely polished at 
their best, and variety is secured by 
mood and changing rhyme patterns. 
Solitude is not so much a long poem 
as a sequence of self-contained frag- 
ments and moods; this is suggested by 
the separate arrangement on the page. 

Curiously enough, this meditative 
poem does not bring a sense of soli- 
tude or of the loneliness of the indi- 
vidual mind venturing into the un- 
known. Miss Sackville-West is escorted 
by all the complaining, exulting or 
epigrammatic voices of English poetry 
from Shakespeare’s Sonnets to Tenny- 
son’s In Memoriam. Her poem, spiritu- 
ally and in its method, resembles In 


Memoriam with this difference: Tenny- 
son employed the latest metaphors of a 
new scientific age. A brief analysis will 
show how often Miss Sackville-West 
relies on fanciful variation of the con- 
ventional symbols of spiritual existence: 
“the unknown goal,” “the sunlight on 
the other side,” “the gleamings of a 
wider porch,” the throngs, the dross 
and ore, the haven, “the feathered 
wing,” “the solitary arrow,” the ship, 
the drowning sailor and all the rest of 
them. In other words, in abandoning 
the accepted creeds of the churches, she 
retains the old rhetoric of the soul. Of 
course there are splendid things here, 
clipped sonnet-speech, the long upland 
sweep of a landscape line coming 
straight from the Georgian prime, 
snatches of English melody: 

The silly cuckoo shouting on two notes 

While other birds run up and down 

the scale, 
Holds more of Spring than they in all 
their throats. 

Following the beaten track of down- 
right honest argument, we find ourselves 
looking for characteristic touch of fancy 
or imagination, beguiling time with “the 
wavering nymph of truth,” 

She slips dissolved in drops, and when I 
look - 

To find her reappeared among the trees, 
She’s sent another sister in her place. 
But the “scholar’s rage” which Miss 
Sackville-West promised us at _ the 
beginning of her poem is lacking. For 
all the faith of honest doubt, honesty 
becomes a stone wall to the imagina- 
tion. The poet does not carry doubt 
far enough. Miss Sackville-West may 
doubt the existence of a Creator, but 
she never appears to doubt the solidity 
of English poetic tradition. She rightly 
suspects the nebule and the extra- 
Galactic system, but English earth does 

not become less firm. 
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“TILNIZ AN’ TRAP DOORS” 
By Ronald Lewin 


JANE AUSTEN. By Elizabeth Jenkins. 

Gollancz. 155. 

One of Kipling’s best short stories is 
told by an artilleryman called Humber- 
stall who, according to his Sergeant- 
Major, used to write obese words on the 
breeches of his guns—as, Lady Catherine 
de Bugg (on the Skoda ten-inch), The 
Reverend Collins (on a gun known as 
Spittin’ Jim), and General Tilney (on a 
gun that ““was worse wore in the groovin’ 
than anything I’d ever seen’). All of 
which happened after the Higher De- 
grees among the Janeites had been 
communicated to him. Similar communi- 
cations have reached Miss Jenkins, and 
the results have been equally felicitous. 
I hope this is not one of those books 
which are allowed to slip out of 
Henrietta Street without some share of 
that personal attention which, we gather, 
Mr. Gollancz likes to give to his more 
promising publications. It deserves 
advertisement. Jane Austen would have 
approved of it. 

It opens with a tart observation 
worthy of its subject. “This work can 
offer hardly any of the attractions that 
make fashionable biography so stimulat- 
ing; on the subject of Jane Austen I 
myself have not felt able to be either 
patronizing or clinical.” Instead, the 
author has provided a sensible and care- 
ful account of the main events in Jane’s 
life, an analysis of each of her novels— 
the finished and the unfinished—and a 
number of quiet but illuminating obiter 
dicta worth more than pages of muck- 
raking over her neuroses and frustra- 
tions. If the book has a weakness, it 
lies in the author’s over-conscientious 

‘attempts to fill in the background of 
Jane Austen’s world. The sort of person 
likely to read the book may be assumed 
to know the fairly elementary facts 
about the eighteenth century novel, and 


eighteenth that she 
supplies. 

But this excess of scruple is the defect 
of a quality. For Miss Jenkins’s study is 
particularly good in its evocation of the 
different milieux in which Jane Austen 
wrote. It is inevitable that the long com- 
panionship with a writer such as has 
obviously preceded the composition of 
this book should affect the style of the 
student: but there is an ease and a 
lucidity in Miss Jenkins’s descriptions of 
Jane Austen’s different homes, the atmo- 
sphere of her family, and the subleties 
of her own character which could not 
have been achieved by playing the par- 
rot. They suggest that Miss Jenkins is 
a Janeite not merely by virtue of her 
admiration for the novels; for this, 
as we may remember from Kipling’s 


century society, 


story, is common to Colonel and 
mess-man, to Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady. Miss Jenkins reveals the 


same temperament as her subject; it is 
a pleasure to read her cool, astringent 
observations. 

She has, in fact, done very much more 
than, according to her introduction, she 
set out to do. This is more than “a full- 
length story of her life in strictly chrono- 
logical order.” It is that; and as such it 
fills a gap. But it would be hard for even 
the most insensitive person to study the 
chronology of that “little old maid ’oo’d 
written ’alf a dozen books about a hun- 
dred years ago’ without wanting to 
provide a commentary as well as a 
chronology; and, _ willy-nilly, Miss 
Jenkins has done so. Her comments 
are just, crisp, and original. She has 
studied the authorities, but she has 


formed her own conclusions. “Tilniz 
an’ Trap-doors” was the password 
communicated to Mr. Humberstall. 


Someone has let Miss Jenkins into the 
secret. 
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From “Lear in Sicily,’ by EDWARD LEAR AND JOHN JOSHUA PRoBY 
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THE GENERAL READER 
By Arnold Palmer 


THE gift books mentioned below are intended 
for almost every class of adult and adolescent 
reader, and cover a wide range of subjects. 
Some classification, however, should be pos- 
sible and helpful; and we may begin with 
the travel volumes. 

It is 45 years since the indefatigable author of 

RETURN TO THE Ba tic, by Hilaire Belloc. 

Constable. 12s. 6d. 

first saw Scandinavia, and here he records the 
changes, in himself and in the scene, which his 
second trip has revealed. Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland, with Dantzig, and (for a moment) 
Prussia are the Baltic countries he touched. 
The text is pleasantly illustrated with 37 
drawings by Edmond L. Warre. 

Two volumes, both dealing with contem- 
porary life in the U.S.A., provide as sharp a 
contrast as can be imagined. The first of these 

Crcit Beaton’s New York. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 
is the gay commentary of a cabin-class tourist 
who made it his business to see as much of 
New York as anyone staying in fashionable 
hotels can see. The photographs and draw- 


ings are numerous and dramatic ; the whole 
book is deliberately and extremely chic. The 
other, 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS, by Walker Evans. 

Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

consists, except for an essay by Lincoln Kir- 
stein, of nothing but photographs. Many of 
these are carefully undramatic, some are 
purposely ugly and ungraceful ; all reveal the 
photographer’s intention to record, as faith- 
fully as possible, American faces, bodies, 
clothes, buildings, and urban scenes. Spon- 
sored by Mr. Conger Goodyear’s Museum of 
Modern Art, the volume is a “document”, 
with a rather grim attraction and importance 
of its own, 

In the year 1847, Edward Lear and J.J. 
Proby made a tour of Sicily. Mr. Granville 
Proby, a great-nephew of Lear’s friend, 
recently discovered a packet of drawings by 
Lear illustrating events on the journey, and 
these he has published in 

Lear IN Siciry. Duckworth. 5s. 
with an introduction and notes which add to 
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the interest of the collection. The format of 
the volume is that of the NonsENsE Books, the 
first of which was issued shortly before the 
Sicilian holiday. 

Comparatively few people could afford Sir 
Muirhead Bone’s Old Spain, published at 100 
guineas ; and so 

Days IN Otp Spain, by Gertrude Bone. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

should be assured of a wide welcome, for Lady 
Bone’s entertaining pages are illustrated by 
reproductions of some of her husband’s best 
work. 

Since it is the work 
of a Chinese author, 
who has already given 
us a book on the 
Lake country, 

Tue SILent TRAv- 
ELLER IN Lon- 
pon, by Chi- 
ang Yee. Coun- 
try Life. tos. 6d. 

must also be counted 
a travel book. In 
London as in West- 
morland, Mr. Chiang 
preserves an attitude 
of unruffled, humor- 
ous, but shrewd po- 
liteness, and the same 
charming and decora- 
tive gift of illustration. 
As well as the draw- 
ings incorporated in 
the text, there are 13 
full-page plates. 

The arts are well 
treated this year. 
Thirty-two poems, 9 
colour plates, 4 drawings and 16 reproductions 
in monochrome make up the handsome 
volume de luxe 

Tripute TO BALLET, by John Masefield and 
Edward Seago. Collins. 21s. 

Mr. Seago’s ballet is, in almost every case, 
Russian, and usually M. Massine’s end of it. 
The Poet Laureate’s ballet is (apart from a 
dedicatory poem to M. Fokine) unspecified. 
He is content to record the varied emotions 
aroused in him by the spectacle of good 
dancing and good dancers. Amateurs of the 
ballet will also wish to possess 

BattetT Go Rounp, by Anton Dolin. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 

the volume of autobiography with which the 


From “‘Tribute to Ballet,’ by JouN 
MASEFIELD AND EDWARD SEAGO 
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dancer follows up his DivertissFMENT, pub- 
lished eight years ago. For a member of such 
a close profession, he has had an exceptionally 
varied career. He gives an interesting and 
touching account of a visit to Nijinsky. 
Young members of the large and growing 
band of theatrical scene-designers will welcome 
DESIGNING FOR THE STAGE, by Doris Zin- 
keisen. Studio. 7s. 6d. 
a short, practical, lucid introduction to the 
art of décor by one who has practised it suc- 
cessfully. Plans and photographs add to 
the interest and help- 
fulness of an attrac- 
tive and __ sensible 
book. 
A similar production, 
PUPPETS AND THE 
PUPPET STAGE, 
by Cyril W. 
Beaumont. 
Studio. 7s. 6d. 
paper, ios. 6d. 
boards. 
offers, with more his- 
torical and less tech- 
nical interest, the 
same sort of enjoy- 
ment to the profes- 
sional and amateur 


of the marionette 
theatre. 
Mr. Beaumont 


shows his wide and 
detailed learning 
again, this time with 
the collaboration 
of Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, in 

THE ROMANTIC 

BADLET, 92 abe Tg 0S. 

a sumptuous volume containing nearly every 
available lithograph of the great ballerinas of 
the Théophile Gautier era, 1832-1850. His- 
torical and critical essays by the two authors 
introduce the 80 plates. 

An easy and early introduction to the study 
of architecture is provided by Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster’s 

PitLarR To Post, Murray. 5s. 
wherein the principal styles are racily described 
and as racily, and even more sensitively, 
drawn. Last in this group comes a_ book 
beautifully printed on good paper, and 
decorated with 4 engravings by Mr. Eric 
Gill. 
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Illustration by Puytus Bray, from 
“The Vanishing Mayor of Padstow,” 
by MELVILLE BALFour (Faber. 55.) 


Tue Hoty Sonnets: oF JOHN Donne. Hague 
& Gill. 10s. 6d. 
is a charming present for any lover of great 
poetry. A short, admirable introduction by 
Mr. Hugh I’A. Fausset gives the requisite 
setting for the nineteen lovely poems. 

It might be supposed that Mr. 
MacNeice’s 

Zoo, Illustrated by Nancy Sharp. Michael 

Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

would be wholly about animals, but though 
most of its scenes are laid in one zoo or another, 
numerous digressions form an important, and 
not the least enjoyable, part of a delightful 
book. Mr. MacNeice’s approach to his theme 
is, as readers of his other works will anticipate, 
unprofessorial. With far stricter attention to 
the implications of her title, but without a 
trace of pedantry or dulness, Miss Frances 
Pitt in 

Witp ANIMALS IN Britain. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
does all that is possible, with description and 
photograph, to enable us to identify any wild 
creatures we may encounter in our country 
walks. Mr. John Nash has designed the dust- 
cover of a satisfying volume. Miss Pitt’s book 
is to some extent complemented by 

Birps THROUGH THE YEAR, by ‘‘Fish-hawk”’. 

Duckworth. 10s. 6d. 
but this author does not claim comprehensive- 
ness for his studies, and he uses his own 
skilful drawings instead of photographs. 

The next two books deal largely with 
memories of childhood passed in rural 
surroundings. 

A Wortp oF One’s Own, by Christopher 

Whitfield. Country Life. 8s. 6d. 


Louis 
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A CuiLpHoop’s ANIMALS, by H. V. Beamish- 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Whitfield’s volume, illustrated with wood 
engravings by Mr. Geoffrey Miller, has for 
its theme all the delights of the Warwickshire 
countryside ; whereas Miss Beamish’s book, 
with its drawings by Miss Nina Scott Langley, 
tells of a childhood passed most enviably among 
an unending and varied succession of domestic 
pets. Both these quiet chronicles offer genuine 
pleasure to readers not in a hurry. Less 
reminiscent and more earnest and purposeful, 
Trees AND Men, by Eleanor Hughes-Gibb. 
De la More Press. 8s. 6d. 
traces the mutual influences upon each other 
of men and trees. This survey takes the reader 
far afield, geographically and psychologically, 
and in the company of an author of original 
outlook. 
A little letterpress accompanies the photo- 
graphs of 
Horsgs 1n Action, by Colin Davy. Michael 
Joseph. tos. 6d. 
but Mr. Day will- probably not object to the 
statement that, in his volume, the photographs 
are the thing. He has collected some magnifi- 
cent records of movement, taken from the 
racecourse, the polo ground, the show ring 
and the hunting field. And then, after the 
horses, the never-failing dogs. 
Notuinc sutT Docs, by K. F. Barker. 
Black. tos. 6d. 
contains descriptions, advice and, not least, 


many examples of the author’s popular 
sketches. 


From “Puppets and the Puppet Stage,” 
by Cyrit W. BEAUMONT 
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BEWARE OF THE Doc, by Mary Dunn. 
Collins. 5s. 
is another, and rather shocking, type of dog 
book, in which the author presents dog owners 
in a humorous and even a derisory light 
Who will read such a book? Dog owners ? 
Surely they have more dignity. Those who 
don’t own dogs? Are there such people ? 
What is almost another instance of misplaced 
levity, a long poem entitled 
THE BEAUTIES OF 
BRIDGE, by 
Marmaduke 
Dixey. Faber. 
gs. 6d. 
is saved from appalling 
all bridge-players with 
its flagrant bad taste 
by two redeeming fea- 
tures. First, the poet 
includes, among his 
ill-timed sallies, much 
sound advice upon 
the game ; and, sec- 
ondly, he has taken 
the precaution of get- 
ting Mr. Culbertson 
to contribute a fore- 
word telling us it’s all 
all right, really. Read- 
ers capable of detach- 
ment from serious sub- 
jects like bidding and 
doubling will appre- 
ciate Mr. Dixey’s pol- 
ished verse. Those, 
on the other hand, 
who cannot bear jokes 
about the realities of 
life should turn to 
Contract BRIDGE 
FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, by Jose- \ 
phine Culbertson. Faber. 6s. 
in which the lady who has been called “the 
world’s best bridge teacher” summarises the 
game as it is at the moment of writing. And 
when Mrs. Culbertson says beginners, she 
means beginners. The first paragraph of her 
book describes the appearance of the four 
suits, and gives hints for recognising them. 
Well and lavishly illustrated with the 
‘engravings of Kay Ambrose, 
Tue CuristmMas Box, by Francis Brett 
Young. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. _ 
is a short and characteristic story produced in 


From “Designing for the Stage,” by 
Doris ZINKEISEN 
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attractive form. Largely fiction, too, is 
THE CoLourep Lanps, by G. K. Chesterton. 
Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
a most welcome volume containing unpub- 
lished essays, stories, poems and drawings by 
the lamented G. K. C. Every time one reads 
him, one wonders if even yet he has been fully 
appreciated. 
PorTRAIT OF A CHEF, by Helen Morris. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 
is a biography of 
Alexis Seyer, the fam- 
ous Chef or, as he pre- 
ferred to be called, 
the Gastronomic 
Regenerator. 
Tue Lirtte Torcu. 
Routledge. 
Ios. 6d. 
consists of quotations 
for every day of the 
year, selected by Lord 
Ponsonby from the 
diaries of the last 
three and a half cen- 
turies. A graceful bed- 
side volume. For read- 
ers who like to fall 
asleep smiling, two 
other little bedside 
companions are avail- 
able : 
Tue Dancine Cas- 


MAN, by J. B. 
Morton. Mul- 
ler. 5s. 


is a collected edition 
edition of Beachcom- 
ber’s verses, with a 
few illustrations by 
Nicolas Bentley. 
NinE SHARP AND 
EARLIER, by 
Herbert Farjeon. Dent. 6s. 
and illustrated by Miss Anna Zinkeisen, proves 
what many people know already—that Mr. 
Farjeon is the most accomplished, as well as 
one of the wittiest, of contemporary lyric 
writers for revue. 
In spite of its gay exterior, suggesting that 
it is another bedside volume, 
How To BE A Hero, by Yunge. Cresset 
Press. 58. 
turns out to be a savage little satire in verse 
and picture of the training of the young in totali- 
tarian states. The drawings are especially good 


From “Birds and Reaie in Africa,” 
by Lorp BADEN-POWELL 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 
By Christopher Saltmarshe 


More than half the books I have before 


me would undoubtedly be _ irresistible 
to any average parent. And one of the 
reasons seems to be that, while the 


output of boys’ books appears to be diminishing, 
their standard is higher and their appeal more 
general. Take, for instance, 

ADVENTURES OF A PropicaLt, by Edward 

Sutton. Harrap. 5s. 

Here is the story of a young man who seeks 
his fortune in Kenya. The hardships of cattle- 
farming, the thrill of big-game hunting and the 
author’s ultimate failure have a contact with 
reality that one meets too rarely in literature 
for the young. Another entirely different sort 
of book about Kenya is 

Brrps AND Beasts in Arrica, by Lord 

Baden-Powell. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
B.P. is 82, but the vitality of these charming 
glimpses of his African retreat and the vigour 
of his delightful illustrations suggest a young 
and active mind. 

For three of the more interesting ‘factual’ 
books we are indebted to the inspiration of 
our American cousins. 

EXPLORING WITH ANDREws. Putnam. tos. 6d. 
is a selection for the young from the writings 
of Roy Chapman Andrews, Director of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
author led several Central Asiatic expeditions 
and there is little he doesn’t know about whale 
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hunting, pythons or dinosaurs’ eggs. The 
photographs are excellent. Also from the 
U.S.A. -is 
Ice Patrot, by Kensil Bell. Routledge. 6s. 
a story of the coastguard service ‘with the 
ice-ridden shores of the North Atlantic as a 
setting.’ It is illustrated with official photo- 
graphs and some agreeable pen drawings. 
Another example of didactic fiction is 
DickoN AMONG THE LENAPE INDIANS, by 
M. R. Harrington. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
This tale of an English lad wrecked on the 
American coast at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was written by the Curator 
of the South-west Museum, Los Angeles, and is 
based upon his own researches among the 
Delaware Indians, three of whom helped in 
its preparation. No wonder the author’s second 
name is ‘Jiskogo.’ Besides being a first-class 
book for boys it is also something of a contri- 
bution to the sociology of a dying race. 
HE WENT WITH Vasco DA Gama, by Louise 
Andrews Kent. Harrap. 5s. 
brings us nearer the realms of pure fiction. 
It is about two boys who are said to have 
sailed with the great explorer and is of the 
same pattern as an earlier work by the authoress 
entitled HE wEnT wiTH Marco Poxo. I wish 
she would write ‘He Went with Baron 
Munchausen.’ For the real frenzy of the wildly 
fictitious, however, you will not beat 
THE Cave oF A THOUSAND CoLumNs, by 
T. E. Grattan-Smith. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 
These amazing adventures of two young men 
in the Australian mountains take them to 
vast underground caverns where they battle 
with Birdmen and a mammoth serpent. Less 
sensational is 
SMUGGLER’s Rusk, by Patrick Pringle. Harrap. 
3s. 6d. 


From “Beware of the Dog,” by Mary Dunn 
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Siegfried Sassoon 


THE OLD CENTURY. A book of permanent merit and a Christmas present 
that will delight those of the most varied tastes. 8/6 


Lawrence to His Biographers 
ROBERT GRAVES and LIDDELL HART. A unique publication in 


origin, form and content, and in the revealing light it throws from two different 
angles, upon the most enigmatic and baffling personality of our time. Two 
volumes. Edition limited to 500 copies for Great Britain. Five guineas the set. 


Charles Laughton and I 


ELSA LANCHESTER. ‘What a subject, what a writer, what a book! .. . 
racy, fpuckish, frank, a delightful wedding of two kinds of genius.’’—Star. 
Profusely illustrated. 8/6 


A. G. Street 
ALREADY WALKS TO-MORROW. The new novel by the author of 
Farmer’s Glory. ‘‘No one who cares at all about England can afford to miss 
it.”’—Sunday Times. 7/6 
Speckled Nomads 


TOWNER COSTON. A must book for anyone even remotely interested in 
fishing or natural history. Nothing like its marvellous series of photographs has 
ever come our way. 10/6 


The Romantic Ballet 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL and CYRIL BEAUMONT. This sumptuous 
book is no less than a collection of nearly every available lithograph of the 
Romantic Ballet, and the prints themselves are masterpieces of the art of coloured 
lithography. The authors are a guarantee of the text. 50/- 


Danee and Drama in Bali 
BERYL de ZOETE and WALTER SPIES. A beautiful book on the 


most beautiful and interesting dancing in the world to-day. With over 135 


magnificent illustrations. 30/- 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs WANDA GAG 
The complete Snow White translated and illustrated by Wanda Gag. 2/6 
Mustard, Pepper and Salt ALLISON UTTLEY 
Enchanting stories, many of Christmas time. Illustrated. 5/- 
The Vanishing Mayor of Padstow MELVILLE BALFOUR 
Tales set in the magical Duchy of Cornwall. Illustrated. 5]- 
Stories for Girls By the most famous authors. Over 600 pp. 7/6 


a 
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Illustration from ‘“‘We were in the Ark,” 
by GEOFFREY HOLME 
(Studio, New York. 6s.) 


Again two chums are the heroes, and there are 
also caverns, but the chums are schoolboys on 
holiday and the caves are in Cornwall. Then 
there is, for boys with a taste for criminology, 
THE Mystery MAN IN THE Tower, by Hugh 
Chichester. Burns Oates. 3s. 6d. 
in which five boys camping overhear a black- 
mail conspiracy and form a sort of amateur 
detective agency. 
Tue Compass Points Norru, by M. E. 
Atkinson. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
is in a superior category both in content and 
production. It is really a peregrinatory novel for 
the young about the young. The Lockett chil- 
dren are always going places and seeing things. 
In Miss Atkinson’s last book it was Dorset, this 
time it is the Scottish Border. The exceptionally 
good illustrations are by Harold Jones. 
Roucu Suoortine, by P. C. Wren. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 
is a collection of ‘true tales and strange stories’. 
The second section—‘The Dirty Dogs of War’— 
consists of stories told by foreign legionaries. 
Each man recounts the worst thing he ever did 
in his life as a sort of beau geste before the 
besieging dacoits exterminate the gallant little 
garrison. Not everybody’s cup of tea, but com- 
petent, full-blooded and—well, you know 
your Wren. 
THE Boy’s Book or Brinces, by Charles 
Boff. Routledge. 6s. 
By way of contrast may I suggest for the 
mechanically-minded boy and embryo engineer 
this sensible little volume on bridges with 
plenty of facts, and a spice of drama in the 
description of the Tay Bridge disaster. 
Lonpon Tetts HER Story, by Walter G. 
Bell. Routledge. 6s. 
An attractive and useful book which most 
grown-ups would want both to read and to 
keep. Profusely illustrated with 78 photographs, 
apart from numerous drawings and a map. 
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Last but never least 
Tue Boy’s Own ANNUAL. The Boy’s Own 
Paper. tos. 6d. 
which needs no introduction. The contributors 
include all the well-known names from Hylton 
Cleaver to Earl Baldwin, ‘himself an old reader 
of the B.O.P.’ 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
By Marie Scott-James 


Girls, one supposes, are human beings with 
diverse tastes who read what interests them. 
Yet, in spite of feminism, the spate of special 
books for girls continues. However, this year, 
Faber & Faber have published a volume based 
on the bold assumption that a girl is an ordinary 
reader with a mind which can digest intelligent 
literature. 

Stories FoR Girts, Edited by Kathleen 

Lines. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

is a catholic selection by authors ranging from 
Arthur Ransome to H. E. Bates. The editor 
has assembled 28 stories, nearly all admirable 
in their kind, most of which could be read with 
pleasure by grown-up people. Among the best 
are Selma Lagerléf’s “The Riding Crop”, 
Walter de la Mare’s charming fairy story, “The 
Lord Fish’’, “‘The Inspiration of Mr. Budd”, a 
very neat thriller by Dorothy Sayers, and ‘“‘For 
Better or Worse”, which is W. W. Jacobs at his 
entertaining best. There are nature stories by 
such writers as Henry Williamson and Ernest 
Seton Thompson, and historical stories by 
Carola Oman and Naomi Mitchison. An 
admirable enterprise. 

Escape To Persta, by Katharine Hull and 

Pamela Whitlock. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

is a story for girls or boys or children of any 
age, by two young women of sixteen and 
seventeen. It is also a book which will be read 
with nostalgic pleasure by older people. No 
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The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations combined with their informative text 
? 


makes them 


New Volumes in ‘‘The British Heritage’’ Series. 


THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND By JOHN RODGERS 


With an introduction by LORD BURGHLEY. Containing 
128 pages of Text and 120 superb illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

7/6 net 
The customs, history and traditions of some 80 of the fore- 
most schools in England are described in this authoritative 
volume. 


THE ENGLISH COTTAGE 
By HARRY BATSFORD, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., and 
CHARLES FRY 


Containing many drawings of structural features, a coloured 
frontispiece, and 120 fine illustrations from photographs 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net 
The absorbing story of the development of the Cottage from 
the peasant’s hovel of medieval times to the later magnificent 
productions in half-timber, plaster, cob, stone and brick. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND. 
CEREMONIES By F. j. DRAKE-CARNELL | 


Containing 128 pages of Text, 6 Colour Plates and ror 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
A fascinating account of Old Customs connected with the 
Royal Family, the Country, the Army, the City of London, 
Parliament, the Church, etc., etc. 


CECIL BEATON’S NEW YORK) 


Containing 270 pages of Text, 133 Photographs and 88 Line 
Sketches. Large 8vo. 10/6 net 
A remarkable record of impressions accumulated during many 
visits to the most astonishing and paradoxical of cities. The 
brilliant and unusual photographs, the crisp and amusing 
sketches, and the inimitable style of the letterpress succeed 
in conveying a highly individual—and entertaining—impres- 
sion of a New York which is seen in all its aspects, the sordid 
as well as the smart, the hideous as well as the beautiful. 
‘Mr. Cecil Beaton comes closer to giving an accurate impres- 
sion of this maddening, monstrous, yet absorbing metropolis 


than any previous writer.’’—The Sunday Times. 
THE SPIRIT OF INDIA By w. J. 
GRANT 


Containing 128 pages of Text, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
140 superb Photographic Illustrations of Indian Cities, 
Villages, Types, Landscape, Mountains, Rivers, Temples, etc. 
Medium 8vo. 10/6 net 
A brilliant interpretation of the ccuntry by one who has 
lived and worked there for many years. 

“Instinct with sympathy and independence of outlook . . . 
Mr. Grant’s study is a delight to read.”—Great Britain and 
the East. 


ROUMANIAN JOURNEY By. 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Profusely illustrated by 130 magnificent photographs and a 
frontispiece in colour. Demy 8vo. ; _ 8/6 net 
An impression by a brilliant modern writer of this little- 
known country, half European and half Asiatic, with its 
wealth of buildings, its interesting people, their customs, 
costumes, etc. 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES 

A Survey in colour of the English Landscape and its anti- 
quities, by CHARLES BRADLEY FORD. With 92 magni- 
ficent illustrations from Dufaycolour plates. Demy 8vo. _ 
A book of rare beauty in which the English Countryside is 
illustrated for the first time by photographs taken direct from 
Nature in colour. 8/6 net 


ON SALE. ALT 


ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 


irresistible 
A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
ON THE COMPARATIVE 


METHOD By sik BANISTER FLETCHER, 
M.A., P.-P.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


Tenth Edition, completely rewritten. Containing 1,000 pages, 
with 4,000 illustrations of the chief Buildings of the World, 
Royal 8vo. £2/2/- net 
“‘The greatest work on the greatest art. . . . Nota volume, 
but a library; not a collection of views, but a salon of all 
the world of architecture. . . . It is difficult to imagine 
that Sir Banister Fletcher’s book will ever be superseded.” 
— The Journal of Education, 


ROYAL PROGRESS : One Hundred 


Years of British Monarchy, 1837-1937 
By HECTOR BOLITHO 


An intriguing volume of enduring interest. Profusely illus- 
trated by 130 plates in monochrome and colour from priuts, 
paintings and special photographs. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
The author traces, in a series of delightful sketches and 
vignettes, the domestic history of the British Royal Family 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Coronation of 
George VI. 


THE STONES OF SCOTLAND 
Edited by GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


The contributors to this book are all experts, each chapter 
being a triumph of concise, clear, and enlightened writing. 
Scotland’s Architecture is here surveyed from Prehistoric 
Times, through Medieval, Early and Late Renaissance to the 
Georgian Period. There are 130 fine photographs. Med. 8vo. 

10/6 net 


The ‘British Nature Library’’ 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 
By FRANCES PITT 


Containing roo illustrations from photographs and a full 
account of the various species. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net 
Miss Pitt needs no introduction, and in this attractive 
volume she gives a description of the various species, their 
characters and lives, based on personal observation. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


Wild Flowers in Britain, R. Gathorne-Hardy 8/6 net 
Wild Birds in Britain, Seton Gordon 8/6 net 
PICASSO By GERTRUDE STEIN 

Illustrated by 60 reproductions, including 8 in colour. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 


Gertrude Stein, who has known Picasso over a long period of 
years, has had a better opportunity than any other writer of 
appreciating both the man and the painter. Her book is 
criticism in the best sense of the word; its object is to 
explain the artist's purpose, to show how his life has influenced 
his work, and to give the reasons for the succeeding phases 
in his developrrent. 


101 THINGS FOR BOYS TO MAKE 
By A. C. HORTH Crown 8vo. 5/— net 


A book of exceptional interest to boys of a practical turn 
of mind. It describes and illustrates the making of a wide 
range of articles, including working models of Engines, Motors, 
Boats, also Household Utensils, etc. The instructions are 
easy to follow, and the many illustrations which are repro- 
duced to a good scale can be understood at a glance. 


Companion Volumes : 


101 Things for the Handyman to Do. 5 = net 
101 Things for Girls to Do. 5/- net 
101 Things for the Little Folks to Do. 5 - net 


or from the Publishers: 
IS NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1! 
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other author this year has captured as these 
girls have the spirit of children playing. The 
present story is a sequel to ‘“The Far-Distant 
Oxus”’ by the same hands, which tells of six 
children on holiday who create out of the 
Exmoor landscape a Persian world from 
“‘Sohrab and Rustum’’, their favourite poem. 
Their hut on the moor is called Peran-Wisa, the 
stream is the far-distant Oxus. In __ this 
new story, the two town dwellers of the gang 
escape from London and with the others 
continue their adventures of the summer before. 
Now it is April and the spring landscape is 
beautifully evoked. These young people have 
an unobtrusive gift for descriptive writing. The 
children pursue many adventures in all of 
which the mysterious Maurice, an older boy 
who never tells them where he comes from or 
who he is, is the leader and guide. Admirably, 
the authors have perceived and reproduced the 
difference of focus which principally distin- 
guishes the child from the grown-up. Every- 
thing is enlarged, stranger and more vivid. 
Tue Circus 1s Comrnc, by Noel Streatfield. 
Dent. 6s. 
Miss Streatfield, passing from the ballet and 


From “The Christmas Box,” 
by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
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tennis to the circus, employs with renewed 
success her technique of romantic realism. 
Her new story concerns two rather smug and 
over-sheltered children who run away on the 
death of their aunt to their uncle who is a 
clown in a circus. Peter and Santa find, at first 
with resentment and later with relief, that 
Aunt Rebecca’s opinions are not those of 
Uncle Gus. The life of the circus is gaily and 
vividly described. 

CHILDREN BY THE SEA, by Ruth Manning- 

Sanders. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Though less imaginative in treatment than the 
two preceding novels, CHILDREN BY THE SEA is 
a pleasant holiday story, convincing in detail 
and exciting in action, of four children’s 
adventures in Cornwall. 

BRAMSHILL, by Joan Penelope Cope. 

Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Perhaps these delicious memoirs by a child of 
twelve should really be included in the General 
Reader section. For this innocent exposure of 
the British upper classes will give malicious 
pleasure to unchildlike minds. However, girls 
will enjoy it too. Miss Cope is a member of 
an ancient Roman Catholic family with very 
distinguished connections, and she lived, until 
she was eleven, at Bramshill, a_ beautiful 
Jacobean house in Hampshire. She was born 
with “‘platenham gold hair and eyes to match”. 
Her father was “the most perfect gentleman 
in the world’’, “‘extreamly musical’’, the best 
amateur banjo player in England, a great sport 
and one of the most crack shots. From him she 
inherits her “‘facination for pigs”. As Miss Cope 
very rightly says, ‘‘I will not pretend not to be— 
for I am, and always will be desperately proud of 
my liniage.” Her account of Bramshill and its 
inhabitants—including a delightful sketch of a 
visit from the Prince of Wales—is vivid and 
profoundly amusing. Nor is her humour always 
unconscious. Miss Cope says these memoirs 
were never intended for publication or they 
would have been more discreet. That would 
have been a great pity. 

ME ItssA Ann, by Ethel Parton. Muller. 53. 
A pleasant period tale for younger readers of a 
little girl who lived in New England in the 
1820’s. Melissa Ann is an engaging child, and 
the atmosphere of the Boston and Newburyport 
households is authentic. 

Girv’s Own Annuat. The Girl’s Own Paper. 

10s. 6d. 
A compendium of girls’ stories of the conven- 
tional kind and useful articles on careers, 
handicrafts, hobbies, sport and travel. 


THE LONDON MERCURY 
By the author of “The London ba ae 


Here is an illustrated study 


of the Victorian home as it % 
really was. First, the house 


A VICTORIAN 


and garden with their strange oddities of 
design. Then the interior, with that 


VIGNETTE 


solid fr urniture and those excursions into decoration 


te to-day we find so fascinating. 


BY ROBERT 


Then follow all those aspects of home-life 
which are apt to prove so puzzling to the ,, 


HARLING 


Twentieth Century. 
Crown 8v0. 32 illustrations. _—_6/- net. 


CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. LONDON W.C.2 
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Illustration by GwEN RAvERAT, from 
“Mustard, Pepper and Salt,” 
by Auison Uttiey. (Faber. 55.) 
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Perhaps the ideal writers for children are 
other children. Recollection in tranquillity too 
often fails to recapture that youthful gusto 
which lends such joy and excitement to 
children’s games, At any rate, 

SAMBO AND Susan, by Katharine Harrison- 

Wallace. Collins. 5s. 

a book by a little girl of twelve, contains the 
most vivid and amusing pictures of the year. 
Sambo is a pony engaged to a mare called 
Susan who always keeps her mane in the 
latest fashion. Alas, a beautiful white thorough- 
bred called Oscar comes between them. But 
Oscar, as you might expect from his name and 
dashing appearance, is very far from being a 
family man. When he gets tired of Susan, he 
pushes her into a bog from which she is 
rescued, after a loving kiss has been exchanged, 
by the amiable and slightly suburban Sambo, 
There are two other stories in this little book 
also illustrated with the author’s profoundly 
humorous drawings. 

Elephants exhibit their usual Christmas 
vivacity. In 

Mvmrie’s Macic Box, by Katharine Tozer. 

Murray. 5s. 

the elephant with red boots and his friend 
Scarecrow become deeply involved in the 
fortunes of a baby pig with wings which lives 
on an island enslaved by a magician. Mumfie is 
as hotheaded and generous as ever. One is 
glad that he is still ignorant enough to drink 
his own toast because his simplicity of character 
is his great charm. The author’s colour and 
line drawings are delightful. In 
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BaBAR AT Home, by Jean de Brunhoff. 
Methuen. 7s, 6d. 

Babar, the king elephant, hears some news 
from his wife. “Celeste, my wife,” he gleefully 
tells his old friend, Cornelius, “has just told 
me that we are soon going to have a baby. 
Take that new hat off the stool—it is a present 
from me.” Actually, the baby turns out to be 
triplets so that Babar and Celeste have an 
animated nursery. M. de Brunhoff’s pictures 
of the family’s adventures are entrancing and 
so is his beautiful crimson cover which sets 
off to such advantage Babar’s sky-blue suit. 

Of the other picture books, the best are : 

THe Gay Moruer Goose, Illustrated by 

Frangoise. Scribners. 5s. 

Frangoise is a French artist whose gay, bold 
drawings make the ideal illustrations for the 
Mother Goose rhymes. 

Pire Castor’s WILD ANIMAL Books, by Lida. 

Allen G Unwin. 2s. 6d. each. 

There are four of these: Mischief, the 
Squirrel ; Quipic, the Hedgehog ; Ploof, the 
Wild Duck; and Frou, the Hare. The 
lithographs by Rojan which illustrate these 
animal stories translated from the French by 
Rose Fyleman are extraordinarily attractive. 
Beautifully patterned in blazing colours, they 
are reminiscent of Van Gogh. 

Noone, by Munro Leaf. Hamilton. gs. 6d. 
is an engaging dachshund who meets a dog 
fairy, is granted a wish to be transformed into 
any shape and size that he likes, and after 
research among a variety of animals, decides 
to remain himself. Noodle is a lovely shape 
and Mr. Ludwig Bemelmans’ pictures show 
just how long he is from front to back and 
from top to bottom and how his length and 
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Illustration by GERTRUDE MITTELMAN lo 


“The Weathercock,” by SIMONNE RATEL 
(Cassell. 75. 6d.) 
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BOOK 


and if you are not quite 
sure what to choose, don’t 
be put off, but send a Book 


TOKEN 


which cannot fail to please, 

since your friend can ex- 

change it at the _ nearest 

bookshop for the very books 
he most wants. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


‘People who just ‘want a nice 
novel’ may find Book Tokens 


superfluous. But for a partic- 

ular purpose, for anyone who 

has a studious friend to whom 

he would like to make a 

present, they are an indispens- 
able convenience.” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
“The Book Tokens scheme re- 
moves the one great drawback 
to giving books as presents, and 
therefore is to be most heartily 
welcomed by everybody. I 
wish it enormous success.” 


A Book Token is a 
decorative credit note 
on the nearest book- 
seller. Obtainable 
(and exchangeable) at most book- 
shops at prices from 3/9 upwards 
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Three “Open Air’ Books 
for Christmas Gifts 


I Know an Island 


R. M. Lockey 10/6 net 
With 49 photographs and 15 maps 
Book Society Recommendation 
The Robinson Crusoe of our day tells 
of his own Welsh island of Skokholm 
and of his visits to other lonely islands 
round our coasts in search of rare birds 
and interesting people—including 
Bardsey, the Blaskets, North Ronalds- 
hay and Fair Isle, the Faeroes, the 
Westmann Islands (off Iceland), and 

Heligoland. 


The Gorse 
and the Briar 


Patrick McEvoy 10/6 net 
With 8 drawings by Christopher Mc Evoy 
The narrative of two brothers’ wander- 
ings on the Wiltshire Downs with a 
pack pony and, later, a caravan; inclu- 
ding an accurate picture, without false 
glamour, of the Gypsies with whom 
they travelled. 


Farmer’s Creed 


CricHTON PorRTEOUS 8/6 net 


2nd Printing 
The author threw away the chance of 
prosperity in Manchester to become a 
farm-labourer in Cheshire and Derbyshire. 


“An admirable book . . . The better 
it sells, the less sombre the outlook 
for English farming.”—H. J. MASSING- 
aM. “Makes fascinating reading.”’— 
A. G. STREET (Sunday Times). “Charming, 
fresh and full of amusing portraiture.””— 
H. E. BATES. 


Many other new books are described in 
the Christmas issue of the Harrap Book 
News. Free from: 


HARRAP (DEPT. LM) 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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shortness make it hard for him to dig for bones. 
Smaller picture books of an agreeable kind : 
Tue Story oF Pom-Pom, by Graham 
Shepard. Bodley Head. 3s. 6d. 
a poodle who had to earn his living. 
Lapysirp, LApyBiIrRD, by Gwen White. 
Murray. 5s. 
or what happened when the ladybird flew 
away home, and 
BENNIE Biack Lamp, by Cicely Englefield. 
Murray. 2s. 
the tale of a black lamb who led his sister, Jane, 
astray. Turning to nursery books in which the 
story is important, I would recommend : 
Suip’s Monkey, by Honoré Morrow and 
William J. Swartman. Cassell. 5s. 
a tale, by a sailor, of a monkey who became the 
mascot of a ship, in which the detail of seafaring 
life is accurately reproduced ; 
PLIMPLOMPLIMPS, by Julius Berstl. Bodley 
Head. 55s. 
a really frightening story, not suitable for 
nervous children, of a wicked Jack-in-the-Box 
which, as Mr. Compton Mackenzie suggests 
in a foreword, is in the true fairy story tradition; 
THe Great Mr. Toap, by Marjorie 
Beevers. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
in which the boastful Mr. Toad, detective, 
investigates the disappearance of Freddie 
Nightingale with the help of a blue moustache 
disguise, the Whiskered Constabulary and his 
gifted manservant, Bertie Beetle. Mr. Alan 
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Wright’s sympathetic animal drawings illus- 
trate this amusing story ; 


ToLp To Joun, by Doris Estcourt. Harrap. 
as. 6d. 

consisting of stories about engines, animals, 
little boys and an elf which can be read aloud 
to children of three or four, but which should 
only be embarked upon by parents who can talk 
like a sheep, make a noise like a motor car 
getting into top gear and imitate a firebell ; 


BANANA TREE House, by Phillis Garrard. 
Harrap. 6s. 
the story of Susan Dardanella Jones, a Bermu- 
dan piccaninny who had a baby goat and two 
teasing brothers. Charming coloured illustra- 
tions by Berta and Elmer Hader ; and 


Snow WHITE AND THE SEVEN Dwares, by 
Wanda Gag Faber. 2s. 6d. 
admirably told and _ illustrated. 

a book both instructive and amusing, 


Hicu Street, by J. M. Richards. Country 
Life. 7s) 6d. ~< 

tells what happens behind the counter in 
twenty-four different kinds of shop. The 
illustrations by Eric Ravilious show what 
lovely patterns can be made by quantities of 
things. There is much stimulating information 
such as that oysters should be fed on oatmeal 
the night before being eaten and that chefs 
generally have small feet and wear rather 
pointed shoes. M. S.-J. 


Finally, 


From “‘The Coloured Lands,” by G. K. Cuesterton 
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* SEEN IN THE HADHRAMAUT 


By FREYA STARK. A unique and lovely book designed to show in picture and text, 
all the many varied and strange beauties of Southern Arabia, its wonderful architecture, 
its delightful people, and its romantic and little-known scenery. With about 150 plates 
from the author’s own photographs. 21s. Limited Edition, {£2 2s. 


* THE PASSING or THE ABORIGINES 


By DAISY BATES, C.B.E. A fascinating record of thirty-five years devoted to the mostly 
cannibal aboriginals of Australia. “One of the most thrilling adventure stories ever written.” 
—The Daily Herald. Mlustrated, 10s. 6d. 


x PILLAR TO POST 


By OSBERT LANCASTER. Author of Progress at Pelvis Bay. ‘This admirable little 
handbook is most witty and entertaining. But it is more than that. It is a lucid summary 
of a most important subject.”—Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. Illustrated by 
the author. §s. 


* FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 


By BASIL MAINE. “An attractive picture of the circle which the King and Queen are 
to enter next year. We are left in no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt and his wife are remarkable 
people.” —The Times. “So up-to-date that it goes right up to existing problems.”—The 
Evening News. tos. 6d. 


* ORDEAL AT LUCKNOW 


By MICHAEL JOYCE. “An unusual book both admirable and enthralling. Mr. Joyce 
has succeeded in discovering fresh sources of great value.” —The London Mercury. With 
Plans. 8s. 6d. Recommended by the Book Society. 


«x THE SPIRIT OF ST. DUNSTAN’S 


By V. M. DUCHE. With a Preface by Sir Ian Fraser, C.B.E. “Each chapter tells the story 
of one man’s fight and once you read it you will remember it always.”—The Stnday 


Express. 38. 6d. 


* SAURUS 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. A brilliant novel. “Of constant interest and should attract 
any reader who cares to. examine one more dismaying view of what men are making of 


life.” —Birmingham Post. 7s. 6d. 
All Prices are Net. 


es LONDON: JOHN MURRAY Ss 


OTHER BOOKS: 
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SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 


ART-HISTORY AND CONNOISSEUR- 
SHIP. By W. G. Constable. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 3s. 6d. 

The gist of two lectures given in London and 

Cambridge in which Professor Constable 

explains for the general public and with no 

claim to novelty the aims, methods and diffi- 
culties of his own study. It also contains some 
useful cautions to students, notably against 
excessive reliance on photography. A final 
chapter, sketching in broad outline the history 
of painting in Europe, illustrates the depen- 
dence of the study on the geographical, his- 
toric and economic investigations of others. 

Art itself and the individual remain the dis- 

turbing factors. 


PICASSO. By Gertrude Stein. Batsford. 7s. 6d- 
Miss Stein has known Picasso a long time, and 
well, and this little book gives something of his 
faith and development as he might describe it 
himself. It is not a cool objective appreciation 
of his art ; there is too much of the “‘spirit of 
the twentieth century” about it, too much of 
his Spanish outlook and his search for a “‘new”’ 
vision, and not enough stress on his diabolical 
skill, But Miss Stein does convey some of the 
contradictions and temptations which account 
for the instability of his work. 


__ Illustration by The Author from 
“Pillar to Post,” by OsBert LANCASTER 
(Murray. 55.) 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Bernard Bevan. Batsford. 21s. 
This is the first separate and complete history 
of Spanish architecture in English for nearly a 
century. It is an admirable piece of work, for 
the general reader as well as the student. A 
meeting-place of the influences of three conti- 
nents, Spain has always been a difficult subject 
for the historian. Important examples are often 
hidden away unknown in remote villages, but 
Mr. Bevan has tracked them down. His 
clarification of the main tendencies is mas- 
terly ; the tables, diagrams and photographs 
adequate for a book which aims at being com- 

prehensive rather than exhaustive. 


DRAMA 


THE LOVERS OF TERUEL. By Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch. Translated from the 
Spanish by Henry Thomas. The Gregynog 
Press. Red niger goatskin, 2 gns. 

The tragedy of Diego and Isabel is in many 
details like that of Romeo and Juliet, but it 
seems to be much more ancient. It is even 
believed to have passed into Italy and to have 
inspired there the Tale of Jeronimo and 
Silvestra told in the Fourth Day of the 
Decameron. The author of the present play, 
Hartzenbusch, was the son of a German 
émigré by a Spanish mother. He died in 1880, 
and ranks as a Spanish classic. Dr. Thomas’s 
translation has been finely printed on Batchelor 
paper in 16-pt. Bembo type admirably dis- 
posed in the quarto pages, with pen-drawn 
initials by Alfred Fairbank, printed in red. 

THEATRE IN ACTION. By Geoffrey Whit- 
worth. Studio. 10s. 6d. 

It emerges from this collection of photographic 

illustrations of modern stage settings and 

costumes that, wide as is the scope of the 
decorative theatre, no single country has the 
monopoly of a special type of expression. 

Theatrical designers in these days have become 

remarkably catholic and curious in their 

outlook, and since audiences can no longer be 

startled by mere novelty there has been a 

healthy reaction from extravagance making 
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for sound design. Mr. Whitworth, whose choice 
of illustration very fairly represents the inter- 
national theatre and whose commentary is 
always useful, rightly remarks the debt which 
the stage owes to ballet. The book should 
handsomely assist the dissemination of theatri- 
cal ideas which it celebrates. 


FICTION 


THE PROFESSOR. By Rex Warner. Boris- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 
It is rare for so good a first novel as The Wild 
Goose Chase to be followed by so excellent a 
second novel as The Professor. Mr. Warner 
promises to become an important writer. In 
his new book he tells the story of an eminent 
scholar who is called to the Chancellorship of a 
small Continental republic threatened from 
without by a powerful neighbour and dis- 
tracted internally by warring cliques of 
extremist views. The opposed creeds are formu- 
lated at considerable length, but, far from 
impeding the lively action of the story, the 
speeches succeed in clarifying the issues and 
adding to the tension. The novel is not a 
masterpiece ; there are scenes and characters 
which do not quite come off. But it is full of 
beauty and wisdom, it moves with peculiar 
distinction, it arrests and holds attention, and 
it will certainly advance a young reputation. 


AFTER THE DEATH OF DON JUAN. By 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. Chatto @ Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

With a light, ironic detachment, and a crystal- 

clear if slightly precious style, Miss Warner 

continues the story of Don Juan where the 
opera leaves off. Dona Ana and her new 
husband visit the country estate of Don Juan’s 
father to inform him of his son’s end. But is he 
really dead ? Much hangs on this. If he is, the 
tenants may get an urgently needed irrigation 
scheme out of the estate now impoverished by 
his debts. His sudden arrival has many subtle— 
and tragic—consequences. The story has design; 
for those who choose, it may be a symbol of 
latter-day Spain in which the conflicting 
elements of a profligate capitalism, an ineffec- 
tual if good-intentioned liberalism, a worthless 
clergy, and the stirring forces of revolution can 
be traced ; yet it is for the small scenes of 
village life and character that it is memorable. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1938. 

Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
There are some excellent stories in the English 
section of Mr. O’Brien’s latest volume. The 
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delicate undertones of Miss Bowen, the vivid 
violence of Mr. Mulk Raj Anand (hardly 
English), the dry humour of Mr. Bates, the 
effective economy of Mr. Halward, the vigor- 
ous natural history of Mr. Beachcroft may all 
be enjoyed here. Mention should also be 
made of Miss Penistan Chapman’s inquiry 
into “Virtue” and of an extremely amusing 
little sketch by Miss Ethel Wilson. One turns 
to America as a rule for crispness and vitality. 
But Mr. O’Brien has chosen badly. Most of 
these remarkably unrepresentative American 
stories are shockingly sentimental. Mr. Frederic 
Prokosch, however, has a charming study in 
the manner of Turgeney, and Mr. Allan Seager 
a biting commentary on virtuous egotism. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. By Willa 
Cather. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
Miss Cather says in her preface that this novel 
was written in 1914 and 1915, and that she 
originally called it “‘Artist’s Youth.” Although 
it is not one of her best novels, it contains some 
of her best writing. The artist is Thea Kron- 
borg, the daughter of a Swedish pastor in a 
small Colorado town, who becomes a great 
singer. The fault of the book is, as Miss Cather 
says herself, that the more successful Thea 


HILAIRE BELLOC’s collected 
Sonnets 
and Verse 


—containing much new matter and the 
long new Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine 
—has been one of the most successful 
poetry books of the year, and the first 
edition is now exhausted. Many people 
would appreciate this notable book at 


Christmas time. 7/6 net. 


Also in blue leather binding, 12/6 net. 


Glories of the Maya is the new travel book by 
Dr. THOMAS GANN the well-known expert 
on Central American Archaeology. With many 
photographs and maps. 18/- net. 
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becomes the less interesting she is. But until 
she becomes a prima donna Thea is an 
extremely interesting character, and the story 
of her youth is admirably told. 


SAURUS. By Eden Phillpotts. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
A scientist of integrity—one of the mild, 
middle-aged, prolix sort so familiar in fiction— 
is visited by a highly civilized lizard from a 
minor planet, who is the embodiment of pure 
reason, is passionless, and has no cognizance 
of the problem of good and evil. The clever 
though disconcerting creature conducts a 
sharply critical inquiry into the beliefs and 
behaviour of man, rapidly typing out his 
remarks in a somewhat pompous style. A 
thoughtful book, but the iguana has one 
human quality—he is sometimes a bit of a bore. 


CASPAR HAUSER. By Jacob Wassermann. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 
The mystery of the lad Caspar Hauser, who in 
1828 was found wandering in Nuremberg 
unable to speak and quite uneducated, having 
been kept in a cell until then, has never been 
solved. Was he a prince of the house of Baden, 
or was he an impostor ? Certainly he attracted 
a good deal of attention and intrigue, and was 
mysteriously murdered. Herr Wassermann 
champions him with ponderous ardour and a 
Teutonic thoroughness, and endows him with 
charm, sensitiveness, and ‘innocence of soul”. 


NOBODY’S IN TOWN. By Edna Ferber. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Each of the two short novels which compose 

this volume is an ironic commentary on the 

American middle class. The title story, by far 

the more successful, contrasts through a series 

of vignettes of New York in summer the 


vigorous life of the city workers with the bored 
futility of the smart people who are “out of 
town’’. “‘Trees Die at the Top’’, a romantic 
lament for past virility, compares the trek of 
the old pioneers to the West with a journey in 
a luxury train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Ferber’s satire does not go very 
deep, but her descriptions of New York scenes 
such as the night market and the dance in the 
park are extraordinarily vivid. 


AN END OF THE HOURS. By Edward 
Thompson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Completing Mr. Thompson’s Indian trilogy, 
this account of the Rev. Robin Alden’s return 
to Calcutta has less force and interest as narra- 
tive than as a high-minded and _ pessimistic 
meditation upon modern India, the Anglo- 
Saxon in India, the decline and death of the 
British Empire, and the growth of both inanity 
and intolerance in India as in all the world 
to-day. Disillusioned and almost completely 
despairing, it rises at times to a noble if elegiac 
dignity and beauty; though falling at other 
times to the fretfulness of tired irritation. 


TAKE IT EASY. By Damon Runyon. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Taking seventeen separate ganders at assorted 
guys, fuzzes, chalk-eaters, judies, ever-loving- 
wives and dolls (with shapes wonderful to 
behold), Mr. Runyon suggests the difficulty of 
getting furthermore than somewhat. He 
handles his peculiar style ably, and within his 
formula devises neatly, but the book is strictly 
a case of old wine in much the same kind of 
bottle, and even some of the fizz seems to 
evaporate with the novelty. But no Runyon 
fan will pass it by. 


NINE YEARS IS A LONG TIME. By Norah 
Hoult. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Sixteen short stories all in a vein of shabby and 
sometimes rather sordid realism, depicting the 
commonplace lives—the desires, the adul- 
teries, the petty hatreds, the economies, the 
hypocrisies, the occasional but infinitely rarer 
tendernesses—of the down-at-heel middle- 
class. These tales are well written, but their 
“truth” is a good deal more evident than their 
beauty or humour. 


NINA LESSING. By Edward Crankshaw. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A long conversation between a prima ballerina 

and her guardian, interrupted by an account 

of her struggles towards success, gives an 

agreeable double movement to this story of 
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post-War Vienna. Mr. Crankshaw avoids the 
sensational aspects of foreign temperament. 
The clash between Nina Lessing and Richard 
Sturmer, the composer of her new ballet, is 
subtle, delicately defined in its mutual obsti- 
nacy and cautious emotion. Genuine and exact. 
a story for the discriminating ‘‘balletomane.”’ 


ENTANGLEMENT. By George Buchanan. 
Constable. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Buchanan has an original and meditative 
mind which forces him to search for some 
fundamental unity beneath our contemporary 
life. In these cross-sections of London life 
during the Coronation, every contrasting phase 
of society is represented. Forty characters are 
neatly delineated and set in action. Unlike 
other novelists who give us merely variety of 
pattern and ingenious coincidence, Mr. 
Buchanan conveys indirectly a feeling of 
thoughtful, exciting search. 


WOLF AMONG WOLVES. By Hans Fallada. 
Putnam. 8s. 6d. 

A solid, sordid panorama in almost a thousand 
pages of post-War Germany, mostly in cafés 
of the Berlin underworld. In an atmosphere of 
stifling summer days, financial inflation and 
threatened starvation, we are shown the 
collapse of social morale. A gambler and his 
mistress are the chief characters, and their life 
in city tenements is contrasted with the dis- 
similar but equally precarious existence of the 
peasantry around the Neulohe estate. The 
depiction of vice and crime is thoroughgoing, 
but the reader is made to feel that he, too, is a 
social investigator. Possibly this disturbing 
picture of a supine, ill-treated pre-Nazi Ger- 
many has also another moral. 


MILE END. By Kathleen Nott. Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. 
Insight, sympathy, knowledge, thought, feeling, 
are all in this first novel about Jews of the 
East End by an author who has, it is said, no 
racial connection with them at all; but Miss 
Nott endeavours to give everything with every 
sentence, and the result is that the style is not 
merely packed, but plainly over-written, and 
falls flat. Towards the end she relaxes a little, 
and improves. A good novel spoilt by undue zeal. 


TAPSTER’S TAPESTRY. By A. E. Coppard. 
With 10 wood engravings by Gwenda 
Morgan. Golden Cockerel Press. 8s. 6d. 

This short, and possibly allegorical, story of a 

young man who walked round the world has 

a preciousness which Mr. Coppard generally 
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avoids. The presentation is charming. But it 
would not be difficult to argue that this is 
precisely the type of literature where the author 
and the engraver and the high-class paper 
manufacturer and the elegant printer should 
avoid one another at all costs. 


FICTION (Detective) 


DEATH OF A FRIEND. By Margaret Mas 

terman. Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 
This is a joyous occasion for the crime con- 
noisseur. A new writer of detective fiction has 
entered the lists who deserves to be welcomed 
with as few ifs and buts as possible. Miss 
Margaret Masterman is original, lively, witty 
in an unforced and disarming way, and has a 
good plot which she does not allow herself to 
lose sight of, although one suspects her of a 
pardonable secret longing—shared, in fact, by 
the reader—to follow her uncommon char- 
acters beyond the limits of a mystery tale. 
Her setting is a Quaker community: the 
mysterious death that of the respected head of 
a Quaker household of standing in the Mid- 
lands. It is his sister, a mild but penetratingly 
intelligent spinster of sixty-two, who reluc- 
tantly but firmly traces the guilt to a familiar 
and trusted figure. It is a good portrait, and 
the Friends, with their gentle address and 
humane but astringent ways, make an unusual 
and endearing chorus. But, since one ‘‘but”’ 
there must be, and that a bad one, some 
clumsy writing now and then: some horrid 
slipshod sentences. 


ONLY MUGS WORK: A Soho Melo- 
drama. By Walter Greenwood. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Greenwood disarmingly describes his 

exciting revelations of gangster life in Soho as 

melodrama. But we are still inclined to com- 
plain mildly that the impetus of his vigorous 
narrative is checked by the time allowed fo: 
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the softer side of crime as displayed in the love 
interludes, and, more firmly, that however 
true it may be that melodrama requires a 
happy curtain, we have now seen it brought 
down too often onthe domestic felicity of the 
police. That over, we can praise with zest his 
handling of the sinister episcdes in the grim 
section of the London underworld which the 
author took months to study before making a 
book of it. We knew that Soho had its dis- 
quieting lairs, its sewer rats, behind and 
beneath the reasonable pleasures of its theatres 
and foreign restaurants. But these black- 
mailing gangsters with their bestial and 
peculiar feuds, their vitriol and the increasing 
frequency of their use of guns, have a dis- 
agreeable reality. To know that we must 
rub shoulders with them day by day is 
disturbing. 


MURDER PAYS NO DIVIDENDS. By 

Gathorne Cookson. Frederick Muller. 7s. 6d. 
It is a bold experiment to introduce, as the 
representative called in from Scotland Yard 
to pull the foolish Chief Constable’s chestnuts 
out of the fire, a portly Inspector who waddles 
his way like a short-winded seal through the 
intricacies of financial intrigue. It has this 
advantage, from the reader’s point of view, 
that Inspector Maddock, with his comic 
moustache, is less likely to be distracted by 
impassioned love-affairs than the mercurial 
figures in high-powered cars whose athletic 
pursuit of crime we are accustomed to follow. 
Mr. Cookson, whose first venture in detective 
fiction we believe this to be, has an 
engaging individuality in his manner of telling 
his story. There is life in the personnel of his 
commercial house. 


RELEASED FOR DEATH. By Henry Wade. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

A story quietly told, sententious at times, but 
not dull, giving the impression that the writer 
is well informed on the conditions described. 
The routine of an important convict prison, 
its bearing upon the characters and subsequent 
actions of two of the men serving long sentences 
there, and the difficulties which attend their 
return to “freedom,” are effectively related to 
the later disasters in their history when the 
detectives are called in, 


THE PORT OF LONDON MURDERS, By 
Josephine Bell. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The life of the river, with the perpetual 

amazement of its comings and goings, the 
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patient progress of its barges, the arrogant 
swiftness of its police launches, and the huddled 
activity of its dockland humanity, vividly and 
sensitively evoked. Here is another writer of 
detective fiction who is worth reading for her 
quality as a straightforward novelist just as 
much as for her exact and stimulating skill as 
a manipulator of motives and crime. She 
does not rely on the number of her suspects or 
the incredible final surprise, but creates tension 
by enlisting sympathy for her tempted char- 
acters and uncertainty as to which impulse will 
prevail. 


TELL DEATH TO WAIT. By Anita Bontell. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

A sense of uneasiness and frustration is cleverly 
created in this story of sudden death occurring 
twice at a country house-party, which recalls 
the game of “Murder” in vogue in festive 
circles not long ago. The narrating “I”? is 
changed several times in the course of the 
story, without any of the usual indications 
from the author, and the reader is left to pick 
out the confusing notes of the different voices 
for himself. The last death, when it occurs, is so 
obscurely led up to by this device that there is 
some excuse for not being certain who the 
murderer is. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


D. H. LAWRENCE. By Hugh Kingsmill. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Kingsmill differs from Lawrence’s other 
biographers in having no proprietary interest 
in his subject, and in writing from an orthodox 
Christian standpoint. Obviously, much of 
Lawrence’s social life seems comic to him, but 
he has resisted the temptation to guy the 
Cornish and Mexican episodes, though his 
prim paraphrases of other people’s remin- 
iscences, and of autobiographical passages in 
the novels, are often gently malicious. He 
writes with a genuine appreciation of Lawrence 
the imaginative writer, whom he thinks was 
ruined by Lawrence the prophet, and sees his 
life as a conflict in which the imagination only 
rarely succeeded in disentangling itself from 
the will. Mr. Kingsmill is the most clear- 
headed of Lawrence’s biographers, but occa- 
sionally (e.g. when he talks of Lawrence’s 
poetry, or of Lawrence, Murry and the War) 
we feel that clear-headedness alone cannot 


grasp all that Lawrence was and _ tried 
to be. 
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EGO 3. By James Agate. Harrap. 18s. 

The third volume of Mr. Agate’s autobio- 
graphy comes down to July of this year, and 
covers a period of 234 months. At that rate, the 
next instalment should be due about Septem- 
ber 1940. It will have its own peculiar welcome 
when it comes, compounded of the smiles and 
the abuse of his mixed but attentive public. 
What he calls the succés d’animosité of a fellow 
critic is but the wan brother of his own. Per- 
haps the liveliest pages of the new volume are 
those in which he describes his first encounter 
with the U.S.A. The contest lasted for three 
weeks, and ended in a draw. Readers may 
estimate the weights for themselves. 


I MARRIED A GERMAN. By Madeleine 
Kent. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Married to a young German Social Democrat, 
a school-teacher, the author lived in Dresden 
from 1931 to 1936, when she and her husband 
(long since driven from his post) managed with 
difficulty to get away to England. Her book 
is an intimate record of domestic and social 
life in a city which she watched gradually lose 
its friendly, cultured atmosphere for a Nazi 
regime of persecution, with frightened neigh- 
bours spying on one another. She writes 
bitterly, though with touches of caustic 
humour ; her story emphasises not only the 
evils of Nazism but the pitiable weakness and 
ineptitude of its opponents. 


THE FILM OF MEMORY. By _ Shane 


Leslie. Michael Joseph. 15s. 

Mr. Shane Leslie has maintained an Anglo- 
Irish independence of mind, drawing on con- 
trasting social traditions without surrendering 
to them. The son of a wealthy Irish landowner, 
he was educated at Eton and Cambridge. He 
is more vivacious than usual in these memoirs 
of a pre-War world, Rome in more ample 
days, the Latin quarter before the American 
invasion, Parliament and Irish Party nights. 
Here are excellent and possibly indiscreet 
anecdotes of the great. There is an extremely 
amusing account of his meeting with Tolstoy 
in his most inquisitorial mood. 


J. M. BARRIE. By W. A. Darlington. 
Blackie. 53. 

This monograph is concise and to the point. 

In dealing with Barrie’s private life, Mr. 

Darlington is discreet and does not spoil our 

readiness for an official biography. There is an 

astringent touch, an avoidance of charm and 
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wistfulness which betray a critical self-con- 
sciousness but indicate, at least, another 
approach. Mr. Darlington stresses the 
dramatic rather than the literary aspects of 
Barrie’s genius. 


SCAFFOLDING IN THE SKY. By C. H. 
Reilly. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Prof. Reilly’s memories (before and during the 
many years he devoted to the Liverpool School 
of Architecture) include his early life and edu- 
cation, his visit to India with Lutyens, and 
contacts with such personalities as J. Ramsay 
MacDonald in politics, Augustus John in paint- 
ing, and James Bone in journalism. We can well 
understand how the Professor was able ta do so 
much for his school when we read of the 
breadth and humanity of his interests. 


OSCAR WILDE. By Boris Brasol. Williams & 
Norgate. 16s. 

The merit of this well-documented account of 
Wilde’s life and works is impaired by a fulsome 
and digressive style.~ The author, a Czarist in 
politics, Catholic in religion, is no classicist in 
literature. His wholehearted acceptance of late 
Victorian standards and great names makes it 
unnecessary for him to state that Wilde is a 
figure of second-rate importance, but this 
evaluation adds nothing to Wilde’s interest for 
the present day. Boris Brasol attacks Gide for 
his account of Wilde in “Si le Grain ne 
Meurt’’, in accordance with the official state- 
ments of Lord Alfred Douglas on this matter. 
For while ample forgiveness and some explana- 
tion of Wilde’s abnormal conduct is tendered. 
the author makes no attempt to condone. 


ENEMIES OF PROMISE. By Cyril Connolly. 
Routledge. tos. 6d. 
The book that Mr. Connolly really wanted to 
write begins on p. 185—an account of child- 
hood, prep. school and Eton, with an analysis 
of the effect of a pre-Raphaelite-classical edu- 
cation on Mr. Connolly himself. This piece of 
autobiography is inserted in order to help the 
reader to place the literary critic of the first 
two-thirds of the book, which sets out to show 
how the promising young author can escape 
oblivion. The moral (at which Mr. Connolly 
does not arrive) seems to be that an expensive 
education and a knowledge of the best people 
will not help you unless you have something to 
say. Mr. Connolly has a sharp ear for the 
clichés of other writers, but his syntax is 
sloppy, his use of words like “reality” is vague, 
and his pastiches of Auden are painful reading. 
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is a booklet compiled for the pur- 
pose of assisting gramophone 
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of the many hundreds of records 
mentioned in it carries our con- 
fident recommendation that it is 
the best available version of the 
particular work. The 1938 edition 
of this invaluable buying guide, 
which contains over 100 pages, 
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stamps. 
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FitzGerald material. 


THE TRAVELS & SUFFERINGS 
of Father Jean de Brébeuf among the 
Hurons of Canada. A moving account 
of the life, endurance and martyrdom of 
the great Jesuit missionary, translated from 
the French and Latin documents. Engrav- 
ings and letterings by Eric Gill. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE CHAL- 
LENGER by Lieut. Herbert Swire. 
An intelligent and lively account of the 
historic circumnavigation of the globe at 
the interesting period of transition from 
sail to steam. Many band-coloured 
illustrations. 


TAPSTER’S TAPESTRY. By A. E. 
Coppard. The blend of satirical fantasy 
and realism peculiar to A. E. Coppard 
has never been so aptly applied as here to 
certain ideals, events and incumbrances 
of the present day. Ten humorous 
engravings by Gwenda Morgan. 


BRIEF CANDLES. By Laurence 
Binyon. A Jittle gem of dramatic art 
and humanity, the theme woven round 
the murder of the little princes in the 
Tower. With an important preface 
by the Author, and six engravings. 


PROSP ECTUSES 
free from the Golden Cockerel Press, 
Rolls Passage, London, E.C.4. 
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OUR OWN TIMES. By Stephen King-Hall. 

Nicholson & Watson. 12s. 6d. 
A new section dealing with the period 1934-8, 
including an account of the recent “‘crisis” last 
September, has been added to this one-volume 
reprint of the two-volume work published in 
1934. The author expresses confidence in the 
ultimate disappearance of the totalitarian 
States and insists on the necessity of “an 
immense national effort’? by Britain. The new 
edition deserves all the praise accorded to the 
first. 


ALEXANDER OF JUGOSLAVIA. By 
Stephen Graham. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

The sombrely dramatic tale of the sinister 
preliminaries to the assassination of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia and the account of the 
actual murder afford Mr. Graham a gripping 
prelude to a somewhat involved study of Balkan 
politics in this King’s time and since. The 
author considers that Italy has been mainly 
responsible for the breakdown and reversal of 
the policy inaugurated as that of ‘“The Little 
Entente” by Alexander, who appears through- 
out as a brave and honest sovereign, if 
neither far-sighted nor particularly ingenious. 


MISTINGUETT AND HER CONFES- 
SIONS. Translated and Edited by Hubert 
Griffith. Hurst & Blackett. 15s. 

In the most illuminating section of this volume, 

Mr. Hubert Griffith recounts the difficulties 

he experienced in obtaining an interview with 

the exuberant Mistinguett, who allows herself 
practically no respite from her work. The 
remainder of the book consists of the over-coy 
and very conventional recollections of Mistin- 
guett herself and of rather banal comments on 
her art and personality by two French authors. 


MEDIEVAL PANORAMA. By G. G. Coul- 
ton, Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

“In the England of our period,” writes Dr. 
Coulton, ‘‘at least go per cent of the population 
were villagers,’ and the main differences 
between then and now are the differences 
between a rural and a town people. So he must 
again begin his survey of medieval England 
with the village. He gives a chapter to the 
Divina Commedia as an epitome of religious- 
philosophic thought, ‘‘at the crown of the 
Middle Ages,” and on other occasions lets the 
mind of the time speak for itself through poets 
and preachers. Medieval life, seen dispassion- 
ately and as coherent whole, moves in this 
panorama before our eyes. 
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HOLDERLIN. By Ronald Peacock. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

Holderlin, after a century of neglect, has begun 
to attract attention here as elsewhere, par- 
ticularly among the younger poets. As the 
first complete study of his work and thought, 
this book should prove useful. Mr. Peacock 
writes in a solid, academic style, sound and 
analytic, well calculated to damp the enthu- 
siasm of all but earnest admirers of Hélderlin. 
He gives us, however, copious extracts and 
translations of the letters and poems. 


NEW WRITING. Autumn 1938. Edited 
by John Lehmann, with Stephen Spender 
and Christopher Isherwood. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

This periodical continues to be a valuable 

signpost to the literature of the future. Docu- 

mentary writing has come into its own, and 
here are good examples of it ; these writers are 
united by a common interest—the preservation 
of democracy, and a concern for the welfare 
of the working-classes. As well as the usual 
poems, stories and sketches (some in transla- 
tion), which are well up to standard, we have 
for the first time photographs, and some critical 
articles ; of special note are Spender on the 
plays of Auden and Isherwood, Willy Goldman 
on Literature and the East End, and some 
Mass Observation on the dance-halls of 
“Worktown” by Tom Harrisson. 


THE BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERA- 

TURE. Vol. I. British Authors’ Press. 5s. 
In the editorial to the first volume of this 
annual, Miss Edith Fry expresses the hope that 
“this yearly survey of literature in which every 
one of the Dominions shall be represented, along 
with the mother country” will be a valuable 
contribution to greater cultural contact 
between English-speaking peoples. It deserves 
to succeed. Poems, article, a chronicle of 
literary events and publications of the year 
and photographic illustrations are designed 
and carefully chosen for the Empire and those 
who are interested in its culture. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A DIET OF THISTLES, By J. B. Morton. 
Cape. 5s. 

This is the ninth or tenth volume of extracts 

from Beachcomber’s column in the Daily 

Express ; and the way this humorist goes on 

being enjoyed by men and women of every 
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Books for presents should be 
1. Good to look at 
2. Good to read 
3. Good to keep 


This is a selection for you ISTORY of PARLIAMENT 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN LONDON 


ros.6d. net. 


BY CHIANG YEE 


Well known for his recent book on Lake- 
land, Chiang Yee writes about the beauty 
of London, and gives his impressions of the 
life of Londoners. The illustrations are in 
the same style as the previous book. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S CREED 


Ordinary 
ros. 6d. net 
Signed 

£3 39. net 


BY E. C. KEITH. _ Imllustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN 
Shooting—Hunting—Farming—Nature. 
‘*A sporting book which is also a piece of 
literature.”’—Times Literary Suppt. 


ANIMAL LANGUAGE 


21s. net 


BY JULIAN HUXLEY and LUDWIG 
KOCH 


The first animal sound book in the English 
language. With 40 wonderful photographs 
by YLLA. Two double-sided records, 72 
pages of text. In one book. 


FEATHERED FOLK OF AN ESTUARY 


ros. 6d. net 


BY G. B. FARRAR 


A beautifully illustrated account of bird 
watching in a northern estuary, a story 
exciting not only for naturalists but for 
any lover of open-air life. 


SERENGETI 


tos. 6d. net 


BY AUDREY MOORE 

An account of the wild life and safari in 
the African Game Sanctuary, Serengeti. 
With the author’s photographs. The pro- 
ceeds of this book are being devoted by the 
author to improve the water supply for 
animals on the proposed Serengeti National 
Game Park. 


These are COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS 
For a complete List, write to: 
20 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 


All prices are net. 


The Committee on the History of Parlia- 

Ment has now completed its second 

volume dealing with the period 1439-1509. 

It is a full Register of the Ministers and 
of ihe Members of Both Houses. Some discoveries 
have been made on highly important aspects of the 
evolution of Parliament which have hitherto been 
enveloped in obscurity. Wlustrated with repro- 
ductions of original documents, coats of arms (in 
colour) and map. 40s. (40s. 10d.) Prospectus and 
subscription terms post free. 


NCIENT MONUMENTS 


The fourth volume in the series of small 
1s. regional guides to ancient monuments 
prepared for the Office of Works, South 
Wales, is the work of Sir Cyril Fox. It 
deals with the area from Aberystwyth and Ludlow 
in the north and Chepstow in the east. Five illus- 
trations and a sketch map are included. Is. (1s. 2d.) 
The three previous volumes: (1) Northern England, 
Is. (1s. 2d.); (2) England South of the Thames, 1s. 
(1s. 3d.) ; (3) East Anglia and Midlands, Is. (1s. 2d.). 


AMPTON COURT 


An album of 117 magnificent photographs, 

specially taken by the Royal Commission 

on tie Historical Monuments of England, 

of Hampton Court Palace and its fittings 
has been prepared bound in a wrapper on which the 
arms of Cardinal Wolsey are reproduced in colour. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.), The larger inventory of the County 
of Middlesex, from which these photographs are 
reproduced, a magnificent and lavishly illustrated 
quarto volume, was published last year. 25s. 
(25s. 8d.) 


AMOUS PICTURES 


A volume of 100 brilliant photogravure 
reproductions of famous paintings in the 
National Gallery, London. Is an admirable 
gift at Christmas. 2s. (2s. 4d.). 


NTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


Correspondence between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Herr Hitler respecting Czechoslovakia, 
and Lord Runciman’s Report, with Map. 
3d. (4d.) 
The Munich Agreement. Full Text with Maps. 2d. 
24d.) 
CR Reports of Debates, House of Commons 28th 
Sept. and 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th Oct., 1938. 6d. each 
(7d.). In one volume, bound, 3s. 6d. (4s.) 
House of Lords 3rd, 4th, 5th. 6d. each.’ (7d.) 


MPIRE CONSTITUTIONS 


A detailed collection of documents defining 

the constitutional organisation and frame- 

work of all the countries within the British 

Empire is presented in the first of two 
volumes setting out the ‘‘Constitutions of all 
Countries”. Prepared in the Foreign Office. 10s. 6d. 
(1Is. Od.). Vol. 2 in preparation. 


LONDON, W.C.2: York House, Kingsway. 
EDINBURGH 2: 120 George Street. 
MANCHESTER 1: 26 York Strect. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street. 
Or through any Bookseller. 


Those in brackets include postage. 
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shade of political opinion and_ every 
grade of intelligence seems to call for some 
profound and crystallising comment, if only 
we could think of it. As it is we are left wonder- 
ing, like the old lady, how he thinks of all those 
things. How right she always is, that old lady ! 
Beachcomber might do worse than commission 
her. 


BAD MANNERS. By James Agate. Zohn 
Miles. 6s. 

In 26 short chapters Mr. Agate here discusses, 
and digresses from, and comes back to dis- 
cussing contemporary phenomena as evi- 
dence of manners. It would make a pleasant 
addition to the bedside table in the spare-room, 
if it weren’t already overflowing. 


VICTORIAN PEEP-SHOW. By Martin Arm- 
strong. Michael Joseph. 6s. 

Pleasantly told but unimportant recollections 
of a Victorian childhood in a comfortable 
Yorkshire setting. The happiness, freedom and 
surrounding good sense enjoyed by the remem- 
bered little boy will be surprising to those who 
suppose that moral and mental stuffiness 
invariably infested the houses where dinner 
parties were adorned by ‘“‘fairy lamps” and 
family prayers were said every morning. “‘We 
were good laughers. Both our Mother and 
Father would occasionally be possessed by 
laughter until they became helpless and tears 
streamed from their eyes, and all three of us 
children inherited this comfortable tendency” 
is one of the shocking bits of evidence that 
Victorians were very much what their grand- 
children are to-day. 


THE ENGLISH COTTAGE. By H. Batsford 
and C. Fry. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

A worthy addition to the “British Heritage” 
series, and an important one, as the cottage is 
the most locally characteristic type of building. 
The hundred and fifty illustrations are charm- 
ing enough to lure even the merely senti- 
mental admirer into finding out from the 
letterpress how there evolved from the medieval 
peasant’s hovel the pleasant little dwellings 
with their diverse beauties of silvery oak, 
lichened stone or rosy tiles which are now 
among the threatened beauties of England. 
The authors state that the golden age of cottage 
building was between 1550 and 1660, or 
between the disintegration of feudal methods 
of agriculture and the establishment of the 
private profit system, but many of the photo- 
graphed examples are later than that. 
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THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
By H. F. Witherby, F. C. R. Jourdain, N. F. 
Ticehurst and B. W. Tucker. Vol. II. 
Witherby. £5 5s. the set of 5 volumes. 

The second volume of this important account 

of the British birds includes the warblers, 

thrushes, swallows, woodpeckers and owls. 

The first of these groups, though its commoner 

species are easy enough to know, is, beyond 

that point, peculiarly troublesome to the 
amateur, who will probably despair of identi- - 
fying the rarer kinds. The extremely careful 
and detailed accounts of them here given are 
therefore principally for the advanced specialist. 

As regards many of the other rarities described 

—the blue-throats, for instance—the amateur, 

feeling he might reasonably expect to recog- 

nize them, will share the delight of the pro- 
fessional ornithologist in this first-rate work. 


POETRY 


A TREASURY OF UNFAMILIAR LYRICS. 
Selected and edited by Norman Ault. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

This is fairy gold. Mr. Ault’s acute eye and 

mind have made precious salvage. Coleridge’s 

exquisite ““The Cherub”’, with its ‘‘Christabel” 
cadences, is a “‘find”’ in a thousand ; but here 
are new poems by Herrick, Spenser, Pope, 

Burns, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, Whitman 

(over seven pages), a heavenly thing by 

William Basse, anticipating the metre of 

“Arethusa arose’ by nearly two hundred 

years, lovely songs by scores of unknowns such 

as Hawkins, Cobbes, Knevet, and Ashe, the 

Victorian, besides ‘Gaze not on swans”, “If I 

live to be old’’, and ‘‘O blest unfabled Incense 

Tree’’ restored to anthological favour. Best of 

all, everything is easy to find, and the notes ° 

models of concision. 


THE LOWLAND VENUS AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Stella Gibbons. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
When Miss Stella Gibbons is watching London 
or country life with the cool discerning eye 
of a novelist, her lines become clear and pre- 
cise. When she yields, however, to the lyric 
impulse of poetry, her real talent vanishes 
together with her humour. For all their 
formality, her stanzas too often express the 
conventional abstractions of the past. 


TENDER ONLY TO ONE. Poems and Draw- 
ings by Stevie Smith. Cape. 5s. 

Miss Stevie Smith’s drawings are inspirations 

of serio-comic gaiety and ludicrousness, The 

verses which accompany them are a pithy 
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a. Curses, Lucks and Talismans 


J. G. Locxnarr’s collection of authentic stories includes The 
Seaforth Curse, The Burton Agnes Skull, The Colstoun Pear, The Luck 
of E:denhall, The Lee Penny, etc., etc. (Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net) 


20 Years a Country Doctor 


W. N. MacartTney’s engrossing autobiography forms a companion 
volume to Dr. Robert Morris’s Fifty Years a Surgeon, which had 
a big success here and in America. (15s. net) 


First Voyage 


Of Commander Frank WorsLey’s account of his voyage as an 
apprentice in a square-rigged ship Mr. H. M. Tomlinson writes in 
Truth: “Commander Worsley goes into the select class with Dana and 
a very few others. 


He is both a sailor and a poet.” (10s. 6d. net) 


GEOFFREY BLES 


RIVERS OF THE SOUTH 7s. 6d. 


by J. Dixon-Scott & A. B. Austin 


A unique record of the rivers of 
southern England and Wales. There 
are 128 camera studies printed in 


photogravure, all taken by the well- | 


known landscape photographer, Mr. 
Dixon-Scott. 


THE DANCING CABMAN _ °s. 


by “Beachcomber” (J. B. Morton) 


At last! The first collected edition 
of the witty verses of “Beachcomber.” 
The perfect gift book, only five 
shillings and Nicolas Bentley drew the 
pictures. 


: FREDERICK MULLER: 


ROO-COO AND PANESSA 6s. 


by Lettice Sandford 


Lettice Sandford’s work for the 
Golden Cockerel Press is widely 
known. Here is a delightful story 
for children about two pigeons. It 
is a large book and every page is full 
of colour. 


THE FAMILY FROM 


ONE END STREET 9s. 


by Eve Garnett 


This book about a dustman’s family 
has been awarded the 1938 Carnegie 
Gold Medal of the Library Association 
for the Best Children’s Book of the 
Year. 
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Drawing by Steviz SmitH 


combination of elfish humour and eerie 
reflection on life and death—especially death. 
The author is most to be taken seriously when 
apparently least so—and perhaps vice versa. A 
real lyrical quality often emerges from this odd 
unconventional work. Miss Stevie Smith is 
unique. 


POEMS. By Kenneth Allott. Hogarth Press. 5s. 
The sights and sounds of shops, traffic and 
suburban masses are mirrored, echoed, multi- 
plied in Mr. Kenneth Allott’s lines. He arrests 
the passing world, holds it in that rather viscid 
rhetoric in which modernism seems stuck fast. 
He works within the limitations of a “desperate 
nausea”, seeing, like most of us, only a wretched 
Europe. Sometimes he impresses his own per- 
sonality on the immediate conventions of 
poetry. In “Azrael” the catalogue of despair 
becomes a fierce imaginative thing. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1938. Selected by 
Thomas Moult. With Drawings by Hans 
Aufseeser. Cape. 6s. 

Delightful drawings of a classical world gone 

mad decorate this year’s anthology. Poems 

about war betray the general uneasiness, Mr. 

W. H. Davies writes of gas masks for babies, 

and Mr. Edmund Blunden remembers another 

Japan. Mr. Moult gives everybody a chance. 

That is perhaps his value as an anthologist, 

and some of the best occasional poems in this 

book are by unknown writers. But when will 

Mr. Moult give us an index of first lines or an 

alphabetical list to help us when we have lost 

a poem ? 
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MIRAGE WATER. By Lord Dunsany. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Dunsany moves easily and unconcernedly 
in a long-lost world of poetic contentment. 
His moods are occasional, his rhymes fall into 
place. He is best when his fancy is engaged by 
ingenuity or when the-need of an epigram or 
humorous turn forces him to stop, think, and 
consider ways and means. 


MAINE BALLADS. By Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Coffin, who won the Pulitzer Prize with 
his volume Strange Holiness, emerges here as a 
different kind of poet. He has turned some 
forty local stories and legends into rhyme. 
The vocabulary is deceptively simple, the 
result is often hardly more than doggerel ; but 
the cumulative effect is what he wishes it to 
be, an effect of rustic, primitive, enduring art. 
The poetry of these poems lies very deep, and 
is seldom visible on the surface. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE COMING. VICTORY OF DEMO- 
CRACY. By Thomas Mann. Secker @ War- 
burg. 2s. 6d. 

Masaryk was the ideal democrat—philosopher 

and statesman in one. “Democracy is thought ; 

but it is thought related to life and action. 

Fascism is a false dawn. To steal its attractive- 

ness, liberal democracy must adapt itself to 

new needs and become social democracy. 

Freedom must learn to walk in armour. This 

lecture, given by Thomas Mann in America, 

must have made stimulating hearing. To make 

“democracy” mean so much is perhaps to 

distract attention from its value simply as a 

civilized political method. Well worth reading, 

nevertheless. 


CAN CHAMBERLAIN SAVE BRITAIN ? 

By Collin Brooks. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Brooks sees Britain in a thoroughly disad- 
vantageous condition, principally owing to the 
sins of Mr. Anthony Eden, as compared with 
the totalitarian States. He urges a reorganiza- 
tion of government machinery and private life 
on lines approximating to those which appear 
to him to have succeeded in Italy and Germany. 
The value of this very frank affirmation of 
Right Wing Realpolitik lies chiefly in its fair 
recognition of the factors that seem to have 
left us almost friendless in Europe. 


THE ARAB AWAKENING. By George 
Antonius. Hamish Hamilton. 153. 
Not until now have we had a conspectus of the 
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Arab Nationalist movement by one who, 
himself an Arab educated in England, is as 
much at home with Arabic sources as with 
European. Mr. Antonius is not merely a 
distinguished scholar. Though his modesty 
inhibits his obtruding it into his book, he had 
a personal role in many of the more poignant 
developments in recent Arabian history. He 
convincingly shows that the Arab movement 
has an honourable lineage of a hundred years. 
He writes objectively but with evident sin- 
cerity. No one can read his work without per- 
ceiving how “the Allies” mismanaged the situa- 
tion in Western Asia after the War. 

RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS. By Pat 

Sloan. Muller. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Sloan, a young Cambridge economist, 
went to Russia with an open mind in 1931, 
stayed five years and has returned a convert 
from Marshall to Marx. His book forms a 
counterblast to those of many recent writers, 
such as M. Gide, who went to Moscow to 
pray and left to scoff. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


THE OCEAN TRAMP. By Frank C. Hendry 
(“‘Shalimar’’). Collins. 21s. 

Mr. Hendry, or Shalimar, is a writer about the 
sea who has been too much neglected. Not 
only is he an experienced sailor himself, but 
as a writer he has a style of his own. He knows 
how to tell a story. His latest book has a dual 
interest, for it is fiction and fact, and a more 
interesting subject Mr. Hendry could not have 
chosen. The book is beautifully illustrated by 
Frank H. Mason. The individuality of the 
large liner seems to have overwhelmed the 
tramp, a far more interesting and colourful 
subject to write about—as anybody reading 
Mr. Hendry’s book will soon realize. The 
first half is a history of the tramp, the second 
contains short stories of voyages. And what 
voyages they are ! The Ocean Tramp is the best 
book yet written on the subject. 

SAGA OF THE “DISCOVERY”. By L. C. 

Bernacchi. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Bernacchi’s story of the famous ship 
Discovery with which the names of Scott and 
Shackleton must always remain, must inevit- 
ably find a place in the library of Arctic books. 
The whole story of the Discovery is told from her 
building in Dundee in 1900 for Scott’s first 
expedition to her last trip and final resting 
place in the Thames, now the headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of England. We get vivid 
pictures of the personnel on the various expedi- 
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tions. The description of Scott increases one’s 
admiration for that great man. The book is 
well illustrated with plates. 

SALWEEN. By Ronald Kaulback. Hodder & 

Stoughton. 15S. 

A detailed account of the routes followed by 
the author and John Hanbury-Tracey in their 
expedition into Tibet with the object of 
discovering the source of the Salween. Failure 
to reach this objective was due to no inefficiency 
but to delays caused by Tibetan officials ; 
against whom, however, the author bears no 
grudge for their suspicion that a bearded 
Englishman might be a Russian bolshevik. 
For public-school scepticism notwithstanding, 
the author made only friends in Tibet, especially 
among those monks, priests, and devil-wor- 
shippers on whose hospitality the expedition 
so often relied. 


WYNA: ADVENTURES IN EASTERN 
SIBERIA. By General Gourko. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 

This charming narrative of a trip into the 
Baikal region of Eastern Siberia has the 
qualities of a good film. The author, a staff- 
officer in pre-war Russia, hires a dog-sleigh 
driven by a Yakut woman, whose love and 
veneration for him overcomes barriers of 
race and class. He purchases her from her 
husband, and enters into a temporary marriage 
with her according to Yakut rites. Snow and 
ice, wolves and bears, nomads and bandits 
create endless adventure. 


THROUGH LANDS OF THE BIBLE. By 
H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Morton presents his now usual annual 

mixture of archeology, history, legend and 

travel-gossip with a vivacity seemingly as 

tireless as his public’s appetite. 


I KNOW AN ISLAND. By R. M. Lockley. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Lockley knows not one island but many— 
though doubtless he knows Skokholm, on 
which he lives, more intimately than the 
others (including Bardsey, the Blaskets, Fair 
Isle and the Feroes) about which he also 
writes here. Though he went to Skokholm to 
farm, he has now abandoned agriculture for 
authorship and natural history, a combination 
which clearly suits him admirably. His book 
is not entirely concerned with wild creatures, 
but sea-birds and bird-migration furnish one 
main theme, and the reader is delighted when 
Mr. Lockley at last runs Leach’s petrel to 
earth on an island off Iceland. 
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The 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 
Published every Friday, 


aims to present the significant news 
of the week, briefly, comprehen- 
sively and with sane perspective 
and to help readers to keep in touch 
with home and world affairs. 


Unlike the majority of weekly re- 
views, it is not chiefly a vehicle for 
comment written for those who are 
presumed to have made a close 
study of the week’s happenings. It 
is also a newspaper. Its news ser- 
vice is unique. It has all the re- 
sources of the parent paper behind 
it, and the traditions of the Man- 
chester Guardian are reflected in its 
style and presentation. 


Read the next four issues free and 
estimate its value for yourself. 
Write to the Publisher, Guardian 
Building, Manchester 2, mention- 
ing the London Mercury, and 
copies will be posted to you as 
published. 


PRICE TWOPENCE 


Subscription Rate: 
Inland 12s. Abroad 13s. p.a. 


CASPAR HAUSER 


by JACOB WASSERMANN 


“The utter tragedy of the personality 
of the strange fyouth is revealed with 
sombre skill. ..it is not often that 
the loneliness of the unprotected and 
simple has been so magnificently 
imagined.” 

THE SCOTSMAN 10s. net 
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*“A book astonishingly rich in enter- 
tainment and invent.on.. .a brilliant 
piece of writing... not a line that 
does not have some bearing on a 
passionate belief in mankind... al- 
though it entertains from start to finish, 
the book has a message, and a noble 
one, the ring of which will remain.” 


THE TIMES 128. 6d. net 


THE ANALECTS 
OF CONFUCIUS 


translated and annotated 
by ARTHUR WALEY 


“Mr. Waley’s translations of Chinese 
poets have placed him in the front 
rank of ‘modern’ English poets, few 
of whom have equalled him in hand- 
ling free, unrhymed verse, Mr. Waley 
has been of the greatest service to 
European readers.” 
Desmond MacCart vy in the OBSERVER. 
10s. 6d. net 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE PROGRAMME FOR DECEMBER 


An exhibition of Spanish Paintings, entitled 
“From Greco to Goya’, will open this 
month at the SPANISH GALLERY, which has 
moved to 6 Chesterfield Gardens, in aid of the 
British Red Cross Spanish Medical Aid Com- 
mittee. It will include paintings by El Greco, 
Velasquez, Murillo, Goya and others of which 
one is reproduced on p. 121. In aid of the 
International Peace Hospital in China, a 
number of paintings 
by an eight-year-old 
Chinese boy called 
Plato Chan, will be on 
view at the CooLinc 
GALLERIES, 92 New 
Bond Street, until 
Christmas. 


The Winter exhibi- 
tion at the Bur inc- 
TON Fine Arts Cvs, 
17 Savile Row, opens 
on December 12th. 
It is, as always, a 
mixed exhibition of 
paintings, furniture 
and objects of art. 


The Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal 
Society of British 
Artists at the SUFFOLK 
STREET ART GAL- 
LERIES, 64. Suffolk 
Street, will continue 
until January 28th. 
That of the Royal 
Society of Painters in 
Water-colours, which will be open through 
December, will be the first at their new 
galleries at 26 Conduit Street. 


The drawing by Rabindranath Tagore, 
which accompanies a poem by him and an 
article on his home at Santiniketan, in this 
number of the Lonpon MERCcuRY, is one of a 
number of his paintings and drawings which 
will be shown at the CALMANN GALLERIES, 
42 St. James’s Place, from December 1oth till 


January 5th. 


A series of drawings for Baudelaire’s Les 


Drawing by Jacos Epstein, 
From Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries 


Fleurs du Mal by Jacob Epstein, of which one 
is reproduced here, will be shown during 
this month at Messrs. Tooru’s GALLERIES, 
155 New Bond Street. These drawings, which: 
are in pencil, will be the first that Mr. Epstein 
has shown in the sphere of illustration. 


The MarruieseEN GALLERIES, 142 New 
Bond Street, have an exhibition of paintings 
and drawings by 
Lowes D. Luard from 
Ist to 24th, with paint- 
ings by George Lam- 
bourne and Sculpture 
by Ben Zvi. 


The REDFERN GAL- 
LERIES, 20 Cork Street, 
will show Colour 
Prints by French and 
English Masters. 
These will include 
lithographs by Bon- 
nard and Vuillard, of 
which some examples 
have been shown here 
before. At WALKER’s 
GALLERIES, 118 New 
Bond Street, will be 
shown Colour-Prints 
by the Society of 
Graver-Printers in 
Colour. The other 
exhibitions at 
WALKER’s_ will be 
Flower Paintings by 
Claude Garnett, and, 
until December goth, 
Stoneware Pottery and Figures by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Vyse. 


WoLrcaNG BuRCHARD, 39 Jermyn Street, 
is continuing his important exhibition of 
Gold and Silver in Early Chinese Art until 
December roth. A Tang Kuan-yin of gilded 
bronze from this exhibition is illustrated on 
Pp. 274. 


Pots by Jill Salaman are to be shown early 
this month at the GucGENHEM JEUNE GALLERY, 
30 Cork Street, together with caricature dolls 
and paintings by Marie Vassiliev. 
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Dutch dolls will be the subject of Mrs. N. 
von Bakel’s paintings at the ARLINGTON 
GaALLERiEs, 22 Old Bond Street. 


An exhibition with an especial appeal for 
Christmas is that of Pictures for the Grown-up 
Child, at the NicHorson GALLERY, 45 St. 
James’s Place. At Picrure Hire, 56 Brook 
Street, Christmas cards of reproductions from 
Modern paintings will be shown together with 
their originals. 


An exhibition of Soviet Graphic Art will 
be held at the BLroomMsBuRY GALLERIES, 24 
South Molton Street, from the 5th of this 
month. One of the wood-engravings is repro- 
duced in this number of the Lonpon MERcuRY. 
The wood-engraving on p. 184 will be shown 
in the exhibition at the STAFFORD GALLERIES, 
13 St. James’s Place, over Christmas. 


Messrs. AGNEW, 43 Old Bond Street, have 
an exhibition of Small Pictures of To-day. 


Messrs. KNOEDLER’S EXHIBITION GALLERIES, 
15 Old Bond Street, have been taken by 
K. Water Bacustirz, of Holland, for an 
exhibition of Old Master Paintings, until 
December 22nd. 


Messrs. Cotnacui, 144 New Bond Street, 
are showing Old Master Drawings this 
month, 


At the Strorran GALLERIES, 5 Albany 
Court Yard, from December 6th Miss Susan 
Palmer is having an exhibition of her pastels. 
At the same time there will be an exhibition 
at this gallery of the paintings of a young 
French artist, J. Mablord. 


Messrs. WILDENSTEIN, 147 New Bond Sireet, 
will show the recent paintings of Allan Gwynne- 
Jones until December 23rd. 


At Messrs. ReEmp AND LEFEVRE, IA King 
Street, recent paintings by John Armstrong, 
one of which appears on p. 173, and Harold 
and W. J. Steggles and “Venice”? by Raoul 
Dufy will be shown this month. 


The Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
have paintings by Oliver Messel and Donald 
Towner, and Walt Disney’s original paintings 
for Snow White. 


Paintings by Josselin Bodley will be shown 
at the BEAux Arts GALLERY, 1 Bruton Place, 
throughout this month. 

Paintings by a Spaniard, de Zuluaga, will be 
shown at the New Bur incton GALLERIEs, 
4 Burlington Gardens, from December 12th till 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


January. Other exhibitions in Burlington 
Gardens will be Water-colours by Eric Hiller 
at the Goupm GaLLerigs, No. 3, and Paintings 
by Kolle and Ivan Lake at the WERTHEIM 
Gatteriss at No. 8. 


The Exhibition of Paintings by British and 
Foreign Artists at the FRENCH GALLERY, 35 
Old Bond Street, will continue over Christmas. 


The Apams GALLERY, 2 Pall Mall Place, is 
showing Flower Paintings by Madame Cam- 
bier, a pupil of Rodin, and water-colours by 
A. S. G. Butler. 


Mr. Ernest Thesiger is among the exhibitors 
at the Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond 
Street, this month. His Flower Paintings in 
Water-colour will be on view from the Ist to 
the 17th, with New Paintings by Piero San- 
salvadore, and from the rst to the goth Bible 
Characters and Scenes by Abel Pann, and 
Paintings of Jerusalem by Ludwik Blum. 


In our last number the exhibitions at the 
Rovau InstrruTe GALLERIES, 195 Piccadilly, 
were dated one month too early. That of the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters closes on 
December gth and that of Alexander Jamieson 
opens on December 14th. 


At the GrEATOREXx GALLERIES, 14 Grafton 
Street, Paintings by E. A. R. Ennion will be 
on view until Christmas. 


Frank T. Sasin, 154 New Bond Street, will 
continue his exhibition of Landscape Paintings 
by Old Masters and Old English Water- 
colour Drawings until Christmas. Another 
exhibition of English Water-colour Drawings 
is being held at the Squire GaLtery, 12 Baker 
Street, until December 15th. 


At the Lonpon GALLERY, 28 Cork Street, 
drawings by Braque, Juan Gris and Léger will 
be shown on the 1st floor, and on the and, 
paintings by Klee. 


At the Mayor Ga.tiery, 19 Cork Street, 
M. Marcel Monteux’s Collection of Modern 
French Paintings will be shown during 
December. Spanish and other Paintings by 
Jan Kurzke are to be seen at the DE ius 
GresE GALLERY, 2 Bennett Street, St. James’s. 


_Among important sales this month is that 
of the William Randolph Hearst silver, at 
CurisTIzE’s in the second week of December. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE are also selling the seventeen 
original wood blocks of William Blake for 
Thornton’s Virgil, on December 2nd. 
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ORIENTAL CERAMICS 
By Basil Gray 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ORIEN- 
TAL CERAMIC SOCIETY, 1937- 
1938. Published for the Society by the 
Shenval Press, 1938. 

The fifteenth annual volume published 

by the Oriental Ceramic Society contains 

four papers, of which the last, A Visit to 
the Yiin Kang Caves, by Mr. Peter Boode, 
marks the enlargement of 
the field of the Society’s 
interests to cover sculpture 
and other archeological 
material from the East, as 
well as ceramics. In spite 
of its greatly increased 
size, it still retains, from 
the more intimate circle 
of its earlier days, the 
practice of holding “‘speci- 
men meetings,’ to which 
members bring pieces 
from their collections for 
discussion. Undoubtedly 
the most interesting illus- 
tration in’ the present 
volume is the _ frontis- 
piece, which reproduces 
in colour, from the col- 
lection of Mr. Eumorfo- 
poulos, a lacquer toilet 
box, vermilion on- green- 
ish black, with the un- 


discovered by the founder of the line in 
1644. The earlier work of the family is 
as good an example as can be seen of the 
Japanese genius for rich, yet restrained, 
decoration, which found its fullest 
expression during the Genroku period 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Such rich work, controlled by taste, 
naturally appealed to the 
cultured Europe of the 
day, and much Kakiemon 


ware is to be found in 
the baroque palaces of 
Germany. 


More general problems 
are faced by Mr. Arthur 
Lane in his consideration 
of the early sgraffito ware 


of the Near East. For 
wares decorated in this 
way are of very wide 


diffusion. No written evi- 
dence exists to help in 
dating or classifying it, 
but there is rich variety 
of types. One of the most 


characteristic is clearly 
under the influence of 
the splashed green and 


orange pottery of ‘T’ang 
period in China. And it 
has consequently — been. 


usual feature of inlays of From Geld andes thought that the technique 
animals in silver. It is a % Harly Chinese Art,” is of Far Eastern origin. 
very vigorous piece of de- at W. BurcHARD’s Mr. Lane, however, thinks 
sign and is thought to showroom that the technique was also 
date from rather before employed, probably con- 
the beginning of the Han period. temporaneously and independently, in 

Mr. Hetherington gives, from the Western Iran, where the designs owe 


knowledge of an expert in theory and 
practice, an explanation of the why and 
wherefore of ‘crackle’ in Chinese 
ceramic glazes. Mr. R. S. Jenyns treats 
of the polychrome wares associated with 
the brothers Kakiemon, a family who 
have exploited, during twelve genera- 
tions, the secrets of enamelling porcelain 


nothing to foreign influence, but show 
a continuation, on the lower level of 
peasant pottery, of Sassanian court art. 
It may be suggested that a more funda- 
mental difference is that the nomad 
element, always present in the art of 
Persia, is here in almost complete 
control. 


“White jade Buddha of a type well- 
knownin gilded bronze. Wei. H. 5cm” 


W. BURCHARD 


Old Chinese Art 


39 JERMYN STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


An Exhibition of Gold and Silver 


in Early Chinese Art is now on view. 


10 a.m, - 6 p.m. 


The Show closes on December 1oth 
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SPECTRUM GALLERY 
105, CHARLOTTE STREET, W.1 


EXHIBITION 


OF NEW 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWINGS 


Daily 11—6.30 Museum 
Sats. 11—1 0025 


The Leicester Galleries 


Leicester Square, London 


DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


© Oliver Messel 


First Exhibition of Paintings 


© Donald Towner 


First Exhibition of Landscapes 


© Walt Disney 


The original Paintings on Celluloid 
for the Film “SNow WHITE AND 
THE SEVEN DwaARFs”’ 


Exhibitions open daily from ro till 6 
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SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
CENTRES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public 
School on individual lines for girls from 
10-19. Playing-fields, park, woodland, 93 
acres. Riding, swimming. Girls are prepared 
for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 


UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Progressive Home School for young 
children. Delightful country surroundings. 
Open-air life. Riding School on premises. 
All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel: Biggin Hill 
203. 


BEDALES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 
1893.) Co-educational Public School; 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate 
Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, including 
some for Arts and Music. Head Master: 
F. A. Meier, M.A. (Camb.) 


BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre- 
prep. school and all-year-round home. 
Sound early education and careful training. 
Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. Trained staff. Excep- 
tional health record. Beautiful surroundings. 
Apply Secretary. Crowborough 299. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 

CROSS. Head Mistress: Miss CHAM- 
BERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 
The aim of this school is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect, and healthy growth of the child 
for the good of the community, to encourage 
self-expression, to increase resource and 
initiative by practical work. The girls will 
be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing, 
Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 feet above 
sea-level, and is on gravel soil. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 
15 acres. 


THE PROFESSION WITH 
PLOYMENT. 
Complete Teacher’s Training for Girls in all 
Branches of Physical Education : Gymnastics, 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 
A recognized training centre for the Diploma 
of the University: of London in Physical 
Education, also for the Certificate of the 
Chartered Society in Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. 
Particulars from: THe SEcrETARY, Anstey 
College, Erdington, Birmingham. 


NO UNEM- 


"THE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM 
DANCING, go Regent Street (Piccadilly 
Circus). Private ms daily, to a.m. to 
1o p.m., in all the latest ballroom dances. 
Guaranteed to teach vou steps of any dance 
in Three Private Lessous, £1 1s. od. ctice 
Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 3s. 
Phone: Regent 4438-9. 


"THE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. 38 Victoria Street, S.W.r1. 
(Vic. 6216.) 


Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Modern methods. Good openings. 


E. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss 
Trotman. 


Miss 


WHERE TO STAY 


ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Great 
Britain’s Greatest Hydro. For Health, 
Rest or Pleasure. Two Resident Physicians. 
270 Bedrooms. Grounds 1o acres. Inclusive 
terms from 13s. per day. Illustrated brochure 
free. No Branch Establishments. Telephone: 
Matlock 17 (3 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘Smedleys 
Matlock.” 


CORNWALL. Comfortable modern guest 
house in unspoiled Cornish village. By 
sea and river. Excellent cuisine. Golf, fishing, 
boating. Telephone 48.—Miss GARLAND, 
‘‘Wellside,”” Polruan-by-Fowey. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 

Sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. 
Lovely views. Cent. heating. H. and c. 
water all bedrooms. A.A. Phone 126. 


ORQUAY, Howden Court. 3 minutes by 
private path to sea. Sun Lounge. 
Private bath and sitting-room if required, 
h. and c. in Sedroom. Tel. 2807. A.A. 


GALFREAN, Brighton. _GLENDOWER. 
First-class guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 
9552. 


OHN FOTHERGILL, at The Three 
Market Harborough, half-way 


THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT, 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. 

Large Countrified bedrooms, with good 
attendance. Candle-lit 13th-Century Refectory 
for meals. River bathing. Riding. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Freest, 
driest, finest centre in Lake District: 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 
Electricity, h. & c. Private Swiss balconies 
with best views. 


IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap 

Martin. Facing full south in own grounds 
direct on sea. Buses to Mentone and Monte 
Carlo. Pension 8s. 


LITERARY 


COMPOSER of repute is willing to set 
suitable Lyrics to music, and undertake 
revision on reasonable terms. Advice free. 
Send MSS. Vicror Tuomas, Rosegarth, 
The Lees, Beltinge, Kent. 


WANTED. Lonpon Mercury, Dec. 1926. 
Ke PUBLISHER, 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
Gk 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASES CHRISTMAS CARDS are hand- 
coloured prints from wood-engravings by 
Brenda Chamberlain and John Petts, pub- 
lished by the Artists at THE CASEG PRESS, 
Llanllechid, Bangor, N. Wales. Examples will 
be gladly sent. a 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LECTURES 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTI 
(University of London). 


Over one hundred Courses of Lectut 
various periods or aspects of— 
HISTORY; LITERATURE; BIBL 
STUDIES; LAW; PHILOSOPHY; EC 
MIC, POLITICAL anp SOCIAL SCIE 

PAINTING; ARCHITECTURE; 
PSYCHOLOGY 

will be delivered in various parts of Li 

and the suburbs, afternoon and ev 


Particulars may be obtained free on 
cation to the University Extension Reg 
(Dept. 10), University of London, \ 


TYPEWRITING 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and pe 
typed. British machines. Novel 
intricate work a apart. Nothing to 
nothing too small. Clients include fot 
living authors and dramatists. Sympz 
treatment. Terms: prose, gd. per 
words; carbon copies, 2d. Samples 
doubt. Every aid for Authors.—Auw 
ae (B.J.), 197 Chanterlands A 
ull. 


AULTLESS TYPING of Novels, 
Scenarios. Duplicating. Translations 
rates and rapid service. Central Typist 
Farringdon Road, E.C.t Terminus 177 


LOANS 


ADVANCES £30 to £30,000. Priva! 
immediate. RecionaL Trust 
8 Clifford Street, Bond Street, London 
Tel.: Regent 5983. 


CLASSIFIED 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


E LONDON MERCURY is ; 

expensive and valuable mediu 
advertising Hotel and Holiday Accon 
tion, Schools and Training Centres, Pi 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted, and al 
of Personal and Miscellaneous announc 
which appeal to men and women o 
taste and ample means. 


THE RATES PER INSERTION are | 
word for Single Insertions; 2}d. fo 
ad. for Twelve, 


Ask forquotation from Advert. 
THE LONDON MERCUE 
10 Great Turnstile, London, \ 
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